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PREFACE. 



LooKWO Backward was a small book, and I was not 
able to p^t into it all I wished to say on the subject. Since 
it was piiblislied what was left out of it has KmhucmI up as so 
much more important than what it contained that I have 
been constrainetl to write another book. I have taken the 
date of Looking Backward, the year 2000, as that of £k]ual- 
ity, and have utilized the framework of the former story as 
a starting point for this which I now offer. In order that 
those who have not read Looking Backward may be at no 
disadvantiige, an outline of the essential featui*es of that 
story is subjoined : 

In the year 1887 Julian West was a rich young man liv- 
ing in Boston. He was soon to be married to a young lady 
of wealthy family named Eklith Bartlett, and meanwhile 
lived alone with his man-servant Sawyer in the family man- 
sion. [Being a sufferer from insomnia, he had caused a 
chamber to be built of stone lx?neatli the foundation of the 
house, which he used for a sleeping room. When even the 
silence and seclusion of this reti-eat failed to bring slumlKjr, 
he sometimes called in a ])rofessional mesmerizer to put him 
into a hypnotic sleep, from which Sawyer knew how to 
arouse him at a fixed tinie.") This habit, as well as the exist- 
ence of tlie underground dminiber, were seci-ets known only 
to Siiwyer and the hypnotist wlio rcnderetl his service.s. On 
tlie night of May 30, 1887, West sent for the latter, and was 
])ut to sleep as usual. The hypnotist had previously in- 
formed his patron that he was intending to leave the city 

])ennanently the same evening, and referred him to other 
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pimctiti oners. That night the liouso of Julian West took firo 
and was wholly destroyed. Remains identified as those of 
Sawyer were found and, though no vestige of West appeared, 
it was assumed that he of coui*se had also perished. 

One hundred and thirteen yeai*s later, in September, A. D. 
2000, Dr. Leete, a physician of Boston, on the retii'ed list, 
was conducting excavations in his garden for the founda- 
tions of a private laboratory, when the workers came on a 
mass of masonry co veiled with ashes and charcoal. On 
opening it, a vault, luxuriously fitted up in the style of a 
nineteenth-century bedchamber, was found, and on the bed 
the body of a young man looking as if he had just lain 
down to sleep. Although great trees had been growing 
above the vault, the unaccountable preservation of the 
youth's body tempted Dr. Leete to attempt resuscitation, and 
to his own astonishment his efforts pi*oved successful. The 
sleeper returned to life, and after a shoi*t time to the full 
vigor of youth which his apjiearance had indicated. His 
shock on learning what had befallen him was so great as 
to have endangered his sanity but for the medical skill of 
Dr. Leete, and the not less sympathetic ministrations of the 
other members of the household, the doctor's wife, and 
Edith the beautiful daughter. Presently, however, the 
young man forgot to wonder at what had happened to him- 
self in his astonishment on learning of the social trans- 
formation thi*ough which the world had passed while he 
lay sleeping. Step by step, almost as to a child, his hosts 
explained to him, who had known no other way of living 
except the struggle for existence, what were the simple 
principles of national co-operation for the promotion of the 
general welfare on which the new civilization rested. He 
learned that there were no longer any who were or could be 
richer or poorer than others, but that all were economic 
equals. He learned that no one any longer worked for 
another, either by compulsion or for hire, but that all alike 
were in the service of the nation working for the common 
fund, which all equally shared, and that even necessary 
|)ei*sonal attendance, as of the )>hysician, was i*endered as to 
the state like that of the military surgeon. All these won- 
dera, it was explained, had very simply come about as the 
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results of repja^in^^ private capitalism by public capitalism, 
and organizing the machinery of production and distri- 
bulioi^ like Hie poITtical government, as business of general 
concern to be carried on for the public beucGt instead of 
private gain. 

But, though it was not long before the young stranger's 
first astonishment at the institutions of the new world had 
passed into enthusiastic admiration and he was ready to ad- 
mit that the race had for the first time learned how to live, 
he presently began to repine at a fate which had introduced 
him to the new world, only to leave him oppressed by a 
sense of hopeless loneliness which all the kindness of his 
new friends could hot relieve, feeling, as he must, that 
it was dictated by pity only. Then it was that he first 
learned that his experience had been a yet more marvelous 
one than he had supposed. Exlith Leete was no other than 
the great-granddaughter of Edith Bartlett, his betrothed, 
who, after long mourning her lost lover, had at last allowed 
herself to be consoled. The story of the tragical bereave- 
ment which had shmlowcd her early life was a family 
tradition, and among the family heirlooms were letters from 
Julian West, together with a photograph which represented 
so handsome a youth that E^dith was illogical ly inclined 
to quarrel with her great-grandmother for ever marrying 
anybody else. As for the young man's picture, she kept 
it on her dressing table. Of course, it followed that the 
identity of the tenant of the subterranean chamber had been 
fully known to his rescuers fn>m the moment of the dis- 
covery ; but Eklith, for reasons of her own, had insisted that 
he should not know who she was till she saw fit to tell him. 
When, at the proper time, she had seen fit to do this, there 
was no further question of loneliness for the young man, 
for how could destiny more unmistakably have indicated 
that two persons were meant for each other ? 

His cup of happiness now being full, he had an experience 
in which it seemc<l to be dashc<l fnini his lips. As he lay on 
his beil in Dr. Ixxitc's hoiLse he was oppi*osse<l by a hidiMuis 
nightmare. It secnie<l to him tliat ho oiienecl his eyes to find 
himself on his l>ed in the underground chamber where the 
mcsnierizer had put him to sleep. S;iwyer was just coniplet- 
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ing the posses used to bi*eak the liypnotic influence. lie 
called for the morning paper, and read on the date line 
May 31, 1887. Then he knew tliat all this wonderful matter 
about the year 2000, its happy, cai'e-free world of brothers 
and the fair girl he had met there were but fragments of a 
dream. His brain in a whirl, he went forth into the city. 
He saw everything with new eyes, contrasting it with what 
he had seen in the Boston of the year 2000. The frenzied 
folly of the competitive industrial system, the inhuman 
contrasts of luxury and woe — pride and abjectness — the 
boundless squalor, wretchedness, and madness of the whole 
scheme of things which met his eye at every turn, out- 
I raged his reason and made his heart sick. He felt like a 
sane man shut up by accident in a madhouse. After a 
day of this wandering he found himself at nightfall in a 
company of his former companions, who rallied him on his 
distraught appearance. He told them of his dream and 
what it had taught him of the possibilities of a juster, 
nobler, wiser social system. He reasoned with them, show- 
ing how easy it would be, laying aside the suicidal folly of 
competition, by means of fraternal co-operation, to make the 
actual world as blessed as that he had dreamed of. At first 
they derided him, but, seeing his earnestness, grew angry, and 
denounced him as a pestilent fellow, an anarchist, an enemy 
of society, and drove him from them. Then it was that, 
in an agony of weeping, he awoke, this time awaking i-e^illy, 
not falsely, and found himself in his ImkI in Dr. Lectors 
house, with the morning sun of the twentieth century shin- 
ing in his eyes. Looking fi*om the window of his room, he 
saw EMith in the garden gathering flowers for the breakfast 
table, and hastened to descend to her and relate his ex)x>ri- 
ence. At this point we will leave him to continue the nar- 
rative for himself. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A SHARP CROSS-EXAMINER 

With many expressions of sympathy and interest Edith 
listened to the story of my dream. Wlien, finally, I had 
made an end, she remained musing. 

** What arc you thinking alK>ut ? " I said. 

"I was thinking/* she answered, "how it would have 
been if vour dream had been true." 

" True ! '' I exclaimed. ** How could it have been true ? " 

" I mean,** she said, " if it had all been a dream, as you 
supposed it was in your niglitmare, and you had never really 
seen our Republic of the Golden Rule or me, but had only 
slept a night and dreamed the whole thing about us. And 
supiK)se you had gone forth just as you did in your dream, 
and had passed up and down telling men of the terrible folly 
and wicketlness of their way of life and how much nobler 
and happier a way there was. Just think what good you 
might have done, how you might have hel|>ed people in 
those days when they neede<l help so much. It seems to mo 
you must be almost sorry you came back to us." 

** You look as if you were almost sorry yourself," I said, 
for her wistful expression seemed susceptible of that inter- 
pretation. 

** Oh, no," she answerecl, smiling. " It was only on your 
own account As for me, I have vfery good reasons for 
b<»ing glad that you canio back." 

**I should say so, indeed. Have you reflectcfl that if I 

had dreamed it all you would have had no existence save 

1 
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as a figment in the brain of a sleeping man a hundred years 
ago ? " 

"I liad not thought of that part of it," she said smiling 
/and still half serious; **yet if I could have been more use- 
ful to humanity as a fiction than as a reality, I ought not to 
have minded the — the inconvenience." 

But I replied that I greatly feared no amount of op- 
portunity to help mankind in general would have recon- 
ciled me to life anywhei'e or under any conditions after 
leaving her behind in a dream — a confession of shameless 
selAshness which she was pleased to pass over without special 
rebuke, in consideration, no doubt, of my unfortunate bring- 
ing up. 

"Besides," I resumed, being willing a little further to 
vindicate myself, "it would not have done any good. I 
have just told you how in my nightmare last night, when I 
tried to tell my contemporaries and even my best friends 
about the nobler way men might live together, they derided 
me as a fool and madman. Tliat is exactly what thoy 
would have done in reality had the dream been true and I 
had gone about preaching as in the case you supposed." 

" Perhaps a few might at first have acted as you dreamed 
they did," she replied. "Perhaps they would not at once 
have liked the idea of economic equality, fearing that it 
might mean a leveling down for them, and not under- 
standing that it would presently mean a leveling up of all 
together to a vastly higher plane of life and happiness, of 
material welfare and moral dignity than the most fortunate 
had ever enjoyed. But even if the rich had at first mis- 
taken you for an enemy to their class, the poor, the great 
masses of the poor, the real nation, they surely from the 
firet would have listened as for their lives, for to them your 
story would have meant glad tidings of great joy." 

" I do not wonder that you think so," I answered, " but, 
j though I am still learning the A B C of this new world, I 
j knew my contemporaries, and I know that it would not 
• have been as you fancy. The poor would have listened net 
better than the rich, for, though poor and rich in my day. 
V were at bitter o<lds in everything else, they were agreed in 
believing that there must always be rich and poor, and that 
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a condition of material equality was impossible. It iised to 1 
be^mmonly said, and it often seemed true, tliat the social t 
reformer who tried to better the condition of the people '« 
found a more discouraging obstacle in tlie hopelessness of ; 
the masses he would raise than in the active resistance of | 
the few, whose superiority was threatened. And indeed, ' 
Edith, to be fair to my own class, I am bound to say that 
with the best of the rich it was often as much tliis same 
hopelessness as deliberate selfishness that made them what 
we used to call conservative. So you see, it would have 
done no good even if I had gone to preaching as you fan- 
cied. Tlie poor would have regarded my talk about the 
possibility of an equality of wealth as a fairy tale, not worth 
a laboring man's time to listen to. Of the rich, the baser 
sort would have mocked and the better sort would have 
sighed, but none would have given ear seriously." 

But Eklith smile<l serenely. 

" It seems very audacious for me to try to correct your 
impressions of your own contemporaries and of what they 
might be expected to think and do, but you see the peculiar 
circumstances give me a nither unfair advantage. Your 
knowledge of your times necessarily stops short with 1887, 
when you became obi i vious of the course of events. I, on the 
other hand, having gone to school in tlie twentieth century,] 
and been obliged, much against my will, to study nineteenth-' 
century history, naturally know what hap|)ened after the 
date at which your knowledge ceased. I know, impossible 
as it may seem to you, that you had scarcely fallen into 
that long sleep before the American people began to be 
deeply and widely stirred with aspirations for an equal 
order such as we enjoy, and that very soon the i)olitical 
movement arose which, after various nmtations, resulted 
early in the twentieth century in overthrowing the old sys- 
tem and setting up the present one." ( 

This was indeed interesting information to me, but when 
I began to question Eklith further, she sighed and shook 
her head. 

" Having trie<l to show my superior knowledge, I must 
now confess my ignorance. All I know is the bare fact 
that the revolutionary movement began, as I said, very soon 
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after you fell asleep. Father must tell you the rest I 
might as well admit while I am about it, for you would 
soon find it out, that I know almost nothing either as to the 
Revolution or nineteenth-century matters generally. You 
have no idea how hard I have been trying to post myself on 
the subject so as to be able to talk intelligently with you, 
but I fear it is of no use. I could not understand it in 
school and can not seem to iniderstand it any better now. 
More than ever this morning I am sui*e that I never shall. 
Since you have been telling me how the old world appeared 
to you in that dream, your talk has brought those days so 
terribly near that I can almost see them, and yet I can not 
say that they seem a bit more intelligible than before.'' 

" Things were bad enough and black enough certainly," 
I said ; '' but I don't see what there was particularly unintel- 
ligible about them. What is the difficulty ? " 

*' The main difficulty comes from the complete lack of 
agreement between tl|o pretensions pi your contemporaries 
about the way their society was organized and the actual 
facts as given in the histories." 

** For example ? " I queried. 

*^ I don't suppose there is much use in trying to explain 
my trouble," she said. **You will only think me stupid 
for my pains, but I'll try to make you see what I mean. 
You ought to be able to clear up the matter if anybody 
can. You have just been telling me about the shocking- 
ly unequal conditions of the people, the conti*usts of waste 
and want, the pride and power of the rich, the abjectness 
and servitude of the poor, and all the rest of the dreadful 
story." 

"Yes." 

** It appears that these contrasts were almost as g^reat as 
at any pi'evious period of history." 

" It is doubtful," I replied, " if there was ever a greater 
disparity between the conditions of diffei'ent classes, than 
you would find in a half hour's walk in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, or any other gi^eat city of America in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century." 

" And yet," said Eklith, " it appears from all the books 
that meanwhile the Americans' great boast was that they 
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differed from all other and former nations in that they were 
frftft ftt] ^ ftqnal . One is constantly coming* upon this phrase 
in the literature of the day. Now, you have made it clear 
that they were neither free nor equal in any ordinary sense 
of the word, hut were divided as mankind had always been 
before into rich and poor, masters and scrvanU. Won^t you 
please tell me, then, what they meant by calling themselves 
free and equal ? " 

" It was meant, I suppose, that they were all equal before 
the law." 

** That means in the courts. And were the rich and poor 
equal in the courts ? Did they receive the same treatment ? " 

** I am bound to say," I ivplieil, ** that tlicy were nowhere 
else more uucM|ual. The law applied in terms to all alike, 
but not in fact Tiiere was more diiference in the position 
of the rich and the ()por man before the law than in any 
other respect The rich were practically above the law, the 
poor under its wheels." 

" In what respect, then, were tlie rich and poor equal ? " 

" Tliey were said to be equal in opportunities." 

" Opportimities for what ? " 

" For bettering themselves, for getting rich, for getting 
ahead of others in the struggle for wealth." s 

"It seems to me that only meant if it were true, not- 
that all were equal, but that all had an equal chance to> 
make themselves unequal. But was it true that all had 
equal opportunities for getting rich and bettering them- 
selves ?" 

" It may have been so to some extent at one time when ! 
the country was new," I replied, ** but it was no more so in 
my day. Capital had practically monopolized all economic 
opiK)rtimities by that time ; there was no opening in busi- 
ness enterprise for those without large capital save by some 
extraordinary' fortune." 

" But surely," said Eklith, ** there must have been, in order 
to give at least a color to all this boasting about equality, 
some one respect in which the |)eople wore really equnl ?" 

" Yes. there was. They were {K)lit)cal e(|uals. They all 
had one vote alike, and the majority was the supreme law- 
giver." 
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'' So the books say, but that only makes the actual con- 
dition of things more absolutely unaccoimtable/* 

"Why so?'' 

" Why, because if these ])oople all hod an equal voice in 
the government — these toiling, starving, freezing, wretched 
masses of the ]Kx>r — why did they not without a moment's 
delay put an end to the inequalities from which they suf- 
fered ? " 

" Very likely," she added, as I did not at once reply, " I 
am only showing how stupid I am by saying this. Doubt- 
less I am overlooking some important fact, but did you not 
say that all the people, at least all the men, had a voice in 
the government ? " 

** Certainly ; by the latter part of the nineteenth century 
manhood suffrage had become practically universal in 
America." 

• 

" That is to say, the people through their chosen agents 
made all the laws. Is that what you mean ? " 

" Certainly." 

*'But I remember you had Constitutions of the nation 
and of the States. Perhaps they prevented the people from 
doing quite what they wished." 

** No ; the Constitutions were only a little more funda- 
mental sort of laws. The majority made and altered them 
at will. The people were the sole and supreme final power, 
and their will was absolute." 

"If, then, the majority did not like any existing arrange- 
ment, or think it to their advantage, they could change it as 
radically as they wished ? " 

" Certainly ; the popular majority could do anything if 
it was large and detei*mined enough." 

"And the majority, I understand, were the poor, not the 
rich — the ones who had the wrong side of the inequalities 
that prevailed ? " 

" Emphatically so ; the rich were but a handful compar- 
atively." 

" Then there was nothing whatever to prevent the peo- 
ple at any time, if they just willed it, f mm making an end 
of their sufferings and organizing a system like ouvs which 
would guarantee their equality and prosperity ? " 



\ 
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( " Notliuig whatever." 

" Then ouce more I ask you to kindly tell me why, in 
the name of common sense, they didn't do it at ouce and ]ye 
happy instead of making a spectacle of themselves so woeful 
that even a hundred years after it makes us cry ? " 

* Because," I replied, " they were taught and believed 
that the regulation of industry and commerce ajad" {EcY>ro- 
duclioh ahtt drslrrbutidn of wealth was something wholly 
outside of the proper province of government" 
;;;_ " But, dcai' me, Julian, life itself and everything that 
meanwhile makes life worth living, fix>m the satisfaction of 
the mofet primary physical needs to the gratification of the 
/ most refined tastes, all that belongs to the development of 
mind as well as body, depend fii*st, last, and always on the 
manner in which the production and distribution of wealth 
is regulated. Surely that must have been as true in your 
day as ours." 

" Of course." 

"And yet you tell me, Julian, that the people, after hav- 
ing abolished the rule of kings and taken the supi'eme jKiwer 
of regulating their affairs into their own hands, delil>erately 
consented to exclude from their jurisdiction the control of 
the most important, and indeed the only really important, 
class of their interests." 

*' Do not the histories say so ? " 

** They do say so, and that is precisely why I could never 
believe them. The thing seemed so incomprehensible I 
thought there must be some way of explaining it But tell 
me, Julian, seeing the |>eople did not think that they could 
trust themselves to regulate their own industrj^ and the dis- 
tribution of the protluct, to whom did they leave tlio res^wu- 
sibility?" 

"To the capitalists." 

•* And did the people elect the capitalists ? " 

•* Nobo<ly elected them." 

" By whom, then, were they appointed ? " 

•* Nobody appointed them." 

"What a singular system I Well, if nobody elected or 
ap])ointe<l them, yet surely they must have been aocomiUible 
to si>mclMMly for the manner in which (hey exercised powers 
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on which the welfare and very existence of everybody de- 
pended." 

"On the contrary, they were accouiitublo to noboily and 
nothing but their own consciences." 

"Their consciences! All, I see! You mean tliat they 
were so benevolent, so unselfish, so devoted to the public 
good, that people tolerated their usurpation out of gratitude. 
The people nowadays would not endure the irresix)nsible 
rule even of demigods, but probably it was ditferent in 
your day." 

" As an ex-capitalist myself, I should be pleased to con- 
firm your surmise, but nothing could really be further froin 
the fact As to any benevolent interest in the conduct of 
industry and commerce, the capitalists expressly disavowed 
it Their only object was to secure the greatest possible gain 
for themselves without any i*egard whatever to the welfare 
of the public." 

" Dear me ! Dear me I Wliy you make out these capi- 
talists to have been even worse than the kings, for the 
kings at least professed to govern for the welfare of their 
people, as fathers acting for children, and the good ones 
did try to. But the capitalists, you say, did not even pi*o- 
tend to feel any responsibility for the welfare of tlieir 
subjects ? " 

** None whatever." 

"And, if I understand," pursued Edith, "this government 
of the capitalists was not only without moral sanction of any 
sort or plea of benevolent intentions, but was practically an 
economic failure — that is, it did not secure the pros])erity of 
the people." 

"What I saw in my dream last night," I replied, "and 
have tried to tell you this morning, gives but a faint 
suggestion of the misery of the world under capitalist 
rule." 

Edith meditated in silence for some moments. Finally 
she said : " Your contemporaries were not madmen nor 
fools; surely there is something you have not told me; 
there must be some explanation or at least color of excuse 
why the people not only abdicated the power of control ing 
their most vital and important interests, but turned them 
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over to a class which did not even pretend any interest in 
their welfare, and whose government completely failed to 
secure it" 

** Oh, yes," I said, ** there was an explanation, and a very 
fine-sounding one. It was in the name of individual liberty, 
industrial freedom, and individual initiative tliat the eco- 
nomic government of the country was sui'rendei'ed to the 
capitalists." 

** Do you mean that a form of government which seems 
to have been the most irresponsible and despotic possible 
was defended in the name of liberty ? " 

** Certainly ; the liberty of economic initiative by the in- 
diyi^lual." * 

" But did you not just tell me that economic initiative 
and business opportunity in your day were practically mo- 
nopolized by the capitalists themselves ? " 

"Certainly. It was admitted that there was no opening 
for any but capitalists in business, and it was rapidly becom- 
ing so that only the greatest of the capitalists tliemselves 
had any power of initiative." 

** And yet you say that the reason given for abandoning 
industry to capitalist government was the promotion of in- 
dustrial freedom and individual initiative among the people 
at large." 

" Certainly. The people were taught that they would in- 
dividually enjoy greater liberty and freedom of action in 
industrial matters under the dominion of the capitalists 
than if they collectively conducted the industrial system 
for their own benefit ; that the capitalists would, moreover, 
look out for their welfare more wisely and kindly than they 
could possibly do it themselves, so that they would be able 
to provide for themselves more bountifully out of such por- 
tion of tlieir pnnluct as tlie capitalists might be disposed to 
give them tlian they |)ossibly could do if they became their 
own employera and divided the whole product among them- 
selves." 

" But that was mere mockery ; it was adding insult to 
injury." 

** It sounds so, doesn't it ? But I assure you it was con- 
sidered the soundest sort of ))olitical economy in my time. 
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Those who questioned it wei*e set down as dangerous vision- 



aries." 



" But I suppose the people's government, the government 
they voted for, must have done something. There must 
have been some odds and ends of things which the capital- 
ists left the political government to attend to." 

*' Oh, yes, indeed. It had its hands full keeping the peace 
among the people. That was the main part of the business^ 
of political governments in my day." 

"Why did the peace require such a great amount of 
keeping ? Why didn't it keep itself, as it does now ? " 

*' On account of the inequality of conditions which pre- 
: vailed. The strife for wealth and desperation of want kept 
i in quench I^ blaze a hell of greed and envy, fear, lust, hate, 
I revenge, and every foul )>assion of the pit To keep this 
i general frenzy in some restraint, so that the entire social 
system should not I'esolve itself into a general massacre, re- 
quired an army of soldiers, police, judges, and jailers, and 
endless la)v-making to settle the quarrels. Add to these 
elements of discord a hoixle of outcasts degraded and des- 
perate, made enemies of society by their sufferings and 
requiring to be kept in check, and you will readily ad- 
mit there was enough for the people's government to 
do." 

" So far as I can see," said EMith, " the main business of \ 
the people's government was to struggle with the social ' 
chaos which resulted from its failure to take hold of the > 
economic system and regulate it on a basis of justice." ^ 

'^That is exactly so. You could not state the whole case 
more adequately if you wrote a book." 

'' Beyond protecting the capitalist system from its own 
ejects, did the i)olitical government do absolutely noth- 
ing? " 

" Oh, yes, it appointed postmasters and tidewaiters, main- 
tained an army and navy, and picked quai*i*els with foreign 
countries." 

** I should say that the right of a citizen to have a voice 
in a government limited to tlie range of functions you have 
mentioned would scarcely have seemed to him of nmch 
value." 
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*' I believe the average price of votes in close elections in L 
America in my time was about two dollars." 

'' Dear me, so much as tliat 1 " said Eklith. ** I don't know 
oxatrtly what the value of money was in your day, but I 
should say the price was rather extortionate.'^ 

** I think you are right," I answered. " I used to give in 
to the talk about the pricelessncss of the right of suffrage, 
and the denunciation of those whom any stress of poverty 
could induce to sell it for money, but from the point of 
view to which you have brought me this morning I am 
inclined to think that the fellows who sold their votes 
had a far clearer idea of the sham of our so-called pop- 
ular government, as limited to the class of functions I 
have described, than any of the i-est of us did, and tliat if 
tliey were wrong it was, as you suggest, in asking too high 
a price," 

'* But who paid for the votes ?" 

"You are a merciless cross-examiner," I said. "The 
classes which had an interest in controling the government 1 
— that is, the capitalists and the office-seekers — did the buy- / 
ing. The capitalists advanced the money necessary to pro- 
cure the election of the office-seekers on the understanding 
that when elected the latter should do what the capitalists 
wanted. But I ought not to give you the impression that \ 
the bulk of the votes were bought outright That would ^ 
have been too open a confession of the sham of popular 
government as well as \am ex[)ensive. The money con- 
tributed by the capitalists to procure the election of the 
office-seekers was mainly expended to influence the people^ 
by indirect means. Immense sums under the name of cam-; 
paign funds were raised for this purpose and used in in- 
numerable devices, such as fireworks, oratory, processions, f- 
brass bands, barljecues, and all sorts of devices, the object of 1 
which was to galvanize the people to a sufficient degree of 
interest in the election to go through the motion of voting.; 
Nobody who has not actually witnessed a nineteenth -cen- 
tury American election c<juld even begin to imagine the 
grotesqiieness of the spectacle." 

" It seems, then," said Edith, *' that the capitalists not only 
carried on the economic goverinnent as their 8i)ecial prov- 
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ince, but also practically managed the machinery of the 
political government as well." 

'' Oh, yes, the capitalists could not have got along at all 
without conti*ol of the |K>Htical government Congress, the 
Legislatures, and the city councils were quite necessary as 
instruments for putting through their schemes. Moreover, 
in order to protect themselves and their pi*o|)erty against 
popular outbreaks, it was highly neeilful that they should 
have the {K)]ice, the courts, and the soldiers devoted to their 
interests, and the President, Governoi-s, and mayors at their 
beck." 

" But I thought the President the Governors, and Legisla- 
tures represented the people who voted for tliem." 
f *' Bless your heart 1 no, why shouhl they ? It was to the 
capitalists and not to the i)eople that they owed the oppor- 
Itunity of oiliceholding. The people who voted had little choice 
for whom they should vote. That question was determined 
>y the political party organizations, wliich were beggars to 
Lhe capitalists for pecuniary sup|X)rt No man who was 
opposed to capitalist interests was i)ermitted the opportunity 
as a candidate to appeal to the i)eople. For a public official 
to support the people^s interest as against that of the capi- 
talists would be a sure way of sacrificing his career. You 
must remember, if you would understand how absolutely 
the capitalists controled the Government, that a Pi*esident, 
Governor, or mayor, or member of the niuniciixal. State, or 
national council, was only tcnijiorarily a servant of the ikm)- 
ple or dependent on their favour. Uis public position he 
held only from election to election, and rarely long. His 
permanent, lifelong, and all-con troling interest, like that of 
us all, was his livelihood, and that was dependent, not on 
the applause of the i^eople, but the favor and patronage of 
capital, and this he could not afford to imi)eril in the pur- 
suit of the bubbles of popularity. These circumstances, 
even if there had been no instances of dii'ect bribery, suffi- 
ciently explained why our politicians and officeholder 
with few exceptions were vassals and tools of the capitalists. 
The lawyers, who, oh account of the complexities of our 
system, were al.most the only class competent for public 
business, were especially and directly dependent upon the 
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patronage of the great capitalistic interests for tlieir liv- 
ing/' 

** But why did not the people elect oilicials and reprer- 
sentatives of their own class, who would look out for th4 
interests of the masses ?'* I 

** There was no assurance that they would be more faith-\ 
ful. Their very poverty would make them the more liable] 
to money temptation; and the poor, you must remember/ 
although so much more pitiable, were not morally any bet( 
ter than the rich. Then, too — and that was the most import 
tant reason why the masses of the people, who were poor, 
did not send men of their class to represent them — pov- 
erty as a rule implied ignorance, and therefore practicaL 
inability, even where the inlentiou was good. As soon as 
the poor man developed uitelligcnce he had every lemp- 
tation to desert his class and seek the patronage of capi- 
tal." 

Edith remained silent and thoughtful for some mo- 
ments. 

*' Really,^' she said, finally, " it seems that the reason I 
could not understand the so-called popular system of govern- 
ment in your day is that I was trying to find out what part 
the people had in it, and it appears that they had no part at 
all." 

** You are getting on famously," I exclaimed. " Undoubt- 
edly the confusion of terms in our political system is ratlier 
calculated to puzzle one at first, but if you only grasp firmly 
the vital |K>int that the rule of the rich, the supremacy of 
capital and its interests, as against those of tlie people at 
large^ was the central principle of our system, to which 
every other interest was made subservient, you will have 
the key that clears up Oi^^ry mystery." 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHY THE REVOLUTION DID NOT COME RARTJKR. 

Absorbed in our talk, we had not hoard the steps of Dr. 
Leete as he approached. 

** I have been watching you for ten minutes from the 
house/* he said, '* until, in fact I coukl no longer resist the 
desiro to know wliat you find so interesting." 

"Your daughter," said I, "has been proving herself a 
mistress of the Socratic method. Under a ])lausible pretext 
of gross ignorance, she luis l)ecn asking me a series of easy 
questions, with the result that I see as I never imagined it 
before the colossal sham of our pretended popular govern- 
ment in America. As one of the rich I knew, of course, 
that we had a great deal of power in the state, but I did not 
before realize how absolutely the people were without influ- 
ence in their own government" 

"Ahal" exclaimed the doctor in great glee, **so my 
' daughter gets up early in the morning with the design of 
sup[)lauting her father in his position of liistorical instruct- 
or?" 

Edith had risen from the garden bench on which we had 
been seated and was arranging her flowers to take into the 
house. She shook her head rather gravely in reply to her 
father's challenge. 

" You nocil not be at all apprehensive," she said ; "Julian 
has quite cured me this morning of any wish I might have 
had to inquire further into the condition of our ancestors. 
I have always been dreadfully sorry for the poor people of 
that day on account of the misery they endured from pov- 
erty and the oppression of the rich. Henceforth, however, 
I wash my hands of them and shall reserve my sympathy 
for more deserving objects." 

" Dear me I " said the doctor, " what has so suddenly dried 
up the fountains of your pity ? What has Julian been tell- 
ing you ? " 

" Nothing, really, I suppose, that I had not read before 
and ought to have known, but the story always seemed so 
imreasouable and incredible that I never quite believed it 
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until now. I thought there must be some modifying facts 
not set down in the liistories.^^ 

*' But wliat is this that ho has been telling you ?*^ 

** It seems," said Editli, " that these very people, these 
Terj masses of the poor, had all the time the supreme con- 
ti-ol of tlie Government and were able, if determined and 
united, to put an end at any moment to all the inequalities 
and o))pressions of which they complained and to equalize 
things as we have done. Not only did they not do this, but 
they g^ve as a reason for enduring their bondage that their 
liberties would be endangered unless they had irresponsible 
masters to manage their interests, and that to take charge 
of their own affairs would imperil their freedom. I feel 
that I liave been cheated out of all the tears I have shed 
over the sufferings of such jjeople. Those who tamely en- ; 
dure wrongs which they have the power to end deserve not 
compassion biit contempt I have felt a little badly that 
Julian should have been one of the oppressor class, one of 
the rich. Now that I really understand the matter, I am 
glad. I fear that, had he been one of the jxwr, one of the 
mass of real masters, who with supreme power in their hands 
con.sented to be bondsmen, I should have despisetl him." 

Having thus served formal notice on my contem|K)raries 
that they must expect no more sympathy from her, Edith 
went into the house, leaving me with a vivid impression 
that if the men of tlic twentieth century should prove in- 
capable of preserving their liberties, the women might be 
trusted to do so. 

" Really, doctor," I said, " you ought to be greatly obliged 
to your daughter. She has saved you lots of time and 
eifort." 

How so, precisely ? " 

By rendering it unnecessary fqr you to trouble your- 
self to explain to me any further how and why you came 
to set up your nationalized industrial system and your 
economic equality. If you have ever seen a desert or sea 
mirage, you renu»!iilK»r that, while the picture in the sky is 
very clear and distinct in itself, its unrciility is betrayed by 
a lack of detail, a sort of bhir, wliere it blcudsjailh-tlw-fHise- 
ground on which you are standing. Do you know that this 
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new social order of which I have so strangely become a 
witness has hitherto had something of this mirage effect ? 
Ill itself it is a scheme precise, orderly, and very i*easonablo, 
but I could see no way^y which it^ could have natural ly_ 
grown "Out of tlie utterly d^ifferent conditions of the ninc;:^ 
teenth century. I could only imagine that this world trans- 
formation must have been the result of new ideas and forces 
that had come into action since my day. I had a volume of 
questions all ready to ask you on the subject, but now we 
shall be able to use the time in Udking of other things, for 
Eilith has shown me in ten minutes^ time that the only won- 
derful thing about your organization of the industrial system 
as public business is not that it has taken place, but that it 
waited so long befoi*e taking place, that a nation of rational 
beings consented to remain economic serfs of irresponsible 
mastei*s for more than a century after coming into posses- 
sion of absolute power to change at pleasure all social insti- 
tutions which inconvenienced them." 

" Really," said the doctor, " Edith has shown herself ^ 
very eflicient teacher, if an involuntary one. She has suc- 
cee<led at one stix)ke in giving you the modern point of view 
as to your i>eriod. As we look at it, the immort^il preamble 
of the American Declaration of Independence, away back in 
1776, logically contained the entii*e statement of the doctrine 
of universal economic equality guaranteed by the nation col- 
lectively to its members individually. You remember how 
the words run : 

" ' We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all men are 
created equal, with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to 
secure these rights governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; 
that whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these rights it is the right of the people to alter or to abol- 
ish it and institute a new government, laying its foundations 
on such principles and organizing its powers in such form 
as may seem most likely txi effect their safety and happiness.' 

" Is it possible, Julian, to imaigine any governmental sys- 
tem less adequate than ours whic^h could )x>ssib1y i*ea1izo this 
great ideal of wliat a true people^s govcrumeut should be ? 
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Tlie corner stone of our state is economic equality, anil is 

not thai the oLvioas, nccessjiry, and only ade<iuatc pledge of 

I these three birthrights — life, liberty, and happiness ? What 

[is life w ithout its uiateridL basis, and what is an cciual right 

I to life but a right to an equal material basis for it ? What is 

Mibcrty 1 How can men be fix« who must ask the right to 

labor and to live fix>m their fellow-men and seek their bread 

from the hands of others ? How else can any goverrmicnt 

guarantee liberty to men save by providing them a means 

of labor and of life coupled with indeiicndence ; and how 

could that be done unless tlie govenmient conducted the 

economic system upon which employment and maintenance 

depend ? Finally, what is implied in the equal right of all 

to the pursuit of happiness f What form of happiness, so 

far as it depends at all on material facts, is not bquud^iip 

with economic conditions ; and how shall an equal op))or- 

tunity for the pursuit of happiness be guaranteed to all save 

by a guarantee of economic equality ? " 

** Yes," I said, " it is indeed all there, but why were we so 
long in seeing it ? " 

" Let us make ourselves comfortable on this bench," said 
the doctor, **and I will tell you wliat is the modem answer 
to the very interesting question you raise. At first glance, 
certainly the delay of the world in general, and esj>ccially 
of the American [>eople, to i-ealize that democracy logically 
meant the substitution of popular government for the rule 
of the rich in reg^ulating the production and distribution^ 
wealth seems incomprehensible, not only because it was so 
pld'in an inference from the idea of popular govenmient but 
also because it was one which the masses of the people were 
so directly interested in carrying out Eklith's conclusion 
tliat people who wore not «i[)ablc of so simple a process of 
reasoning as that did not disserve much sympathy for the 
afTlictions they might so easily have remedied, is a very natu- 
ral Hrst impression. 

"On rellectifin, however, I think we shall conclude that 
the time taken by the world in geneml and the Americans 
in particular in finding out the full meaning of democracy 
as an economic as well iis a )H)litical proposition was not 
griuiter than might have been ex i>cc ted, considering the vast- 
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ness of the conclusions involved. It is the demoe]*atic idea 
that all human beings are peers in rights and dignity, and 
that the sole just excuse and end of human governments is,. 
therefore, the maintenance and furtherance of the common 
welfare on equal terms. This idea was the greatest social 
conception that the human mind had up to that time ever 
formed. It contained, when first conceived, the promise and 
potency of a complete ti*ansformation of all then existing 
social institutions, one and all of which had hitherto been 
based and formed on the principle of personal and class 
privilege and authority and the domination and selfish use 
of the many by the few. But it was simply inconsistent 
with the limitations of the human intellect that the implica- 
tions of an idea so prodigious should at once have been 
taken in. The idea must absolutely have time to gi*ow. 
The entire present order of economic democracy and equal- 
ity was indeed logically bound up in the iii*st full statement 
of the democratic idea, but only as the fuIl-gi*own tree is in 
the seed : in the one case, as in the other, time was an essen- 
tial element in the evolution of the result 

"We divide the history of the evolution of the demo^ 

cratic idea into two broadly'' contrasted phases. The first of 

k these we call the phase of negative tlemocracy. To under- 

• stand it we must consider how the democratic idea originated. 

[Ideas are bom of previous ideas and are long in outgrowing 

.Hlie characteristics and limitations impressed on them^y the 

circumstances under which they came into existence. The 

idea of iK)pular government, in the case of America as in 

previous republican experiments in general, was a protest 

against royal government and its abuses. Nothing is more 

certain than that the signers of the immorUil Declaration 

had no idea that democi*acy necessarily meant anything 

more than a device for getting along without kings. They 

conceived of it as a change in the forms of government only, 

and not at all in the principles and purf)oses of government. 

" They were not, indeed, wholly without misgivings lest 

it might some time occur to the sovereign people that, being 

sovereign, it would be a good idea to use their sovereignty 

to improve their own condition. In fact, they seem to have 

given some serious thought to that possibility, but so little 
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were they yet able to appreciate tlie logic aiid foix^ of tlie 
democratic idea tliat they believed it possible by ingenious 
clauses in paper Constitutions to prevent tlie people from 
using their power to help themselves even if they should 
wish to. s 

** Tliis first phase of the evolution of democracy, during 
which it was conceived of solely as a substitute for royalty, 
includes all the so-called republican experiments up to the 
beginning of the twentieth century, of which, of course, the 
American Republic was the most important During this 
period the democratic idea remained a mere protest against 
a previous form of government, absolutely without any new 
positive or vital principle of its own. Although the people 
had deposed the king as driver of the social chariot, and 
taken the reins into their own hands, they did not thiuk as 
yet of anything but keeping the vehicle in the old ruts and 
naturally the })asscngers scarcely noticed the change. 

*^The second phase in the evolution of the democratic 
idea began with the awakening of the people to the percep- 
tion tliat the deposing of kings, instead of being the main 
end and mission of democracy, was merely preliminary to 
its real programme, which was the use of the collective social 
machinery for the indefinite promotion of the welfare of the 
people at larga 

** It is an interesting fact that the people began to think 
of applying their political jiower to the improvement of 
their material ccmdition in Euixipc eiirlicr than in America, 
although democratic forms had found much less acceptance 
thei-e. This was, of course, on account of the perennial 
economic distress of the masses in the old countries, which 
prompted them to think first about the bearing any new 
idea might have on the question of livelihood. On the other 
hand, the general prosperity of the masses in America and 
the comparative ease of making a living up to the beginning 
of the last quarter of the ninetoentli century account for the 
fact that it was not till tlien that the American people began 
to think seriously of improving their economic condition by 
collective action. 

"During the negative phase of democracy it had been 
considci'ed as diiFering from monarchy only as two machines 
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might differ, the general use and purpose of which were 
the same. With the evolution of the democratic idea into 
the second or positive ))hase, it was recognized that tlio 
titiiisfer of the supi*onie |M)\ver from king and nobles t(>_ 
people meant not merely a change in the forms of govern- 
ment, but a fundamental revolution in the whole idea of 
government, its motives, purposes, and functions — a revolu- 
tion equivalent to a i*evei*sal of i)o]arity of the entire social 
system, carrying, so to speak, the entire compass card with 
A it, and making north south, and east west. Then was seen 

what seems so plain to us that it is hard to understand why 
it was not always seen, that instead of its heiiig proper for 
the sovereign x>eople to confine themselves to the functions 
which the kings and classes had discharged when they 
were in power, the presumption was, on the contrary, since 
the interest of kings and classes had always heen exactly 
op|K>sed to those of the people, that whatever the previous 
governments had done, the people as rulers ought not to do, 
and whatever the previous governments had not done, it 
would he presumably for the interest of the people to do ; 
and that the main use and function of popular government 
was properly one which no previous government had ever 
paid any attention to, namely, the use of the power of the 
social organization to raise tlie material and moral welfare 
of the whole body of the sovereign people to the highest 
possible point at which the same degree of welfare could l>e 
secured to all — that is to say, an equal level. The democ- 
racy of the second or positive phase triumphed in the great 
Revolution, and has since been the only form of govern- 
ment knoAvn in the world." 

"Which amounts to saying," I observed, "that there 
never was a democratic government properly so called be- 
fore the twentieth century." 

"Just so," assented the doctor. "The so-called republics 
of the first phase we class as pseudo-republics or negative 
democracies. They were not, of course, in any sense, truly 
' popular governments at all, but merely masks for plutocracy, 
under which the rich were the real though in-esiwusible 
ruleral You will readily see that they could have been 
nothing else. The masses from the beginning of the world 
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had been the subjects and servants of the rich, but tlie kings 
had been above the rich, and constituted a check on their 
dominion. The overthrow of Uie kings left no clieck at aU 
on the power of tlie rich, whicli became supreme. The peo- 
ple, indeed, nominally wei'e sovereigns ; but as these sover- 
eigns were individually and as a class the economic serfs of 
the rich, and lived at their mercy, the so-called )x>pu]ar 
government became the mere stalking-horse of the capi- 
talists. 

" Regarded as necessary steps in the evolution of society 
from pure monarchy to pure democracy, these republics of 
the negative phase mark a stage of prog^ress ; but if regarded 
as finalities they were a ty|)e far less admirable on the 
v^hole than decent monaixrhics. In i*espcct esjKXjially to 
their susceptibility to corruption and plutocratic subversion 
they were the worst kind of government possible. The 
nineteenth century, during which this crop of iweudo-dcmoc- 
racies ripened for the sickle of the great Revolution, seems 
to the modern view nothing but a dreary interregnum of 
nondescript, faineant government intervening between the 
decajlimo©-^tjf~^rlle monarchy in the eighteenth century 
and the rise of positive democracy in the twentieth. The 
period may be compared to that of the minority of a king, 
during which the royal power is abused by wicketl stewards. 
The |>eopIe had been proclaimed as sovereign, but they had 
not yet assumed the sceptii*.'' 

"And yet,'' said I, "during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, when, as you say, the world had not yet 
seen a single si)ecimen of iH>pular government, our wise 
men were telling us that the democratic system had been 
fully tested and was ready to l)e judged on its results. Not 
a few of them, indeed, wont so far as to sa}' that the demo- 
cratic experiment had prove<l a failure when, in jwint of 
fact, it seems that no exjK^riment in democracy, proj>erly 
understooil, had as yet ever been so much as attempteil." 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

" It is a very sympathetic Uisk," he said, " to explain the 
slowness of the massos in fooling thoir way to a conipro- 
honsion of all that the dom(K*ratic idea meant for thom, 

but it is one et^ually diilicult and thankless to account for 
8 
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the blank failure of the philosophers, historians, and states- 
men of your day to arrive at an intelligent estimate of the 
logical content of democracy and to forecast its outcome. 
Surely the very smallness of the pi*acticul iv^ults thus far 
achieved by the democratic movement as compared with 
the magnitude of its proposition and the forces behind it 
ought to have suggested to them that its evolution was yet 
but in the first stage. How could intelligent men delude 
themselves with the notion that the most portentous and 
revolutionary idea of all time had exhausted its influence 
and fulfilled its mission in changing the title of the execu- 
tive of a nation from king to President, and the name of the 
national Legislature from Parliament to Congress ? If your 
pedagogues, college professors and presidents, and others 
who wevQ responsible for your education, had been worth 
their salt, you would have found nothing in the present 
order of economic equality that would in the least have 
surprised you. You would have said at once that it was just 
what you had been taught must necessarily be the next 
phase in the inevitable evolution of the democratic idea."' 

Edith beckoned from the door and we rose from our seat. 

** The revolutionary party in the great Revolution,*' said 
the doctor, as we sauntered toward the house, ** carried on 
the work of agitation and propaganda under various names 
more or less grotesque and ill-fitting as political party names 
were apt to be, but .the one word democracy, with its vari- 
ous equivalents and derivatives, more accurately and com- 
pletely expressed, explained, and justified their method, 
reason, and purpose than a library of books could do. The 
American people fancied that they had set up a popular 
government when they separated from England, but they 
were deluded. In conquering the political iK)wer formerly 
exercised by the king, the i)eople had but taken the out- 
works of the fortress of tyranny. The economic system 
which was the citadel and commanded every part of the 
social structure remained in possession of private and irre- 
sponsible rulers, and so long as it was so held, the pos- 
session of the outworks was of no use to the people, and 
only i*etained by the sufferance of the garrison of the cita- 
del. The Revolution came when the people saw that they 
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must either take the citadel or evacuate the outworks. 

They must either complete tlie work of establishing popiP 

Inr government wliirh IumI been barely begun by their 

^ fathers, or abandon all that their fathers had accomplished. |^ 



CHAPTER III. 

I ACQUIRE A STAKE IN THE COUNTRY. 

On going into breakfast the ladies met us with a highly 
interesting piece of intelligence which they had found in 
the morning's news. It was, in fact, nothing less than an 
announcement of action taken by the Unitetl States Con- 
gress in relation to myself. A i*esolution had, it apiN)ared, 
been unanimously passed which, after reciting the facts 
of my extraordinary return to life, proceeded to clear up 
any conceivable question that might arise as to my legal 
status by declaring me an American citizen in full standing 
and entitled to all a citizen's ripfhts nnd~ltnniunities, but at 
the same time a guest of the nation, and as such free of the 
duties and services incumbent upon citizens in general ex- 
cept as I might choose to assume them. 

Secluded as I had been hitherto in the Leete household, 
this was almost the first intimation I had received of the 
great and general interest of the public in my case. That 
interest, I was now informed, had passed beyond my person- 
ality and was already protlucing a general revival of the 
study of nineteenth -century literature and i>olitics, and es- 
pecially of the history and philosophy of the transition 
period, when the old order passed into tlie new. 

"The fact is,'' said tlie doctor, " the nation has only dis- 
charge<l a debt of gratitude in making you its guest, for you 
have already done more for our educational interests by 
promoting historical study than a regiment of instructors 
could achieve in a lifetime." 

Il^HMirrins" to the topic of thr con«»T<»ssional resolution, 
the doctor said that, in his opinion, it was superfluous, for 
though I had certainly slept on my rights as a citizen rather 
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an extraordinary length of time, tliei-o was no ground on 
which I could be argued to have forfeited any of them. 
However that might be, seeing the i*esolution left no doubt 
as to my status, lie suggesteil that the first thing we did 
after breakfast should be to go down to the National Bank 
and open my citizen *s account 

" Of course," I said, as we left the house, " I am glad to 
be relieved of the necessity of being a pensioner on you any 
longer, but I confess I feel a little cheap about accepting as 
a gift this generous pixjvision of the nation." 

** My dear Julian," replied the doctor, " it is sometimes a 
little difficult for me to quite get your point of view of our 
institutions." 

" I should think it ought to be easy enough in this case. 
I feel as if I were an object of public charity." 

" Ah ! " said the doctor, " you feel that the nation has 
done you a favor, laid you under an obligation. You must 
excuse my obtuseness, but the fact is we look at this matter 
of the economic provision for citizens from an entiixjly dif- 
ferent standpoint. It seems to us that in claiming and ac- 
cepting your citizen^s maintenance you i^erform a civic 
duty, whereby you put the nation — that is, the general body 
of your fellow-citizens— under rather more obligation than 

you incur." 

I turned to see if the doctor were not jesting, but he was 

evidently quite serious. 

** I ought by this time to be used to finding that every- 
thing goes by contraries in these days," I said, " but really, 
by what inversion of common sense, as it was understood in 
the nineteenth century, do you make out that by accepting 
a pecuniary provision from the nation I oblige it more than 
it obliges me ? " 

"I think it will be easy to make you see that," replied 
the doctor, "without requiring you to do any violence to 
the methods of reasoning to which your contemporaries 
were accustomed. You used to have, I believe, a system of 
gratuitous public education maintained by the state." 

** Yes." 

" What was the idea of it ? " 

" That a citizen was not a safe voter without education." 
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" PiMXjiscly so. The stato therefore at great expense pro- 
vided free education for the people. It was greatly for the 
advantage of the citizen to accept this education just as it is 
for you to accept this provision, but it was still more for the 
interest of the state that the citizen should accept it. Do 
you see tlio jwint ? '' 

'' I can see that it is the interest of the state that I should 
accept an education, but not exactly why it is for the state's 
interest that I should accept a share of tlie public wealth.'' 

"Nevertheless it is the same reason, namely, the public 
interest in good government We hold it to be a selfiCYi- 
dentjirjuciple that every one who exercises the suffrage. 
sTiould not only be educated, but should have a stake in the 
country, in order that self-iiitei'cst may bo identilied willi 
public intei'cst As the power exercised by every citizen 
through the suffrage is the same, the economic stake should 
be the same, and so you see we come to the reason why the 
public safety requires that you should loyally accept your 
equal stake in the country quite apart from tlie personal 
advantage you derive by doing so." 

" Do you know," I said, " that this idea of yours, that 
every one who votes should have an economic stake in the 
country, is one which our rankest Tories were very fond of 
insisting on, but the pnictical conclusion they drew from it 
was diametrically opposed to that which you draw ? They 
would have agreed with you on the axiom that political 
power and economic stake in the country should go together, 
but the practical application they made of it was negative in- 
stead of positive. You argue tliat l>ecause an economic in- 
terest in the country should go witli the suffrage, all wlio 
have the suffrage should have that interest guanuitced 
them. They argue<l, on the contrary, that fix>m all who 
had not tlie economic stake the suffrage should be taken 
awav. There were not a few of mv friends who maintained 
that some such limitation of tlie suffrage was needed to save 
the democratic ex|>eriment from failure." 

** That is to say," ol>servofl the doctor, " it was pro|>osed 
to save the democratic experiment by abandoning it. It 
was an ingenious thought, but it so hap|)encd that democ- 
racy was not an exi)erimeut which could be abandoned, but 
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an evolution which must be fulfilled.^ In what a striking 
nfanner does that talk of your conteinpoi'ai'ies about limit- 
ing the suiFmge to cori*espond with the economic position of 
citizens illustrate the failure of even the mont intelligent 
classes in your time to gi*asp the full signiilciuice of the 
democratic faith which they professed ! The primal prin- 
ciple of democracy is the worth and dignity of the indiviiL- 
ual. That dignity, consisting in the quality of human nat ui*e, ^ 
is essentially the same in all individuals, and ther efore 
equality is the vital principle of democracy. Tojhis intrin- 
sic and equal dignity of the individual all material condi- 
tions must be made subservient, and ()ei*sonal accidents and 
attributes sul)oiHlinated. The raising up of the human being 
without respect of x>crsons is the constant and only rational 
motive of the democi'atic iwlicy. Contrast with this con- 
ception that precious notion of your contemiK>raries as to 
restricting suffrage. Recognizing the material disparities in 
the circumstances of individuals, they proposed to conform 
the rights and dignities of the individual to his material 
circumstances instead of conforming the material circum- 
stances to the essential and equal dignity of the man." 
r^ "In short," said I, "while under our system we con- 
I formed men to things, you think it more reasonable to con- 
y form things to men ? " 

^^-^ "That is, indeed," replied the doctor, "the vital differ- 
ence between the old and the new orders." 

We walked in silence for some moments. Pi-csently the 
doctor said : " I was trying to recall an expression you just 
used which suggested a wide difference between the sense 
in which the same phrase was understood in your day and 
now is. I was saying that we thought everybody who 
voted ought to have a pi^operty stake in the country, and 
you observed that some j^eople had the same idea in your 
time, but acconling to our view of what a stiike in tlie 
country is no one had it or could have it under your eco- 
nomic system." 

"Why not?" I demanded. "Did not men who owned 
property in a country — a millionairc, for instance, like my- 
self — have a st4ike in it ?" 

"In the sense that his pi'oiKjrty was geographically lo- 
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cated in the country it niij^lit be {)erhaps called a stake with- 
in the country but not a stake in the country. It was the 
exclusive ownership of a piece of the country or a portion 
of the wealth in the country, and all it prompted the owner 
to was devotion to and care for that specific portion without 
regard to tlie rest. Such a sci>arate stake or the ambition to 
obtain it, far from making its owner or seeker a citizen de- 
voted to the common weal, was quite as likely to make him 
a dangerous one, for his selfish interest was to aggrandize 
his separate stake at the ex^Kinse of his fellow-citizens and of 
the public inte rest. Your millionaires — with no personal re- 
tection ui>on yourself, of course — appear to have been the 
most dangerous class of citizens 3'ou had, and that is just 
what might bo exjicctcd fi-om their having what you called 
but what we should not call a stake in the country. Wealth 
owned in that way could only be a divisive and antisocial 
infiuence. 

** What we mean by a stake in the country is something 
wnich nobody coiild poSsibfy liav^-tw^il-eco nou 1 i crgoITdari ty_ 
hadreplaced the private ownershlp"of capitar Every one, 
of course, has his own house and piece of land if he or she 
desires them, and always his or her own income to use at 
pleasure : but these are allotments for use only, and, being 
always equal, (Sra^funrtsh^ifo 'ground for dissension. The 
capital of the nation, the source of all this consumption, is 
indivlsibly field by all in common, and it is impossible 
that there should be any dispute on selfish grounds as to 
the administration of this common interest on which all 
private interests depend, whatever differences of judgment 
there may be. The citizen s share in this common fund is a 
sort of stake in the country that makes it impossible to hurt 
another's interest without hurting one's own, or to lielp one's 
own interest without i)romoting equally all other interests. 
As to its economic bearings it may be said that it makes the 
Golden Rule an automatic principle of government. What 
we would do for ourselves we must of necessity do also for 
othei's. Until o<'ononn'c solidarity made it possible to carry 
out in this sense the idea that every citizen ought to have a 
stake in the country, the democratic system never had a 
chance to develop its genius.'* 
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"It seems," I said, *' that your foundation principle of 
economic equality which I supposed was mainly suggested 
and intended in the intci*est of the material well-being of the 
people, is quite as much a principle of political policy for 
safeguarding the stability and wise ordering of govern- 
ment" 

" Most assui-edly," replied the doctor. " Our economic 
system is a measure of statesmanship quite as much as of 
humanity. You sec, the first condition of efficiency or 
stability in any government is that tlie governing power 
should have a direct, constant, and supreme interest in the 
general welfare — that is, in the prosperity of the whole 
state as distinguished fi*om any part of it It had been the 
8ti*ong point of monarchy that tlie king, for selfish reasons 
as proprietor of the country, felt this interest The auto- 
cratic form of government, solely on that account had 
always a certain rough sort of efficiency. It had been, on 
the other hand, the fatal weakness of democracy, during its 
negative phase previous to the gi*eat Revolution, that the 
people, who wei*e the rulers, had individually only an in- 
direct and sentimental interest in the state as a whole, or its 
^ machinery — their real, main, constant, and direct interest 
being concentrated upon their personal fortunes, their pri- 
vate stakes, distinct from and adverse to the general strike. 
In moments of enthusiasm they might rally to the support 
of the commonwealth, but for the most part that had no 
custodian, but was at the mercy of designing men and fac- 
tions who sought to plunder the commonwealth and use 
the machinery of government for personal or class ends. 
This was the structural weakness of democracies, by the 
effect of which, after passing their fii-st youth, they became 
invariably, as the inequality of wealth developed, the most 
coniipt and worthless of all forms of government and the 
most susceptible to misuse and j^erversion for selfish, p<ir- 
sonal, and class puii>osos. It was a weakness incurable so 
long as the capital of the country, its economic interests, 
remained in private hands, and one that could be remedied 
only by the radical abolition of private capitalism and the 
unification of the nation ^s capital under collective control. 
This done, the same economic motive — which, while the 
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capital remained in private liands, was a divisive influence 
tending to destroy that public spirit which is the breath of 
life in a democracy — became the most powerful of cohesive 
forces, making popular government not only ideally the 
most just but practically the most succe&sful and efficient of 
political systems. The citizen, who before had been the 
champion of a part against the rest, became by this change 
a guardian of the whole/' 



CHAPTER IV. 

A TWKNTIETII-CENTURY BANK PARLOR. 

The formalities at the bank proved to be very simple. 
Dr. Leete introduced me to the superintendent, and the rest 
followed as a matter of course, the whole pixx^ess not taking 
three minutes. I was informed that the annual credit of 
the adult citizen for that year was $4,000, and that the por- 
tion due me for the remainder of the year, it being the latter 
part of September, was $1,075.41. Taking vouchers to the 
amount of $300, I left the rest on deposit precisely as I 
should have done at one of the nineteenth-century banks 
in drawing money for present use. The transaction con- 
cluded, Mr. Chapin, the superintendent, invited me into his 
office. 

** How does our banking system strike you as compared 
with that of your day ? " he asketl. 

** It has one manifest advantage from the point of view 
of a penniless revenant like myself," I said — "namely, that 
one receives a credit without having made a deixwit; other- 
wise I scarcely know enough of it to give an opinion." 

"When you come to be more familiar with our banking 
methods," said the superintendent. "I think you will l>e 
struck witli tlieir similarity to your own. Of course, we have 
no money and nothing answering to money, but the whole 
science of banking from its inception was preparing the wny 
for the abolition of money. The only way, really, in wliirh 
our system differs from yours is that every one starts the 
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year with the same balance to his credit and that this credit 
is not transferable. As to requiring^ deiK)sits before accounts 
are ojKined, we are necessai-ily quite as strict as your bankci*s 
wei-e, only in our case tlie i)eople, collectively, make the de- 
posit for all at once. This collective deposit is made up of 
such provisions of different commodities and such installa- 
tions for the various public services as are expected to be 
necessary. Prices or cost estimates are put on these com- 
modities and services, and the aggregate sum of the ])riccs 
l)cing divided by the population gives tlie amount of the 
citizen's personal credit, which is simi)ly his aliquot share of 
the commodities and services available for the year. No 
doubt, however, Dr. Leete has told you all about this." 

*'But I was not here to be included in tlie estimate of the 
year," I said. *' I hope that my credit is not taken out of 
other people's." 

"You need feel no concern," replied the superintendent 
"While it is astonishing how variations in demand balance 
one another when great populations are concerned, yet it 
would be impossible to conduct so big a business as ours 
without large margins. It is the aim in the pixxluction of 
perishable things, and those in which fancy often changes, to 
keep as little ahead of the demand as possible, but in all the 
important staples such great surpluses are constantly caiTied 
that a two years' drought would not affect the price of non- 
perishable produce, while an unexpected addition of sev- 
eral millions to tlie population could bo taken cai*e of at any 
time without disturbance." 

" Dr. Ijcete has told me," I said, *' that any part of the 
credit not used by a citizen during the year is canceled, not 
being good for the next year. I supi)ose that is to prevent 
the possibility of hoarding, by which the equality of your 
economic condition might be undermined." 

•' It would have the effect to prevent such hoarding, cer- 
tainly," said the superintendent, '' but it is otherwise needful 
to simplify the national bookkeeping and prevent confusion. 
The animal credit is an order on a specific provision available 
during a certain year. For the next year a new calculation 
with somewhat different elements has to be made, and to 
make it tlie books must be balanced and all orders canceled 
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that have not been presented, so that we may know just 
where we stand." 

" What, on the other hand, will happen if I run through 
my credit before the year is out ? " 

The superintendent smiled. ** I have read," he said, ** that 
the spendthrift evil was quite a serious one in your day. 
Our system has the advantage over yours that the most in- 
corrigible spendthrift can not trench on his principal, which 
consists in his indivisible equal share in the capital of the 
•nation. All he ca n at most do is to waste the annual divi- 
dend. Should you do tliis, I have no doubt your friends 
will take care of you, and if they do not you may be sure 
the nation will, for we have not the sti*ong stomaclis that 
enablc<l our forefathers to enjoy plenty with hungry peo))lo 
about them. The fact is, we are so squeamish that the knowl- 
edge that a single individual in the nation was in want 
would keep us all awake nights. If you insisted on being 
in neetl, you would have to hide away for the purpose. 

" Have you any idea," I asked, " how much this credit of 
$4,000 would have been equal to in purchasing power in 
1887?" 

" Somewhere about $6,000 or $7,000, I should say, " re- 
plied Mr. Chapin. '' In estimating the economic position of 
the citizen you must consider that a great variety of services 
and commodities are now supplied gratuitously on public 
account, which formerly individuals had to pay for, as, for 
example, water, light, music, news, the theatre and opera, all 
sorts of postal and electrical communications, transportation, 
and otiier things too numerous to detail." 

" Since you furnish so much on public or common ac- 
count, why not furnish everything in that way ? It would 
simplify matters, I should say." 

** We think, on the contrary, that it would complicate the 
administration, and certainly it would not suit the people as 
well. You see, while we insist on equality we detest uni- 
formity, and seek to provide Trx^e play to the greatest possible, 
variety of Listcs in our cx|)enditui'e.'' 

Thinking I might be intei*estetl in looking them over, the 
suix^rintendent had brouglit into the office some of the books 
of the bank. Without having been at all exp<!rt in nine- 
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teenth-century methods of bookkeeping, I was much im- 
pressed with the extreme siin])licity of these accounts com- 
pared with any I had been familiar with. Speaking of this, 
I added that it impi*essed me the more, as I had received an 
impi'ession that, great as were the superiorities of the na- 
tional co-operative system over our way of doing business, 
it must involve a great increase in tlie amount of bookkeep- 
ing as compared with what was necessary under the old 
system. The superintendent and Dr. Leete looked at each 
other and smiled. 

" Do you know, Mr. West," said the former, ** it strikes us 
as very odd that you should have tliat idea ? We estimate 
that under our system one accountant serves where dozens 
were needed in your day." 

*'But," said I, ''the nation has now a separate account 
with or for every man, woman, and child in the country." 

** Of course," replied the sui>erintendent, " but did it not 
have the same in your day ? How else could it have as- 
sessed and collected taxes or exacted a dozen other duties 
from citizens ? For example, your tax system alone with 
its inquisitions, appraisements, machinery of collection and 
penalties was vastly more complex than the accounts in 
these books before you, which consist, as you see, in giving 
to every ))erson the same credit at the beginning of the year, 
and afterward sim])ly recording the withdrawals without 
calculations of interest or other incidents whatever. In fact, 
Mr. West, so simple and invariable are the conditions that 
/the accounts are kept automatically by a machine, the ac- 
I countant merely playing on a keyboard." 

'* But I understand that every citizen has a record kept 
also of his services as the basis of grading and regrading." 
' " Certainly, and a most minute one, with most careful 
guards against error or imfairness. But it is a record hav- 
ing none of the complications of one of your money or 
wages accounts for work done, but is rather like the simple 
honor records of your educational institutions by which 
the ranking of the students was determined." 

*^ But the citizen also lias relations with the public stores 
from which he supplies his needs ? " 

" Certainly, but not a relation of account As your peo- 
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pie would liave said, all pui*cliases are for cash only — that is, 
on the cretlit card." 

" There remains," I pei*sisted, "the accountings f or gtxxls 
and services between the stores and tlie pixxl active depart- 
ments and between the sevei*al de|xirtments." 

"Certainly ; but the wliole system being under one head' 
and all the parts working together with no friction and no 
motive for any indirection, such accounting is child's work 
compared with the adjustment of dealings between the nm- 
tually suspicious private capitalists, who divided among 
themselves the field of business in your day, and sat up 
nights devising tricks to deceive, defeat, and overreach one 
another." 

" But how about the elaborate statistics on which you 
base the calculations that guide production ? Tliere at least 
is need of a good deal of figuring." 

"Your national and State governments," replied Mr. 
Chapin, " published annually great masses of similar statis- 
tics, which, while often very inaccurate, must liave cost far 
more trouble to accumulate, seeing that they involved an 
unwelcome inquisition into the affairs of private |)ei*sons in- 
stead of a mere collection of reports from the books of differ- 
ent departments of one great business. Forecasts of prob- 
able consumption every manufacturer, merchant, and store- 
kee|>er had to make in your day, and mistakes meant ruin. 
Nevertheless, he could but guess, because he had nosufRcient 
data. Given the complete data that we have, and a forecast/ 
IS as much increased in certainty as it is simplified in difll>^ 
culty." 

" Kindly spare me any further demonstration of the stu- 
pidity of my criticism." 

" Dear me, Mr. West, there is no question of stupidity. A 
wholly new system of things always impresses the mind at 
first sight with an effect of complexity, although it may 
be found on examination to be simplicity itself. But 
please do not stop me just yet, for I have tohl you only one 
side of the matter. I have shown you how few and simple 
are the atvounts we keep conipan»d with those in corre- 
sponding relations kept by you ; but the biggest ))art of the 
subject is the accounts you had to keep wliich we do not 
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keep at all. Debit and credit aixj no longer known ; interest, 
refills, profits, and all the caleulatioius based on them no 
more have any place in human alFaii*s. In your day overy- 
Inxly, besides his iicctmnt with the state, was involved in a 
network of accounts with all about him. Even the humblest 
wage-earner was on the books of half a dozen tradesmen, 
while a man of substance might be down in scoi*es or hun- 
di*eds, and this without s^Kiaking of men not engago<l in 
commerce. A fairly nimble dollar had to be set down so 
many times in so many places, as it went from hand to hand, 
that we calculate in about five years it must have cost itself 
in ink, paper, pens, and clerk hire, let alone fi-et and woriy. 
All these forms of private and business accounts have now 
been done away with. Nobody owes anybody, or is owed 
by anybody, or has any contract with anybody, or any ac- 
count of any sort with anybody, but is simply beholden to 
everybody for such kindly regard as his virtues may attract." 



CHAPTER V. 

I EXPERIENCE A NEW SENSATION. 

" Doctor,'* said I as we came out of the bank, " I have a 
most extraordinary feeling." 

" What sort of a feeling ? " 

** It is a sensation which I never had anything like be- 
fore," I said, " and never exjKicted to have. I feel as if I 
wanted to go to work. Yes, Julian West, millionaii*e, 
loafer by profession, who never did anything useful in his 
life and never wanted to, find.s himself seized with an over- 
mastering desire to roll up his sleeves and do something 
toward rendering an equivalent for his living." 

/' But," said the doctor, " Congress has declared you the 
guest of the nation, and expressly exempted you from the 
duty of rendering any sort of public service." 

"That is all very well, and I take it kindly, but I begin 
to feel that I should not enjoy knowing that I was living 
on other people." 
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"What do you suppose it is,** said the doctor, smiling, 
"that has given you this sensitiveness about living on 
others which, as you say, you never felt before ? " 

" I have never been much given to self-analysis," I 
replied, "but the change of feeling is very easily explained 
in this case. I And myself surrounded by a community ; 
every member of which not physically disqualified is doing 
his or her own j^art toward providing the material pros- 
perity which I share. A person must be of remarkably 
tough sensibilities who would not feel ashamed under such 
circumstances if he did not take hold with the rest and do 
his pari Why didn't I feel that way about the duty of 
working in the nineteenth century ? Why, sini))ly because 
there was no such system then for sharing work, or indeed 
any system at all. For the reason that there was no fair 
play or suggestion of justice iu tlie distribution of work, 
everybody shirkcil it who could, and those who could not 
shirk it cursed the luckier ones and got even by doing as 
bad work as they could. Suppose a rich young fellow like 
myself had a feeling that he would like to do his part How 
was he going to go about it ? There was absolutely no social 
organization by which labor could be shared on any prin- 
ciple of justice. Tliere was no possibility of co-operation. We 
had to choose between taking advantage of the economic 
system to live on other people or have them take advantage 
of it to live on us. We had to climb on their backs as the 
only way of preventing them from climbing on our backs. 
We had the alternative of pi-ofiting by an unjust system or 
being its victims. There being no more moral satisfaction 
in the one alternative than the other, we naturally preferred 
the first By glimpses all the more decent of us realized the 
ineffable meanness of sponging our living out of the toilers, 
but oiu* consciences were completely bedevile<l by an eco- 
nomic system which seemed a hopeless muddle that nobotly 
could see through or set right or do right under. I will 
undertake to say that there was not a man of my set cer- 
tainly not of my friends, who, placed just as I am this morn- 
ing in presence of an absolutely simple, just and equal sys- 
tem for distributing the industrial burden, would not feel 
just as I do the impulse to roll up his sleeves and take hold.*' 
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" I am quite sure of it»" siiid the doctor. ** Your experi- 
ence strikingly confirms the chapter of revolutionary his- 
tory which tells us that when the present economic ortlcr 
wixs esUiblished those who had been under the old system 
the most irreclaimable loafers and vagabonds, responding 
to the absolute justice and fairness of the new arrangements, 
rallied to the service of the state with enthusiasm. But 
talking of what you are to do, why was not my former sug- 
gestion a good one, that you should tell our people in lec- 
tui*es about the nineteenth century ? " 

'' I thought at first that it would be a good idea,'^ I rer. 
plied, '\ but our talk in the garden this morning has about 
convinced me that the very last people who had any intelli- 
gent idea of the nineteenth century, what it meant, and 
what it was leading to, were just myself and my contem-— 
poraries of that time. After I have been with you a few 
years I may learn enough about my own period to discuss 
it intelligently." 

" There is something in that," replied the doctor. *' Mean- 
while, you see that giH^at building with the dome just across 
the square ? That is our local Industrial Exchange. Per- 
haps, seeing that we are talking of what you are to do to 
make yourself useful, you may be interested in learning a 
little of the method by which our people choose their occu- 
pations." 

I ]*eadily assented, and we crossed the square to the ex- 
change. 

" I have given you thus far," said the doctor, " only a 
general outline of our system of universal industrial sa9¥^ 
ice. You know tlmt every one of eitherseX; unle^ for some 
reason temporarily or permanently exempt, enters the pub- 
lic industrial service in the twenty-first year, and after three 
years of a sort of general apprenticeship in the unclassified 
grades elects a special occupation, unless he prefers to study 
further for one of the scientific professions. As there are a 
million youth, more or less, who thus annually elect their 
occupations, you may imagine that it must be a complex 
task to find a place for each in wliich his or her own 
taste shall be suited as well as the needs of the public serv- 
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I assiired* the doctor that I had indeed made this reflec- 
tion. 

" A very few moments will sufRce," he said. ** to disabuse 
your mind of that notion and to show you how wonderfully 
a little rational system has simjilified the task of iindiiif^ a 
fitting vocation in life which used to be so ditlicult a matter 
in your day and so rarely was accomplished in a satisfactory 
manner." 

Finding a comfortable corner for us near one of the win- 
dows of the central hall, the doctor presently brought a lot of 
sample blanks and schedules and proceeded to explain them 
to me. First he showed me the annual statement of exi- \ 
gencies by the General Government, si>ccifying in what pro- 
portion the force of workers that was to become available 
that year ought to be distributeil among the several occu- 
pations in order to carry on the industrial service. That 
was the side of the subject which represented the necessities 
of the public service that must be met Next he showed me 
the volunteering or prefei^ence blank, on which every youth 
that year graduating fix>m the unchussified service indicattnl, 
if he chose to, the order of his preference as to the various 
occupations making up the public service, it being inferred, 
if he did not fill out the blank, that he or she was willing to 
be assignetl for the convenience of the service. 

" Bui," said I, " locality of residence is often quite as im- 
portant as the kuid of one's occuimtion. For example, one 
might not wish to be separated from parents, and certainly 
would not wish to be from a sweetheart, however agreeable 
the occupation assigned might be in other respects." 

** Very true," said the doctor. " If, indeed, our industrial 
system undertook to separate lovers and friends, husbands 
and wives, parents and children, without reganl to tlicir 
wishes, it certainly would not last long. You see this col- 
umn of localities. If you make your cross against Boston 
in that column, it becomes imperative ujwn the administra- 
tion to provide you employment somewhere in this district. 
It is one of the rights of every citizen to demand employment 
within his home district Otherwise, as you say, ties of love 
and friendship might be rudely broken. But of coui*se, one 
can not have his cake and eat it too ; if you make work in 
4 
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the homo district imperative, you may have to take an occu- 
pation to which you woukl have preferred some other that 
mi<|fht have heen o))en to you had you been willing to Iciive 
home. However, it is not common that one needs to sacri- 
fice a chosen career to the ties of alfection. The country isTN 
divided into industrial districts or circles, in each of which } 
there is intended to be as nearly as possible a complete sys-^^* 
tem of industry, whei-ein all the imiK>rtant arts and occu- 
jmtions are represented. It is in this way made possible for 
most of us to iind an opportunity in a chosen occupation 
without separation fi*om friends. This is the more simply 
done, as the modern means of connimnication have so far 
abolished distance that the man who lives in Boston and 
works in Springfield, one hundixjd miles away, is quite as near 
his place of business as was the average workingman of your 
day. One who, living in Boston, should work two hundi*ed 
miles away (in Albany), would be far better situated than 
the average suburbanite doing business in Boston a century 
ago. But while a grcuit numlM^r desiiv to fuid (K*cu)Kitions at 
home, thei*e are also many who from K>ve of change nuich 
prefer to leave tlie scenes of tlieir childhood. These, Uxy, in<li- 
cate their preferences by marking the number of the district 
to which they prefer to be assigned. Second or third prefer- 
ences may likewise be indicated, so that it would go hai*d in- 
deed if one could not obtain a location in at least the part 
of the country he desired, though the locality preference is 
imperative only when the pei'son desii^es to stay in the homo 
district. Otherwise it is consulted so far as consistent with 
conflicting claims. The volunteer having thus filled out his 
preference blank, takes it to the jiroper registrar and has his 
ranking officially stamped upon it" 

" What is the ranking ? " I asked. 

'' It is the figiire which indicates his previous standing in 
the schools and during his service as an unclassified worker, 
and is supposed to give the best attainable criterion thus far 
of his relative intelligence, efficiency, and devotion to duty. 
Where there are moiHj volunteers for particular occupations 
than there is room for, the lowest in ranking have to be 
content with a second or third pi'eference. The preference 
blanks are finally handed in at the local exchange, and are 
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collatcil at the central office of tlie industrial district All 
who have made home work ini])erative are first providST 
for in accordance with niuk. The blanks of those prefer- 
ring work in other districts are forwarded to the national 
bureau and there collated with those from other districts, so 
that the volunteers may be provided for as nearly as may 
be according to their wishes, subject, where conflict of claim 
arises, to their I'elative ranking right It has alwaj'S been 
observetl that the personal eccentricities of individuals in 
great bodies have a wonderful tendency to balance and 
mutually complement one another, and this principle is 
strikingly illustrated in our system of choice of occupation 
and locality. The preference blanks are filled out in June, 
and by the first of August cverylKKly knows just where he 
or she is to report for service in October. 

** However, if any one has received an assignment which 
is decidedly unwelcome either as to location or occujwition, 
it is not even then, or indwnl at any time, too late to endeavor 
to find another. The mlministration has done its best to 
adjust the individual a])titudc and wishes of each worker to 
the needs of the public st»rvicc, but its machinery is at his 
service for any further attempts he may wish to make to suit 
himself better." 

And then the doctor took me to the Transfer Department 
and showed me how persons who were dissatisfied eitlier 
with their assignment of occupation or locality could put 
themselves in communication with all others in any part of 
the country who were similarly dissatisfied, and arrange, 
subject to liberal regulations, such exchanges as might be 
mutually agreeable. 

" If a ix»rson is not absolutely unwilling to do anything at 
all," he said, '* and does not object to all parts of the country • 
equally, he ought to l>e able soimer or later to provide him- 
self l)oth with pretty nearly the occupation and locality he 
dosii'es. And if, after all, there should be any one so dull 
that he can not hope to succeed in his occujmtion or make 
a l>etter exchange with another, yet there is no occupation 
now tolorat^nl by the state which would not have been as to 
its conditions a go<lsc»nd to the most fortunately silnated 
workuian of your day. Thei-e is none in which peril to life 
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or health is not reduced to a miiiiiimm, and the dimity and 
rights of the worker absolutely guaranteed. It is a constant 
study of the adininistmtion so to bait the loss attmctive oc- 
cuiKitions with s^Micial ailvanUiges as to leisure and otiier- 
wise always to keep the balance of preference between them 
as nearly true as possible; and if, finally, there were any 
occupation which, after all, remained so distasteful as to at- 
tract no volunteei*s, and yet was necessary, its duties would 
be performed by all in rotation/* 

" As, for example," I said, ** the work of repairing and 
cleansing the sewers." 

'* If that sort of work were as offensive as it must have 
been in your day, I dare say it might have to be done by a 
rotation in which all would take their turn," replied the 
doctor, " but our sewers are as clean as our streets. They 
convey only water which has been chemically purified and 
deodorized before it enters them by an apparatus connected" 
with every dwelling. By the same apparatus all solid sew- 
age is electrically cremated, and removed in the form of 
ashes. This impi^ovement in the sew<^r system, which fol- 
lowed the great Revolution very closely, might have waited 
a hundred years before introduction but for the Revolution, 
although the necessary scientific knowledge and appliances 
had long been available. The case furnishes merely one in- 
stance out of a thousand of the devices for avoiding repul- 
sive and perilous sorts of work which, while simple enough, 
the world would never have troubled itself to adopt so long 
as the rich had in the poor a race of uncomplaining eco- 
nomic serfs on which to lay all their burdens. The effect of 
economic equality was to make it equally the interest of all 
to avoid, so far as possible, the more unpleasant tasks, since 
henceforth they must be shared by all. In this way, wholly 
apart from the moral aspects of the matter, the progress of 
chemical, sanitary, and mechanical science owes an incalcu- 
lable debt to the Revolution." 

** Probably," I said, " you have sometimes eccentric per- 
sons — * crooked sticks * we used to call them — who refuse to 
adapt themselves to the social order on any terms or admit 
any such thing as social duty. If such a person should 
flatly refuse to render any sort of industrial or useful service 
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on any terms, what would be done with him ? No doubt 
there is a compulsory side to your system for dealing with 
such persons ? " 

** Not at all," replied the doctor. " If our system can not 
stand on its merits as the best possible arrangement for pro- 
moting the highest welfare of all, let it fall. As to the 
matter of industrial service, the law is simply that if any 
one shall I'efuse to do his or her part toward the mainte- 
nance of the social order he shall not be allowed to partake 
of its benefits. It would obviouslv not be fair to the rest 
that he should do so. But as to com|>elling him to work 
against his will by force, such an idea would be abhorrent 
to our peoidc. The service of society is, above all, a service 
of honor, and all its associations ai*e what you used to call 
chivalrous. Even as in your day soldiei"S would not serve 
with skulkers, but drummed cowaixls out of the camp, so_ 
would our workers refuse the companionship of persons 
openly seeking to evade their civic duty." 

** But what do you do with such persons ? " 

"If an adult, being neither criminal nor insane, should 
delibei'at^ly and flxe<lly refuse to render his quot^iof service 
in any way, either in a chosen occupation or. on failure to 
choose, in an a.ssigned one, he would be furnished with such 
a collection of seeds and tools as he might choose and turned 
loose on Ji reservation expressly pre|>ared for such ])ersons, 
coiTJ^pon ding al i 1 1 Te jierhaps with the reservations set apart 
for si|tA Indiansin your day as weix; unwilling to acce])t 
civilization. There he would be left to work out a better 
solution of the problem of exi.stence than our society offers, 
if he could do so. We think we have the best possible s<K'ial 
system, but if there is a better we want to know it, so that 
we may adopt it We encourage the spirit of experiment" 

** And are there really cases," I said, " of individuals who 
thus voluntarily abandon society in preference to fulfilling 
their social duty ? " 

** There have been such cases, though I do not know that 
there are any at the present time. But the provision for 
them exists." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IIONI 80IT QUI MAL Y PBN8E. 

When wo I'eaclied the house tlie doctor said : 

*' I am going to leave you to Edith this morning. Tlie 
fact is, my duties as mentor, while extremely to my taste, 
are not quite a sinecure. The questions raised in our talks 
frequently suggest the necessity of refreshing my general 
knowledge of the contrasts between your day and this by 
looking up the historical authorities. The conversation this 
morning has indicated lines of research which will keep me 
busy in the library the rest of the day.'- 

I found Edith in the garden, and received her congratula- 
tions upon my fully fledged citizenship. She did not seem 
at all surprised on learning my intention promptly to find 
a place in the industrial service. 

** Of course you will want to enter the service as soon as 
you can," she said. ** I knew you would. It is the only way 
to get in touch with the peo)>Ie and feel really one of the 
nation. It is the great event we all look forward to from 
childhood." 

'* Talking of industrial sei-vice," I said, " reminds me of a 
question it has a dozen times occurred to me to ask you. I 
understand that everyone who is able to do so, women as 
well as men, serves the nation from twenty -one U> forty-five 
years of age in some useful accupation ; but so far as I have 
seen, although you are the picture of health and vigor, you 
have no employment, but are quite like young ladies of ele- 
gant leisure in my day, who spent their time sitting in the 
parlor and looking handsome. Of course, it is highly 
agreeable to me that you should be so free, but how, exactly, 
is so much leisure on your part squared with the univei*sal 
obligation of service ? " 

Edith was greatly amused. *' And so you thought I was 
shirking ? Had it not occurred to you that thei*e might 
probably be such things as vacations or furloughs in the in- 
dustrial service, and that the rather unusual and intei*esting 
guest in our household might furnish a natural occasion for 
me to take au outing if I could get it ? " 
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*' And can you tiike your vacation when you please ? " 

" We can take a jwrtion of it when we please, always 
subject, of coui-se, to the needs of the service." _ 

**But what do you do when you are at work — teach! 
school, paint china, keep books for the Government, stand 
behind a counter in the public stores, or operate a typewriter 
or telcgrapli wire ? " 

** Does that list exhaust the number of women's occupa- 
tions in your day ? " 

** Oh, no ; those were only some of their lighter and pleas- 
anter occupations. Women were also the scrubbers, the 
washers, the servants of all work. Tlie most repulsive and 
humiliating kinds of drudgery were put off upon the women 
of the i)oorcr class ; but I suppose, of course, you do not doy 
any such work." 

" You may be sure that I do my part of whatever un- 
pleasant things there are to do, and so does every one in the 
nation ; but, indeetl, we have long ago arranged affairs so 
that there is very little such work to do. But, tell mc, wci*o 
there no women in your day who were machinists, farmers, 
engineers, carpenters, ii-on workei-s, builders, engine drivers, 
or members of the other great crafts ? " 

" There were no women in such occupations. They 
were followed by men only." 

" I suppose I knew that," she said ; '* I have read as nmch ; 
but it is strange to talk with a man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who is so much like a man of to-day and realize that 
the women were so different as to seem like another order 
of beings." 

"But, really," said I, "I don't understand how in these 
respects the women can do very differently now unless they 
are physically much stronger. Most of these occupations 
you have just mentioned were too heavy for their strength, 
and for that reason, largely, were limited to men, as I should 
suppose they mu.st still l>e." 

"There is not a tnulo or (xrcupation in the whole list," 
n'plird Edith, "in which women do not take part. It is 
jKirlly lM'<*aus<j we ai-c* pliy.si<*all3' much moiX3 vijr<»rmLS than 
the jKHir citMitures of your time that we do the sorts of work 
that were too heavy for them, but it is still more an account 
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of the perfection of macluuei!y. As we have gvown stronger, 
all sorts of work have grown lighter. Abnost no heavy 
work is done directly now ; machines do all, and we only 
need to guide them, and the lighter the hand that guides, 
the better the work done. So you see that nowadays phys- 
ical qualities have much less to do than mental with the 
choice of occupations. The mind is constantly getting 
nearer to the work, and father says some day we may be 
able to work by sheer will power directly and have no need 
of hands at all. It is said that thei*e are actually more women 
than men in great machine works. My mother was first 
lieutenant in a great iron works. Some have a theory that 
I the sense of powe^ which one has in controlling giant en- 
> gines appeals to women's sensibilities even moi*o than to 
• men's. But i*eally it is not quite fair to make you guess 
i what my occupation is, for I have not fully decided on it.'* 

" But you said you wei'e already at work." 

** Oh, yes, but you know that before we choose our life 
occupation we ai*e throe yeare in the iniclassideil or miscel- 
laneous class of workers. I am in my second year in that 
class." 

" What do you do ? " 

"A little of everything and nothing long. The idea is 
to give us during that i>orio<l a little practical experience in 
all the main departments of work, so that we may know 
better how and what to choose as an occupation. We are 
supposed to have got thi*ough with the schools before wo 
enter this class, but really I have learned more since I have 
been at work than in twice the time spent in school. You 
can not imagine how perfectly delightful this grade of work 
is. I don't wonder some |>cople prefer to stay in it all their 
lives for the sake of the constant change in tasks, rather 
than elect a regular occupation. Just now I am among the 
agricultural workers on the great farm near Lexington. It 
is delightful, and I have al>out made up my mind to choose 
farm work as an occupation. That is what I had in mind 
when I asked you to guess my trade. Do you think you 
would ever have guessed that ? " 

** I don't think I ever should, and unless the conditions 
of farm work have greatly changed since my day I can 
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not imagine how you could manage it in a woman^s cos- 
tume." 

Eclith regarded me for a moment with an cxpi*e3sion of 
simple surprise, her eyes growing large. Then licr glance 
fell to her dress, and when she again looked up her expres- 
sion had changed to one which was at once meditative, 
humorous, and wholly inscrutable. Presently she said : 

" Have you not observed, my dear Julian, that the dress 
of the women you see on the streets is different from that 
which women wore in the nineteenth century ? " 

" I have noticed, of course, that they generally wear no 
skirts, but you and your mother dress as women did in 
my day." 

**And has it not occurred to j'ou to wonder why our 
dr'ss was not like theirs — why we wear skirts and they do 
not ? " 

" Possibly that has occurred to me among the thousand 
other questions that every day arise in my mind, only to be 
driven out by a thousand others before I can ask them ; but 
I think in this case I should have rather wondered why tlicse 
other women did not dress as you do instead of why you did 
not dress as they do, for your costume, being the one I was 
accustomed to, naturally struck me as the normal tyi>e, and 
this other style as a variation for some special or local rea- 
son which I should later learn about You must not think 
me altogether stupid. To tell the truth, these other women 
have as yet scarcely inipTOSsed me as being very real. You 
were at first the only i)ersoii about whose reality I felt en- 
tirely sure. All the others seemed merely parts of a fan- 
tastic farrago of wonders, more or less possible, which is 
only jiLst beginning to become intelligible and coherent In 
time I should doubtless have awakened to the fact that 
there were other women in the world besides yourself and 
begun to make inquiries alK)ut them." 

As I spoke of the absoluteness with which I had de- 
pended on her during thase first bewildering days for the 
assurance even of my own identity the quick tears rushiHl 
to my companion's eyes, and — well, for a space the other 
women were more completely forgotten than ever. 

Presently she said : '' What were we talking about ? Oh, 
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yes, I remember — about those other women. I have a con- 
fession to make. I have been guilty towaixl you all this 
time of a sort of fraud, or at legist of a llagrant suppres- 
sion of the truth, which ought not to be kejit up a moment 
longer. I sincerely hope you will forgive me, in considera- 
tion of my motive, and not " 

" Not what ? '' 

** Not bo too much startled." 

" You make me very curious," I said. " What is this 
mystery ? I think I can stand the disclosure." 

** Listen, then," she said. ** That wonderful night when 
we saw you first, of coui'se our great thought was to avoid 
agitating you when you should recover full consciousness 
by any more evidence of the amazing things that had hap- 
pened since your day than it was necessary you should see. 
We knew that in your time the use of long skirts by women 
was universal, and we reflected that to see mother and me in 
the modern di*ess would no doubt strike you very sti*angely. 
^Now, you see, although skirtless costumes are the general — 
indeed, almost universal — wear for most occasions, all pos- 
sible costumes, ancient and modern, of all races, ages, and 
civilizations, are either provided or to be obtained on the 
^shortest possible notice at the stores. It was therefore very 
easy for us to furnish ourselves with the old-style dress before 
father introduced you to us. He said people had in your 
day such strange ideas of feminine modesty and propriety 
that it would be the best way to do. Can you forgive us, 
Julian, for taking such an advantage of your ignomnce ? " 

" Ekiitli," I said, *' there were a great many institutions of 
the nineteenth century which we tolerated because we did 
not know how to get rid of them, without, however, having 
a bit better opinion of them than you have, and one of them 
was the costume by means of which our women used to dis- 
guise and cripple themselves." 

** I am delighted ! " exclaimed Eklith. ** I perfectly de- 
test these horrible bags, and will not wear them a moment 
longer ! " And bidding me wait where I was, she ran into 
the house. 

Five minutes, perha])s, I waited therte in the arbor, 
where we had been sitting, and then, at a light step on tlio 
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gross, looked up to see Eklitli with eyes of smiling challenge 
standing before me in modern dress. I have seen her in a 
hundred varieties of that costume since then, and have 
grown familiar with the exhaustless diversity of its adapta- 
tions, but I defy the imagination of the gi*eatest artist to de- 
vise a scheme of color and fabric that would again ])roduco 
uiK>n me the effect of enchanting surprise which I receivetl 
from that quite simple and hasty toilet 

I don't know how long I stood looking at her without a 
thought of words, my eyes meanwhile no doubt testifying 
eloquently enough how adorable I found her. She seemed, 
however, to divine more than that in my expression, for 
presently she exclaimed : 

" I wouhl give anything to know what you are thinking 
down in the bottom of your mind I It must be something 
awfully funny. What are you turning so red for ? " 

" I am blushing for myself/^ I said, and that is all I 
would tell her, much as she teased me. Now, at this dis- 
tance of time I may tell the truth. My first sentiment, 
apart from overwhelming admiration, had been a slight 
astonishment atlier absolute ea.sc and coni|>osure of hearhig 
under my gaze. Tliis is a confession that may well seem iii- 
cmnprehcnsitJteto twentieth -century readers, and God forbid 
that they should ever catch the i)oint of view which would 
enable thcin to understand it better ! A woman of my day, 
unless professionally accustomed to use this sort of cos- 
tume, would have seemed embarrassed and ill at ease, at 
least for a time, under a gaze so intent as mine, even 
though it were a brother's or a father's. I, it seems, had 
been prepaid for at least some slight appearance of discom- 
posure on Edith's part, and was consciously surprised at a 
manner which simply expressed an ingenuous gratification 
at my admiration. I refer to this momentary experience 
l>ecause it has always seemeil to me to illust]*ate in a par- 
ticularly vivid way the change that has taken place not 
only in the customs but in the mental attitude of the sexes 
SIS to ea<*h other sinro my former life. In justice to myself 
I must ha.sten to add that this first feeling of surprise vnn- 
ishe<l even as it arose, in a moment, between two hettrt-l>eats. 
I caught from her clear, serene eyes the view point of the 
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modern man as to woman, never again to lose it ^Thftn it 
was that I flushed red with shame for myself. Wild horses 
could not have dragged from mo the secret of that blush at 
the time, though I have told her long ago. 

I was thinking,^* I said, and I was thinking so, too, 
that we ought to be greatly obliged to twentieth-century 
women for revealing for the fii*st time the artistic possibili- 
ties of the masculine dress."' 

" The masculine dress," she repeated, as if not quite com- 
prehending my meaning. " Do you mean my dress ? " 
** Why, yes ; it is a man's dress I suppose, is it not ? " 
" Why any more than a womans ? " she ai)swei*ed rather 
blankly. ** Ah, yes, I actually forgot for a moment whom I 
was talking to. I see ; so it was considered a man's dress in 
your day, when the women masqueraded as mermaids. You 
may think me stupid not to catch your idea more quickly, 
but I told you I was dull at history. It is now two full gen- 
erations since women as well as men have worn this dress, 
and the idea of associating it with men more than women 
would occur to no twie but a profi»8sor of history. It strikes 
us merely as the only natural and convenient solution of 
the dress necessity, which is essentially the same for both 
sexes, since their bodily conformation is on the same general 
lines." 



CHAPTER VII. 

A 8TRINO OF SURPRISES. 

The extremely delicate tints of Edith's costume led mo 
to remark that the color effects of the modern dress seemed 
to be in general very light as compared with those which 
prevailed in my day. 

" The result," I said, " is extremely pleasing, but if you 
will excuse a rather prosaic suggestion, it occurs to me that 
with the whole nation given over to wearing these delicate 
schemes of color, the accounts for washing must be pretty 
large. I should suppose they would swamp the national 
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treasury if laundry bills are anything like what they used 
to be." 

This remark, which I thought a very sensible one, set 
Eklith to laughing. " Doubtless we could not do much else 
if we washed our clothes," she said ; '' but you see we do not 
wash them." 

" Not wash them ! — why not ? " 

*' Because we don't think it nice to wear clothes again 
after tliey have been so much soiled as to need washing." 

** Well, I won't say tliat I am surprised," I replied ; " in 
fact, I Uiink I am no longer capable of being surprised at 
anything ; but perhaps you will kindly tell me what you do 
with a dress when it becomes soiled." 

** We throw it away — that is, it goes back to the mills to; 
be made into something else." — 

" Indeed ! To my nineteenth-century intellect, throwing 
away clothing would seem even more expensive tlian wash- 
ing it" 

** Oh, no, much less so. What do you suppose, now, this 
costume of mine cost ? " 

" I don't know, I am sure. I never had a wife to pay 
dressmaker's bills for, but I should say certainly it cost a 
great deal of money." 

"Such costumes cost from ten to twenty cents," said 
Eklith. *' Wliat do you suppose it is made of ? " 

I took the edge of her mantle between my fingers. 

" I thought it was silk or fine linen," I replied, " but I see 
it is not Doubtless it is some new fiber." 

** We have discovered many new fibers, but it is rather a 
question of process than ninterial tliat I had in mind. Tliis 
is not a textile fabric at all. but paper. That is the most 
common material for garments nowadays." 

"But — but" I exclaimed, " what if it should come on to 
rain on these paj^er clothes ? Would they not melt and 
at a little strain would they not jmrt ? " 

" A costume such as this," said ICdith, ** is not meant for 
st<»nny weather, and yot it would by no means melt in a 
niinstorm, however severe. For storm -gannents we have a 
paper that is absolutely im|)ervimis to moisture on the outer 
surface. As to toughness, I think you would find it as hard 
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to tear this paper as any ordinary clotli. Tiic fabric is 
so strengthened with fiber as to hold together very stout- 
ly." 

" But in winter, at least, wlien you need warmth, you 
must have to fall back on our old friend the sheep.'' 

** You mean garments made of sheep's hair ? Oh, no, 
there is no modern use for them. Porous paper makes a gar- 
ment quite as warm as woolen could, and vastly lighter than 
the clothes you had. Notliing but eider down could have 
been at once so warm and light as our winter coats of 
paper." 

** And cotton 1 — linen ! Don't tell me that they have been 
given up, like wool ? " 

" Oh, no ; we weave fabrics of these and other vegetable 
products, and they are nearly as cheap as paper, but paper 
is so much lighter and more easily fashioned into all shai)es 
that it is genemlly preferred for garments. But, at any 
rate, we should consider no materia) fit for garments which 
could not bo thrown away after being soiled. The idea of 
-> washing and cleaning articles of bodily use and using them 
• over and over again would bo quite intolerable. For this 
reason, while we want beautiful garments, we distinctly do 
not want durable ones. In your day, it seems, even worse 
than the practice of washing garments to be used again you 
were in the habit of keeping your outer garments without 
washing at all, not only day after day, but week after week, 
year after year, sometimes whole lifetimes, when they were 
si>ecially valuable, and finally, perhaps, giving them away 
to others. It seems that women sometimes kept their wed- 
ding dresses long enough for their daughters to wear at their 
weddings. That would seem shocking to us, and yet, even 
your fine ladies did such things. As for what the poor had 
to do in the way of kei^ping and wearing their old clothes 
till they went to rags, tliat is something which won't bear 
thinking of." 

" It is rather startling," I said, ** to find the problem of 
clean clothing solved by the abolition of the wash tub, al- 
though I perceive that that was the only radical solution. 
• Warranted to wear and wash ' used to be the advertisement 
of our clothing merchants, but now it seems, if you would 
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sell clothing, you must warrant the goods neither to wear 
nor to wash." 

" As for wearing," said Edith, ** our clothing never gets 
the chance to show how it would wear before we throw it 
away, any more than the other fabrics, such as carpets, bed- 
ding, and hangings that we use about our houses." 

" You don't mean that they are paper-made also I " I ex- 
claimed. 

" Not always made of paper, but always of some fabric 
so cheap that they can be rejected after the briefest period 
of using. When you would have swept a carpet we put in 
a new one. Where you would wash or air betiding we re- 
new it, and so with all the hangings about our houses so far 
as we use them at all. We upholster with air or water in- 
stead of feathers. It is more than I can understand how 
you ever endured your musty, fusty, dusty rooms with the 
filth and disease germs of whole generations stored in the 
woolen and hair fabrics that furnished them. When we 
clean out a room wo turn the hose on ceiling, walls, and 
floor. There is nothing to harm — ^nothiitg but tiled or other' 
hard-Rni.shed surfaces. Our hygienists say that the change 
in customs in these matters relating to the purity of 
our clothing and dwellings, has done more than all our 
other improvements to eradicate the germs of conta- 
grious and other diseases and relegate epidemics to ancient 
history. 

" Talking of paper," said Eklith, extending a very trim 
foot by way of attracting attention to its gear, ** what do 
you think of our modern shoes ? " 

" Do you mean tliat they also are made of paper ? " I ex- 
claimed. 

" Of course." 

"I noticed the shoes your father gave me were very 
light as compared with anything I had ever worn before. 
Really that is a great idea, for lightness in foot wear is the 
first necessity. Scamp shoemakers use<l to put paj^er soles 
in shoes in my day. It is evident that inst-eml of prosecut- 
ing them for rascals we should have revercnl them as uncon- 
scious prophets. But, for that matter, how do you prepare 
soles of paper that will last ?" 
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"Tliere are plenty of solutions which will make paper as 
hard as iron." 

" Anil do not these shoes leak in winter ? " 

*'Wo have diifca^ut kinds for diJfcrent weathers. All 
are seamless, and the wet-weather sort are coated outside 
with a lacquer im^iervious to moisture." 

'' That means, I supix)se, that inibhers too as articles of 
wear have been sent to the museum ? " 

" We use rubber, but not for wear. Our waterproof pa- 
per is much lighter and better every way." 

^^ After all this it is easy to believe that your hate and 
caps are also paper-made." 

" And so they are to a great extent," said Edith ; ** the 
heavy headgear that made your men bald ours would not 
endure. We want as little as possible on our heads, and 
that as light as may be." 

** Go on I " I exclaimed. " I suppose I am next to be told 
that the delicious but mysterious articles of food which 
come by the pneumatic carrier from the restaurant or are 
served there are likewise nuule out of papier. Proceed — I 
am prepared to believe it I " 

" Not quite so bad as that," laughed my companion, " but 
really the next thing to it, for the dishes you eat them from 
are made of paper. The crash of crockery and glass, which 
seems to have been a sort of running accompaniment to 
housekeeping in your day, is no more heard in the land. 
Our dishes and kettles for eating or c(x>king, when they 
need cleaning are thrown away, or ratlier, as in the case of 
all these rejected materials I have spoken of, sent back to 
the factories to be reduced again to pul]) and made oyer into 
other forms." 

" But you certainly do not use paper kettles ? Fire will 
still burn, I fancy, although you seem to have changed 
most of the other rules we went by." 

*' Fii'e will still burn, indeed, but the electrical heat has 
been adopted for cooking as well as for all other purposes. 
We no longer heat our vessels from without but from with- 
in, and the consequence is that we do our cooking in paper 
vessels on wooden stoves, even as the savages used to 
do it in birch-bark vessels with hot stones, for, so the phi- 
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losophers say, liistory repeats itself in an eyer-ascending 
spiral." 

And now Edith began to laugh at my perplexed expres- 
sion. She declared that it was clear my credulity had been 
taxed with these accounts of modern novelties about as far 
as it wouhl be prudent to try it without furnishing some 
further evidence of the truth of the statements she had 
made. She proposed accordingly, for the balance of the 
morning, a visit to some of the great paper-process factories. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GREATEST WONDER YET— FASHION DETHRONED. 

" You surely can not form the slightest idea of tlie bodily 
ecstasy it gives me to have done with that horrible mas- 
querade in mummy clothes," exclaimed my companion as 
we left the house. *' To think this is the first time we have 
actually been walking together ! " 

" Surely you forget," I replied ; " we have been out to- 
gether several times." 

"Out togetlier, yes, but not walking," she answered ; "at 
least I was not walking. I don't know what would be the 
proper zoological term to describe the way I got over the 
ground inside of those bags, but it certainly was not walk- 
ing. The women of your day, you see, were trained from 
childhood in that mode of prtjgression, and no doubt ac- 
quiretl some skill in it; but I never had skirts on in my 
life except once, in some theatricals. It was the hardest 
thing I ever tried, and I doubt if I ever again give you so 
strong a proof of my regard. I am astonished that you did 
not seem to notice what a distressful time I was having." 

But if, being accustomed, as I had l>een, to the gait of 
women hampere<l by drai>erit»s, I had not ol)served any- 
thing unusual in Eklith's walk when we had been out on 
previous occasions, the buoyant gnxcc of her carriage and 

the elastic vigor of her step as she strode now by my side 
5 
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was a revelation of the pc^ibillU^s of an athletic compan- 
isinshi]) wliich was not a little intoxicating. 

To describe in deUxil what I siiw in my tour that day 
through the pajKir-process factories would l>e to tell an old 
story to twentieth-century readers ; but what far more im- 
pressed me than all the ingenuity and variety of mechan- 
ical adaptations was the workers themselves and the con- 
ditions of their labor. I neetl not tell my readers what 
"tlie great mills are in these days — lofty, airy halls, walled 
with beautiful designs in tiles and metal, furnished like 
palaces, with every convenience, the machinery running al- 
most noiselessly, and every incident of the work that might 
be offensive to any sense reduced by ingenious devices to 

ithe mininunn. Neither need I describe to you the princelj^^ 
workers in these palaces of industry, the strong and splen- 
! did men and women, with their refined and cultured faces, 
■ prosecuting with the enthusiasm of ariiiStS^heir self-chosen 
tasks of combining use and beauty./ You ^a 11 know what 



your factories ai'e to-day ; no doubt ybtHTnd them none too 
pleasant or convenient, having been used to such things all 
your lives. No doubt you even criticise them in various 
ways as falling short of what they might be, for such is hu- 
man nature ; but if you would understand how they seem 
to me, shut your eyes a moment and tiy to conceive in 
fancy what our cotton and woolen and paper mills were 
like a hundred years ago. 

l*icture low rt)oms roofed with rough and grimy tinil>ers 
and walled with bai'e or whitewashed brick. Imagine the 
floor so crammed with machinery for economy of space 
as to allow bare room for the workers to writhe about among 
the flying arms and jaws of steel, a false motion mciuiing 
death or mutilation. Imagine the air space above filled, in- 
stead of air, with a mixture of stenches of oil and filth, un- 
washed human bodies, and foul clothing. Conceive a i)er- 
petual clang and clash of machinery like the screech of a 
tornado. 

But these were only the material conditions of the scene. 
Shut your eyes once more, that you may see what I would 
fain forget I had ever seen — the interminable rows of 
women, pallid, hollow-cheeked, with faces vacant and 
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stolid but for t)ie accent of misery, their clothing tattered, 
faded, and foul; and not women only, but multitudes of 
little children, \ve4uw5n-f:ice<l juid nif^jrwl — chihlrcn whoso 
mother's milk was barely out of tlieir blood, their bones yet 
in the gristle. 

Edith introduced me to the superintendent of one of the 
factories, a handsome woman of perhaps forty years. She 
very kindly showed us about and explained matters to me, 
and was much interested in turn to knowwhat I thought 
of the modem factories and their points of contrast with 
those of former days. Naturally, I told her that I had been 
impressed, far more tlian by anything in the new mechanical 
appliances, with the transformation in the condition of the 
workers tliemselvcs. 

"Ah, yes," she sjiid, **of course you would say so; that 
must indeed be tlie great contitist, tliough the present ways 
seem so entirely a matter of course to us that we foi'gct it 
was not always so. When the workers settle how the work 
shall be done, it is not wonderful that the conditions should 
he the ])Ioasantost iMWsible. On tlie other hand, when, as in 
yonr ihiy, a class like your private capitalists, who did not 
sliare the work, nevertheless settled how it should be done, 
it is not surprising that the conditions of industry should 
have been as barbarous as they were, especially when the 
operation of the competitive system compelled the capi- 
talists to get the most work possible out of the workers on 
the cheapest terms." 

" Do I understand," I asked, '* that the workers in each 
ti-ade regulate for theuLSclves the conditions of their par- 
ticular occupiition ? '' 

** By no means. The unitary character of our industnal ' 
administrsition is the vital idea of it, without which it would 
instantly IxH'onie inipmcticahle. If the members of each 
trade conti-olUnl its conditions, they would presently be 
tempted to conduct it solMshly and adversc»ly to the genenilj 
interrst of the ronnnunity. seeking", as your private vi\\n-JK 
t'ilist.s did. t<» g(*t as much and give as little an )H)ssihleJ 
And not only would every distinctive chiss of workers be 
tempted to act in this manner, but every subdivision of 
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workers in the same trade would pi'esently be pursuing the 
same policy, unti] the whole industrial system would be- 
come disintegrated, and we should have to call the capi- 
talists fi*om their graves to save us. When I said that the 
workers regulated the conditions of work, I meant tlie 
workers as a whole — that is, the people at large, all of 
whom are nowadays workers, you know. The regulation 
and mutual adjustment of the conditions of the several 
branches of the industrial system are wholly done by the 
General (|r>irArnmftnf At the same time, however, the rcgu- 
lalion of the conditions of work in any occupation is efTcct- 
ively, though indii*ectly, controlled by the workers in it 
through the right we all have to choose and change our oc- 
cupations. Nobody would choose an occupation the condi- 
tions of which were not satisfactory, so they have to be 
made and kept satisfactoiy." 

While we were at the factory the noon hour came, and I 
asked the superintendent and Edith to go out to lunch with 
me. In fact, I wanted to ascertain whether my newly iu> 
quired credit card was really goo<l for anything or not. 

"There is one point about your modern costumes," I 
said, as we sat at our table in the dining hall, " about which 
I am rather curious. Will you tell me who or what sets the 
fashions ? " 

"The Creator sets the only fashion which is now gen- 
erally followed," Edith answered. 

" And what is that ? " 

** The fashion of our hodies," she answered. 

"Ah, yes, very good," I replied, "and very true, too, of 
j''our costumes, as it certainly was not of ours ; hut my ques- 
tion still i^mains. Allowing that j^ou have a general theory 
of dress, there are a thousand differences in details, with ik>s- 
sible variations of style, shape, color, material, and what not. 
Now, the making of garments is carried on, I suppose, like 
all your other industries, as public bushiess, under collective 
management, is it not ? " 

"Ceilainly. People, of course, can make their own 
clothes if they wish to, just as they can make anything 
else, but it would be a great waste of time and energy." 
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" Very well. The gamiciits turned out by the factories 
have to be made up on some particular design or designs. In 
my day tlie question of designs of gamicuts was settled by 
society leaders, fashion journals, edicts from Paris, or Uie 
Lord knows how ; but at any rate the question was settled 
for us, and we had notliing to do but to obey. I don't say 
it was a good way ; on the contrary, it was detestable : but 
wliat I want to know is, What system have you instead, for 
I suppose you have now no society leaders, fashion jour- 
nals, or Paris edicts ? Who settles the question what you 
shall wear?" 

" We do,'' replied the su|>erintendent 

** You mean, I sup|)06e, that you determine it collectively 
by dnnocRitic methcNls. Now, when I look around me in 
this dining hall and see the variety and beauty of the cos- 
tumes, I am bound to say that the result of your system 
seems satisfactory, and yet I think it would strike even tlie 
strongest believer in the principle of democracy that the 
rule of the majority ought scarcely to extend to dress. I ad- 
mit tliat the yoke of fashion which we bowed to was very 
onerous, and yet it was true that if we were brave enougli, 
as few indeed were, we might defy it ; but with the style of 
dress determined by the administnition, and only certain 
styles made, you must either follow the taste of the majority 
or lie abed. Why do you laugh ? Is it not so ? " 

'* We were smiling," replied the superintendent, "on ac- 
count of a slight misapprehension on your part When I 
sai<l that we rogulate<l questions of dress, I meant that we 
regulatcil them not collectively, by majority, but individ- 
uallj'. each for himself or herself." 

" But I don't sec how you can," I |>ersiste<l. "The busi- 
ness of producing fabrics and of making them into gar- 
ments is carrie<l on by the Government Does not that 
imply, pRictically, a governmental control or initiative in 
fashions of dress ? " 

" Dear me, no ! " exclaimed the superintendent " It is 
evident Mr. West as indeed the histories say, that govern- 
mental action carried with it in j-our day an arbitrary 
implioition which it does not now. The Government is 
actually now what it nominally was in the America of your 
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day — the servant, tool, and instrument by which the people 
give oifect to their will, itself beings without will. The ixipu- 
lar wfrr is expixisscnl in two ways, which ai-e quite distinct 
aild iHjlato to dill'ci'ent provinces: Pii-st, collectively, by ma- 
jority, in regard to blende<l, nmtually involved interesU, 
such as the lai*gfe economic and ^nditical concerns of the 
community ; second, i)ei»sonally, by each individual for him- 
self or herself in the furtherance of private and self-i'egarding 
matters. The Government is not more absolutely the serv- 
ant of the collective will in regard to the blended interesU 
of the community than it is of the individual convenience 
in personal matters. It is at once the august ix^pi^esent^itivo 
of all in general concerns, and everj^body's agent, eii'and 
boy, and factotum for all private ends. Nothing is too high 
or too low, too great or too little, for it to do for us. 

"The dressmaking department holds its vast provisicm 
of fabrics and machinery at the absolute disposition of the 
whims of every man or woman in the nation. You can go 
to one of the stores and order any costume of which a his- 
torical description exists, from the days of Eve to yesterday, 
or you can furnish a design of your own invention for a 
brand-new costume, designating any material at present ex- 
isting, and it will be sent home to you in less time than any 
nineteenth-century dressmaker ever even pi*omised to fill an 
order. Really, talking of this, I want you to see our garment- 
making machines in operation. Our paper garments, of 
coui*se, are seamless, and made wholly by machinery. Tbo 
apparatus being adjustable to any measure, you can have a 
costume turned out for you complete while you are looking 
over the machine. There are, of course, some general styles 
and shapes that are usually {mpular, and the stores keep a 
supply of them on hand, but that is for the convenience of 
the i>eople, not of the department, which holds itself always 
ready to follow the initiative of any citizen and provide 
anything ordereil in the least possible time." 

" Then anj'body can set the fashion ? " I said. 

" Anybody can set it, but whether it is followed de|>ends 
on whether it is a good one, and really has some new point 
in respect of convenience or beauty ; otherwise it certainly 
will not become a fashion. Its vogue will be precisely pro- 
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portioned to the merit tlie po^iular taste rccogiiizcs in it, just 
ns"if It were an invention in mechanics. If a new idea in 
dr^^liiis any merit in it, it is taken up witli frreiii prompt- 
ness, for our jjeople ai'e extremely interested in enliancing 
(personal beauty by costume, and the absence of any arbi- 
trary standards of style such as fashion set for you leaves 
us on the alert for attractions and novelties in shape and 
color. It is in variety of effect that our uiode of dressing 
seems indeed to differ most from yours. Your styles were 
consUuitly being varied by the edicts of fashion, but as only 
one style was tolerated at a time, you had only a successive 
and not a simultaneous variety, such as we have. I should 
imagine that this uniformity of style, extending, as I under- 
stand it often did, to fabric, color, and shape alike, must 
have caused your great assemblages to present a depressing 
effect of sameness. 

"That was a fact fully admitted in my day," I replied. 
"The artists were the enemies of fashion, as indeed all 
sensible people were, but resistance was in vain. Do you 
know, if I were to return to the nineteenth century, there 
is perhai^s nothing else I could toll my contemporaries of 
the changes you have made that would so deeply impress 
them as the information that you had broken the scepter of 
fashion, that there were no long^er any arbitrary standards 
in dress recognized, and that no style had any other vogue 
that might he given it by individual recognition of its 
merits. That most of the other yokes humanity wore might 
some day be broken, the more hopeful of ufe believed, but 
the yoke of fashion we never expected to be freed from, un- 
less perhaiw in heaven." 

*^The reign of fashion, as the history books call it, always 
seemed to me one of the most utterly incomprehensible 
things alx)ut the old ortlcr," said Edith. "It would seem 
that it must have had some great force behind it to compel 
such abject submission to a rule so tyrannical. And yet 
there seems to have been no" force at all used. Do tell us 
what the set'rct was, Julian ?" 

" Don't ask nie," I protestcMl. " It seemed to be some fell 
enchantment that wo weix? subject to — that is all I know. 
Nobody professed to understand why we did as we did. 
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Can't you tell us," I added, turning to the superintendent — 
** how do you moderns diagnose the fashion mania that 
made our lives such a hurden to us ? " 

"Since you appeal to me," replied our companion, ** I 
may say that the historians explain the dominion of fashion 
in your age as the natural result of a disparity of economic 
conditions prevailing in a community in which rigid dis- 
Ttinctions of caste had ceased to exist It resulted fi*om two 
] factors : tlie desirioFthe common herd to imitate the supft- 
' rior class, ana tne desire of the superior class to protect them- 
selves fi'om that imitation and preserve distinction of ap: 
pcanince. In times and counti*ies where class was caste, 
L-and fixed by law or iron custom, each caste had its distinct- 
ive dress, to imitate which was not allowed to another class. 
Consequently fashions were stationary. With the rise of 
democracy, the legal protection of class distinctions was 
abolished, while the actual disparity in social ranks still ex- 
isted, owing to the persistence of economic ine(|^ualities. It 
was now free for all to imitate the superior class, and thus 
seem at least to be as good as it, and no kind of imitation 
was so natural and easy as dress. First, the socially ambi- 
tious led off in this imitation ; then presently the less pi*eten- 
tious were constrained to follow their example, to avoid an 
apparent confession of social inferiority ; till, linally, even 
the philosophers had to follow the hcixl and conform to the 
fashion, to avoid being conspicuous by an exceptional ap- 
pearance." 

** I can see." said Edith, " how social emulation should 
make the masses imitate the richer and superior class, and 
how the fashions should in this way be set ; but why were 
they changed so often, when it must have been so terribly 
expensive and troublesome to make the changes ? " 

"For the reason," answered the superintendent, "that 
the only way the superior class could escape theu* imitators 
and preserve their distinction in di*ess was by adopting coii: 
stantly new fashions, only to drop them for still newer ones 
as soon as they were imitated. — Does it seem to you, Mr. 
West, that this explanation corresponds with the facts as you 
observed them ? " 

" Entirely so," I replied. " It might be added, too, that 
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tho changes in fashions were greatly fomented and assisted 
by the self-interest of vast industrial and commercial inter- 
ests engaged in purveying the materials of dress and per- 
sonal belongings. Every change, by creating a demand for 
new materials and rendering those in use obsolete, was what 
we called good for trade, though if tradesmen were unlucky 
enough to be caught by a sudden changre of fashion with a 
lot of goods on hand it meant ruin to them. Qreat losses 
of this sort, indeed, attended every change in fashion.'' 

" But we read that there were fashions in many things 
besides dress," said Eklith. 

** Certainly," said the superintendent ** Dress was the 
stronghold and main province of fashion because imitation 
was~isisi(St and -most clFecti ve iltrotrgh dress, but hi nearly " 
everylhriig that pertained to the habits of living, eating, 
drinktiig, recreation, to houses, furnitui-e, horses and car- 
riages, and servants, to tho manner of bowing even, and 
shaking haiids, to the mode of eating food and taking tea, 
and I don't know what else — there were fashions whicli 
must be followed, and were changed as soon as they were 
followed. It was indeed a s ad, fanf jiatir. pinpL and, Mr. 
West's contemporaries appear"to have fully realized it ; but 
as long as society was made up of ujiequals with no caste 
barriers to prevent imitation, the inferiors were lx>und to 
SL\)c the superiors, and the superiors were bound to ImiIHc 
imitation, so far as possible, by seeking ever-fresh devices 
for expressing their suj>eriority." 

" In short," I sjiid, " our UmHous sameness in dress and 
manners appears to you to have been the logical result of 
our lack of equality in conditions." 

** Precisely so," answei*cd the superintendent. ** Because^ 
you were not equal, you made yourself miserable and ugly* 
in the attempt to seem so. The justhetic equivalent of the 
moral wrong of inequality was the artistic abomination of 
uniformity. On the other hand, equality creat>es an atmos- 
pliere which kills imitation, and is pregnant with originality, 
for every one acts out himself, having nothing to gain by 
imitating any one else." -^ 
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CHAPTER IX 

SOMETHING THAT HAD NOT OHANOKD. 

When we partetl with the supcriiitcmlent of the pnper- 
proccss factory I said to Edith that I had taken in since 
tliat morning about all the new impressions and new philos- 
ophies I conld for the time mentally digest, and felt great 
need of ]*esting my mind for a space in the contemplation 
of something — if indeed tliei'e wei*e anything — which had 
not changed or been impi*oved in the last century. 

After a moment's consideration Eklith exclaimed : '' I 
liave it I Ask no questions, but just come with me." 

Presently, as we were making our way along the route 
she had taken, she touched my arm, saying, " Let us huiTy 
a little." 

Now, hurrying was the regulation gait of the nineteenth 
century. "Hurry up!" was about the most threadbare 
phrase in the English language, and rather than '' E pluri- 
bu8 tinum " should especially have been the motto of the 
American people, but it was the first time the note of haste 
had impressed my consciousness since I had been living 
twentieth -century days. This fact, together with the touch 
of my companion up<m my arm as she sought to quicken 
my pace, caused me to look around, and in so doing to pause 
abruptly. 

"What is this ?" I exclaimed. 

" It is too bad ! " said my companion. " I tried to get you 
past without seeing it." 

But indeed, though I had asked what was this building 
we stood in presence of, nobody could know so well as I 
what it was. The mystery was how it had come to be there 
for in the midst of this splendid city of equals, where poverty 
was an unknown wonl, I found myself face to face with a 
typical nineteenth-century tenement house of the worst sort 
— one of the rookeries, in fact, that used to abound in_lhci- 
North End , and other parts of the city. The environment 
was indeed in strong enough contrast with that of such 
buildings in my time, shut in as they generally were by a 
labyrinth of noisome alleys and dark, damp courtyards 
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which were reeking reservoirs of fcBtid odors, kept in by 
lofty, light-excluding walls. This building stood by itself, 
in the midst of an open square, as if it had been a palace 
or other show place. But all the more, indeed, by this 
flue setting was the dismal squalor of the grimy structure 
emphasized. Itsceme<l to exhale an atmosphere of gloom 
and chill which all the bright sunshine of the breezy Sep- 
tember afternoon was unable to dominate. One would not 
have been surprise<l, even at noonday, to see ghosts at the 
black windows. There was an inscription over the door, 
and I went across the square to read it, Eklith reluctantly fol- 
lowing me. These words I read, above the central doorway : 

"this habitation of ckuklty is preserved as a memento 
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" This is one of the ghost buildings," said Edith, " kept to 
scare tlie. people jvith, so that they may never risk anything 
that looks like bringing back the old order of things by allow- 
ing any one on any plea to obtain an economic advantage 
over another. I think they had much better be torn down, 
for there is no more danger of the world's going back to the 
old order than there is of the globe reversing its rotation." 

A band of children, accompanied by a young woman, 
came across the square as we stood before the building, and 
filed into the doorway and up the black and narniw stair- 
way. The faces of the little ones were very serious, and 
they spoke in w^hisjMjrs. 

"They are school children." said Edith. "We are all 
taken through this building, or some other like it, when we 
are in the scliools, and (he teacher explains what manner of 
things usetl to be done and endured there. I remember well 
when I was taken through this building as a child. It was 
long afterward l>efore I quite recovered from the terrible im- 
pression I received. Really, I don't think it is a good idea to 
bring young children here, but it is a custom that became 
settled in the period after the Revolution, when the horror 
of the bondjige they had escajwd from was yet fresh in the 
minds of the i)eople, and their great fear was that by some 
lack of vigilance the rule of the rich might be restored. 
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*' Of course," slie continued, ** this building and the others 
like it, which were reserveil for warnings when the rest 
wei*e razed to the gnH)und, have been thoix>ughly cleaned 
and strengthened and made sanitary and safe every way, 
but our ai'tists have very cunningly counterfeited all the 
old effects of filth and squalor, so that the api>earance of 
everything is just as it was. Tablets in the rooms describe 
how many human beings used to be crowded into them, and 
the horrible conditions of their lives. The worst about it is 
that the facts are all taken fi*om historical records, and ai*e 
absolutely true. There are some of these places in which 
the inhabitants of the buildings as they used to swarm in 
them are reproduced in wax or plaster with every detail of 
garments, furnitui^e, and all the other featuiHJS based on 
actual records or pictui^es of the time. There is something 
indescribably dreadful in going through the buildings fitted 
out in that way. The dumb figures seem to appeal to you 
to help them. It was so long ago, and yet it makes one feel 
conscience-stricken not to be able to do anything.'^ 

" But, Julian, come away. It was just a stupid accident 
my bringing you past here. When I undertook to show 
you something that had not changed since your day, I did 
not mean to mock you." 

Thanks to modern rapid transit, ten minutes' later we 
stood on tlic ocean slioi^e, with tlie waves of the Atlantic 
breaking noisily at our feet and ita blue floor extending un- 
broken to the horizon. Hei-e indeed was something that 
had not been changed — a mighty existence, to which a thou- 
sand years were as one day and one day i\s a thousand yeara. 
There could be no tonic for my case like the inspiration of 
this great presence, this unchanging witness of all earth's 
nmtations. How petty seemed the little trick of time that 
had been played on me as I stood in the presence of this 
symbol of everlastingness which made past, present, and 
future terms of little meaning I 

In accompanying Edith to the part of the beach wheiH) 
we stood I had taken no note of directions, but now, as I be- 
gan to study the h1ioih3, I observed with lively emotion that 
she had unwittingly bi'ought me to the site uf my old sea- 
side place at Nahant The buildings were indeed gone, and 
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the growtli of trees had quite chan^d the aspect of the 
laiidsoai)e, but the shore line remained unaltered, and I knew 
it at once. Bidding; her follow nie, I led the way around a 
IH>int to a little strip of beach between tlie sea and a wall of 
rock which shut otf all sight or sound of the land behind. 
In my former life the spot had been a favorite resort when I 
visited the shore. Here in that life so long ago, and yet re- 
called as if of yesterday, I had been used from a lad to go 
to do my day dreaming. Every feature of the little nook 
was as familiar to me as my bedroom and all was quite un- 
changed. The sea in fi*ont, the sky above, the islands and 
the blue headlands of the distant coast — all, indeed, that 
fille<l the view was the same in every detail. I threw my- 
self uiHin the warm sjind by the margin of the sea, as I had 
been wont to do, and in a moment the flood of familiar asso- 
ciations had so completely carried me back to my old life 
that all the marvels that had happened to me, when pres- 
ently I began to recall them, seemed merely as a day dream 
that had come to me like so many othei's before it in that 
S|H)t by the shore. But what a dream it had been, that vision 
of the world to be ; surely of all the dreams that had come 
to me there by the sea the weirdest I 

There had been a girl in the dream, a maiden much to / 
be desired. It had been ill if I had lost her ; but I had not, 
for this was she, the girl in this strange and graceful garb, 
standing by my side and smiling down at me. I had by 
some great hap brought her back fi'om dreamland, holding 
her by the very strength of my love when all else of the 
vision had dissolved at the o^KJuing of the eyes. 

Why not ? What youth has not often been visited ill his_ 
dreams by maidenly ideals fairer than walk on ear th, whom^ 
waking, he has sighe<l for and for days been followed b y the 
haunting^ bcAuty of their hall-remenilKJilwL &$Jea ? I, more 
forlunate than they, had baffled the jealous warder at the 
gatrs of sleep and brought my queen of dreamland thrtmgh. 

When I proceeiled to sUitt* to Edith this theory to ac- 
count for her presence, she pi"c)fes.se<l to And it highly reason- 
able, and we j)roceeded at much length to develop the idea. 
Falling into the conceit that she was an anticipation of the 
twentieth-century woman instead of my being an excavated 
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relic of the nineteenth-century man, we speculated what we 
should do for the summer. We decided to visit the g^reat 
pleasure reports, where, no douht, s!io would under the ciix;um- 
stances excite much curiosity and at the same time have an 
opportunity of studying what to her twentieth -century mind 
would seem even more astonishing types of humanity than 
she would seem to them — namely, people who, surrounded 
by a needy and anguished world, could get their own con- 
sent to be happy in a frivolous and wasteful idleness. After- 
ward we would go to Europe and inspect such things there 
as might naturally be curiosities to a girl out of the year 
2000, such as a Rothschild, an enq^eror, and a few specimens 
of human beings, some of whicli were at that time still ex- 
tant in Germany, Austria, and Russia, who lionestly believed 
that God had given to certain fellow-beings a divine title to 
reign over them. 



CHAPTER X. 

A MIDNIQHT PLUNGE. 

It was after dark when we reached homo, and several 
hours later before we had made an end of telling our adven- 
tures. Indeed, my hosts seemed at all times unable to hear 
too much of my impressions of modern things, appearing to 
be as much interested in what I thought of them as I was 
in the things themselves. 

"It is really, you see," Editlfs mother had said, **the 
manifestation of vanity on our part You are a sort of look- 
ing-glass to us, in which we can see how we appear from a 
different point of view from our own. If it woi*e not for 
you, we should never have realized what remarkable |)eo)>le 
we are, for to one another, I assure you, we seem very 
ordinary." 

To which I replied that in talking with them I got the 
same looking-glass effect as to myself and my contempora- 
ries, but that it was one which by no means ministered to 
my vanity. 

When, as we talked, the globe of the color clock turning 
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white announced that it was midnight, some one spoke of 
bed, but the doctor had another scheme. 

" I proi>osc," said he, ** by w.iy of pi-cparing a good night's 
rest for us all, that we go over to the natatoriuni and take a 
plunge." 

*' Are there any public baths open so late as this ? " I 
said. " In my day everything was shut up long before 
now." 

Then and there the doctor gave me the information 
which, matter of course as it is to twentieth-century readers, 
was surprising enough to me, that no public service or con- 
venience is ever suspended at the pi*csent day, whether by 
day or night, the year round ; and that, although the service 
provide<l varies in extent, according to the demand, it never 
varies in quality. 

" It scorns to us," said the d<x;tor, " that among the minor 
inconveniences of life in your day none could have been 
more vexing than the recurrent intenniption of all, or of tlie 
larger part of all, public services every night Most of the 
people, of course, are asleep tlien, but always a portion of 
them have occasion to be awake and about, and all of us 
sometimes, and we should consider it a very lame public 
service that did not provide for the night workers as good a 
service as for the day workers. Of course, you could not do 
it, lacking any unitary industrial organization, but it is very 
easy with us. We have day and night shifts for all the 
public services — the latter, of course, much the smaller." 

** How about public holidays ; have you abandoned 
them ? " 

" Pretty generally. The occa.sional public holidajrs in 
your time were prizetl by the people, as giving them much- 
needed breathing spaces. Nowmlays, when the working day 
is so short and the working year so intersi>ersed with ample 
vacations, the old-fashioned holiday has ceased to serve any 
puriM)se, and would l>e regartknl as a nuisance. We prefer 
to cluKise and u.sc our leisure time as we please." 

It was to the Leandor Natatoriuni that we had directed 
our stej>s. As I need not remind Bostonians, this is one of 
tlie older baths, and considere<l quite inferior to the modern 
structures. To me, however, it was a vastly impressive spec- 
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tacle. The lofty interior glowing with light, the immense 
swimming tank, tlie four great fountains tilling the air with 
diamond-dazzlo and the noise of falling water, together with 
the tln*ong of gayly di*cssed and hiugliing bathers, made an 
exliihirating and magnificent scene, wliicli was a very ef- 
fective intnxluction to tlie athletic side of the modern life. 
The loveliest thing of all was the great expanse of water 
made translucent by the light reflected from the white tiled 
bottom, so that the swimmers, their whole bodies visible, 
seemed as if floating on a pale emerald cloud, with an effect 
of buoyancy and weightlessness that was as startling as 
charming. Edith was quick to tell me, however, that this 
was as nothing to the l>eauty of some of the new and larger 
baths, where, by varying the coloi's of the tiling at the bottom, 
the water is made to shade through all the tints of the rain- 
bow while pi*eserving the same translucent appearance. 

I had formed an impression that the water would bo 
fresh, but the green hue, of coui'se, showed it to be from 
the sea. 

" We have a poor opinion of fixjsh water for swimming 
when we can get salt," said the doctor. '* This water came 
in on the last tide from the Atlantic." 

" But how do you get it up to this level ? " 

** We make it carry itself up," laughed the doctor ; " it 
would be a pity if the tidal force that raises the whole har- 
bor fully seven feet, could not raise what little we want a 
bit higher. Don't look at it so suspiciously," he added. 
** I know that Boston Harbor water was far fi'om being clean 
enough for bathing in your day, but all that is changed. 
Your sewerage systems, remember, ai'e forgotten abomina- 
tions, and nothing that can defile is allowed to reach sea or 
river nowadays. For that reason we can and do use sea 
water, not only for all the public baths, but pi*ovide it 
as a distinct service for our houie baths and also for all the 
public fountains, which, thus inexhaustibly supplied, can be 
kept always playing. But let us go in." 

** Certainly, if you say so," said I, with a shiver, " but are 
you sure that it is not a trifle cool ? Oce;in water was thought 
by us to be chilly for bathing in late Septenil)er." 

** Did you think we wei*e going to give you your death ? " 
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said the doctor. " Of course, the water is warmed to a com- 
fortable temiKjrature ; these baths are open all winter." 

" But, dear me ! how can you possibly warm such great 
bodies of water, which are so constantly renewed, especially 
in winter ? " 

" Oh, we have no conscience at all about what we make 
the tides do for us," replied the doctor. ** We not only make 
them lift tlie water up here, but heat it, too. Why, Julian, 
cold or hot are terms without real meaning, mere coquettish 
airs which Nature puts on, indicating that she wants to be 
wooed a little. She would just as soon warm you as freeze 
you, if you will approach her rightly. Tlie blizzards which 
uwhI t4> freeze your generation might just as well have taken 
the place of your cojil mines. You l(K>k incredulous, but 
let me tell you now, as a first step toward the understanding 
of moilcrn conditions, that power, with all its applications of 
light, heat, and energy, is to-day practically exhaustless and 
costless, and scarcely enters as an element into mechanical 
calculation. The uses of the tides, winds, and waterfalls are 
indeed but crude methods of drawing on Nature's resources 
of strength compared with others that are employed by 
which boundless power is developed from natural inequali- 
ties of temperature." 

A few moments later I was enjoying the most delicious 
sea bath that ever up to that time had fallen to my lot ; the 
pleasure of the pelting under tlie fountains was to me a new 
sensation in life. 

** You'll make a first-rate twentieth -century Bostonian,** 
said the doctor, laughing at my delight ** It is said that a 
marked feature of our modern civilization is that we are tend- 
ing to revert to the amphibious type of our remote ancestry ; 
evidently you will not object to drifting with the tide." 

It was one o'chwk when we reached home. 

" I sup|M>8e," said Rdith, as I bade her gtKxl-night " that 
in ti»n minuU^ you will l)e back anumg your friends of the 
nineteenth century if you dixiam as you did last night 
What would I not give to take the journey with you and 
see for mj-self what the world was like ! " 

** And I would give as nnich to be 8pare<l a repetition of 
Uie experience," I said, *' unless it were in your company." 
6 
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'* Do you mean that you really are afraid you will dream 
of the old tiuies again ? *' 

"So much afraid," I repliwl, ** that I have a good mind 
to sit up all night to avoid the possihility of another such 
nightmare." 

*' Dear me ! you need not do that," she said. " If you 
wish me to, I will see that you are troubled no more in 
that way." 

" Are you, then, a magician ? " 

" If I tell you not to dream of any particular matter, you 
will not," she said. 

" You are easily the mistress of my waking thoughts," I 
said ; " but can you rule my sleeping mind as well ? " 

'*You shall see," she said, and, fixing her eyes upon 
mine, she said quietly, " Remember, you are not to dream 
of anything to-night which belonged to your old life ! " 
and, as she spoke, I knew in my mind that it would be as 
she said. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LIFE THE BASIS OF THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 

Among the pieces of furniture in the subtcrnuican bed- 
chamber where Dr. Leete had found me sleeping was one of 
the strong boxes of iron cunningly locked which in my time 
were used for the storage of money and valuables. The lo- 
cation of this chamber so far underground, its solid stone 
construction and heavy doors, had not only made it imper- 
vious to noise but equally proof against thieves, and its very 
existence being, moreover, a secret, I had thought that 
no place could be safer for keeping the evidences of my 
wealth. 

Edith had been very curious about the safe, which was 
the name we gave to these strong boxes, and several times 
when we were visiting the vault had expressed a lively de- 
sire to see what was inside. I had proposed to open it for 
her, but she had suggested that, as her father and mother 
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would be as mucli interested in the process as herself, it 
would l)e best to |K)stpoiie the treat till all should be present 

As we sat at breakfast the day after the experiences nar- 
rated in the previous chapters, she asked why that mornings 
would not be a good time to show the inside of the safe, and 
everybody agreed that there could be no better. 

** What is in the safe ? " asked Edith's mother. 

"When I last locked it in the year 1887," I replied, 
"there were in it securities and evidences of value of va- 
rious sorts representing something like a million dollars. 
When we oiyen it tbis morning we shall find, thanks to 
the great Revolution, a fine collection of waste paper. — I 
wonder, by the way, doctor, just what your judges would 
&'iy if I were to take those securities to them and make a 
formal demand to be reinstated in the possessions which 
they represented ? Suppose I said : * Your Honors, these 
properties were once mine and I have never voluntarily 
parted with them. Why are they not mine now, and why 
should they not be I'eturned to me ?' You understand, of 
course, that I have no desire to start a revolt against the 
present order, which I am very ready to admit is much bet- 
ter than the old arrangements, but I am quite curious to 
know just what the judges would reply to such a demand, 
provided they consented to entertain it seriously. I sup- 
pose they would laugh me out of court Still, I think I 
might argue with some plausibility that, seeing I was not 
present when the Revolution divested us capitalists of our 
wealth, I am at least entitled to a courteous explanation of 
tbe grounds on which that course was justified at the time. 
I do not want my million back, even if it were possible to 
return it, but as a matter of rational satisfaction I should 
like to know on just what plea it was appropriated and is 
retained by the community." 

" Really Julian," said the doctor, "it would bo an excel- 
lent idea if you were to <lo just what you have suggested — 
that is, bring a formal suit against the nation for reinstate- 
ment in your former property. It would aixnise the liveliest 
po])ular interest and stinnilate a discussion of the ethiciU 
basis of our economic equality that would be of great edu- 
cational value to the connii unity. You see the present order 
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hiis been so long esta]>lislie(1 that it docs not often occur to 
anybody except historians that i\wvQ over was any otlier. It 
would be a goo<l thing for the i)eople to have tlieir minds 
stirred up on the subject and be comiielled to do some 
fundamental thinking as to the merits of the dilt'erences 
between the old and the new order and the reasons for 
the present system. Confronting the court with those 
securities in your hand, you would make a fine dramatic 
situation. It would be the nineteenth century challeng- 
ing the twentieth, the old civil iziition, demanding an ac- 
counting of the new. The judges, you may be sure, would 
treat you with the greatest consideration. They would at 
once admit your rights under the iXK-uliar circunisUmces to 
have the whole question of wealth distribution and the 
rights of property reoi)ened from the beginning, and bo 
ready to discuss it in the bixjadest spirit." 

** No doubt," I answered, "but it is just an illustration, I 
supix)se, of the lack of unselfish public spirit among my 
contem])oraries that I do not feel dispos(Ml to make myself a 
spectacle even in the cause of education. Besides, what is 
the need ? You can tell me as well as the judges could 
what the answer would lie, and as it is the answer I want 
and not the proi)erty that will do just as well." 

" No doubt," said the doctor, " I could give you the gen- 
ei'al line of reasoning they would follow." 

*' Very well. Let us supi>ose, then, that you are the 
court. On what ground would you i*efuse to return me my 
million, for I assume that you would i-efuse ?" 

"Of coui-se it would be the same ground," replied the 
doctor, " that the nation proceeded ujion in nationj ilizing 
the property which that same million repi*esented at the 
time of the great Revolutirm." 

" I suppose so ; that is what I want to get at. What is 
that gi*ound ?" 

"The court would say that to allow any person to with- 
draw or withhold fi*oni the public administration for the 
common use any larger ix)rtion of capital than tl|e_eaual 
/ portion allotted to all for personal use and consumpliQii 
; would in so far impair the ability of society to perform its 
' first duty to its members." 
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" What is this first duty of society to its members, which 
would be interfered with by aHowin^ particular citizens to 
appropriate more than an ec]ual iiroportion of the capital fed 
of the country ? '* 'A^ 

*'Tho duty of safe^uanling the first and highest right of 
its membci*s — the right of life." 

** But how is the duty of society to safeguard tlie lives of 
its members interfered with when one person has more 
capital than another ? " 

"Simply," answered the doctor, " because people have tol 
eat in onler to live, also to be clotlied and to consume a I 
mass of necessary and desirable things, the sum of which 
constitutes wluit we call wtMilth or capital. Now, if the 
supply of these things was always unlimited, as is the air 
we need to bi'eathe, it would not be necessaiy to see that 
each one had his share, but the supply of wealth being, in 
fact, at any one time limited, it follows that if some have a 
disproportionate share, the rest will not have enough and 
may be left with nothing, as was ijidecd the case of millions 
all over the world until the great Revolution established 
economic equality. If, then, the first right of the citizen is 
protection to life and the first duty of society is to furnish it, 
the stiite must evidently see to it that the means of life are 
not unduly appropriated by particular individuals, but ai*e 
distributed so as to meet the needs of all. Moreover, in order 
to secure the moiins of life to all, it is not jnerely noces8;n'y 
that the state shoukl see that the wealth available for con- 
sumption is pro|)erly distributed at any given time; for, 
although all might in that cise fare well for to-day, to- 
morrow all might starve unh^s, meanwhile, new wealth 
were iK^Jng inxnluced. The duty of society to guannitoe the 
life of the citizen implies, therefore, not niercly the equal 
distribution of wealth for consumption, but its employment 
as capital to the l>est possible advantage for all in the produc- 
tion of moi'e wealth. In lM)th ways, thei'efore, you will readi- 
ly sec that society would fail in its first and ^»atest function 
in pn>]>ortion as it were to permit individuals beyond the 
equal allotment to withdniw wealth, whether for consump- 
tion or employment as capital, from the public administm- 
tion in the connnon interest." 
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'^The modern ethics of ownerahip is rather startling^ly 
simple to a representative of the nineteenth century," I ob- 
served. " Would not the judges even ask me by what right 
or title of ownership I claimed my wealth ?" 

'' Certainly not. It is imiM)ssible that you or any one 
could have so strong a title to material things as the leiust 
of your fellow-citizens have to their lives, or could make so 
strong a plea for the use of the collective power to enforce 

] your right to things as they could make that the collective 
power should en force their right to life against your right 
to things at whatever point the two claims might directly 
or indirectly conflict. The effect of the disproportionate 
possession of the wealth of a community by some of its 
membei'S to curtail and threaten the living of the rest is not 
in any way affected by the means by which that wealth 
was obtained. The means may have constituteil, as in past 
times they often did by their iniquity, an added injury to the 
community ; but the fact of the disproportion, however re- 
sulting, was a continuing injury, without regard to its be- 
ginnings. Our ethics of wealth is indeed, as you say, 
extremely simple. It consists merely in the law of self- 
preservation, asserted in the name of all against the en- 
croachments of any. It rests u\x}n a principle which a child 
can understand as well as a philospher, and which no phi- 
losopher ever attemptetl to refute — namely, the supreme 
i I right of all to live, and cousc<]ucntly to insist that fikx;iety 

Isliall Ik; K4) organi/tHl as to .s(H!iin) that right. 

"--• "But, after all,*' sai<l the docttir, "what is there in our 
economic application of this principle which need impress 
a man of your time with any other sensation than one of 
surprise that it was not earlier made ? Since what you were 
wont to call modern civilization existed, it has been a prin- 
ciple subscribed to by all governments and peoples that it is 
the first and supreme duty of the state to pi*otect the lives 
of the citizens. For the puri)ose of doing this the police, the 
courts, the army, and the greater part of the machinery of 
governments has existed. You went so far as to hold that 
a state which did not at any cost and to the utmost of its re- 
sources safeguard the lives of its citizens forfeited all claim 
to their allegiance. 
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"But while professing this principle so broadly in words, 
you completely ignored in practice half and vastly the 
greater half of its meaning. You wholly overlooked and 
disregarded the peril to which, fife iarexpoeed <m Ihe eeo- 
nomKTBtite^the hunger, cold, and thirst side. You went on 
thc~ttlebry that it was only by club, knife, bullet, poison, or 
some other form of physical violence that life could be en- 
dangered, as if hunger, cold, and thirst — in a word, economic 
want — were not a far hTbrecbnstant and more deadly foe to 
existence thTan all th e forms of viofence IbgelherT You 
overlooked the plain fact that anybody who by any means, 
however indirect or remote, took away or curtailed one's 
means of subsistence attacked his life quite as dangerously 
as it could be done with knife or bullet — more so, indeed, 
seeing that against direct attack he would have a better 
chance of defending himself. You failed to consider that 
no amount of police, judicial, and military protection would 
prevent one from perishing miserably if he had not enough 
to eat and wear.*' 

" We went on the theory," I said, " tlmt it was not well | 
for the state to intervene to do for the individual or to help -. 
him to do what he was able to do for himself. We held I 
that the collective organization should only be appealed to : 
wlierr the power of the individual was manifestly unequal * 
to the task of self-defense." 

^Tt was not so bad a theory if you had lived up to it," 
said the doctor, ** although the modern theory is far more ] 
rational that whatever can be done better by collective than j 
individual action ought to be so undertaken, even if it' 
could, after a more imperfect fashion, be individually ac-V 
complished. But don't you think that under the economic ) 
conditions which prevailed in America at the end of the/ 
nineteenth century, not to speak of Europe, theaveroge man| 
armed with a good revolver would have found the task of pro- 
tecting himself and family against violence a far easier one 
tlian that of i>rotocting them against want ? Were not the 
odds against him far greater in the latter struggle than they 
could have been, if he were a tolerably good shot, in the 
former ? Why, then, according to your own maxim, was 
the collective force of society devoted without stint to safe- 
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guarding him against violence, which he could have done 
for himself fairly well, while he was left to struggle against 
hopeless odds for the means of a decent existence ? What 
hour, of what day of what year ever passed in which the 
number of deaths, and the physical and moral anguish re- 
sulting from the anarchy of the economic struggle and tlie 
crushing odds against tlie poor, did not outweigh as a hun- 
dred to one that same hour*s record of death or suffering 
resulting from violence ? Far better would society have 
fulllllcd its recognized duty of safeguarding the lives of 
its members if, repealing every criminal law and dismiss- 
ing every judge and policeman, it had left men to protect 
themselves as best they might against physical violence, 
pwhile establishing iu place of the machinery of criminal 
. justice a system of economic administration whereby all. 
i would have been guaranteed against want If, indeed, it 
had but substituted this collective economic organization 
for the criminal and judicial system it presently would 
' have had as little need of the latter as we do, for most of 
; the crimes that plagued you wei-e direct or indirect conse-" 
quences of your unjust economic conditions, and would 
\ have disappeared with them. 

— " But excuse my vehemence. Remember that I am ar- 
raigning your civilization and not you. What I wanted to 
bring out is that the principle that the first duty of society 
is to safeguard the lives of its members was as fully ad- 
mitted by your world as by ours, and that in failing to give 
the principle an economic as well as police, judicial, and 
military interpretation, your world convicted itself of an in- 
consistency as glaring in logic as it was cruel in conse- 
quences. We, on the other hand, in assuming as a na- 
tion the responsibility of safeguarding the lives of the 
people on the economic side, have merely, for the first time, 
honestly carried out a principle as old as the civilized 
state." 

" Tliat is clear enough," I said. ** Any one, on the mere 
statement of tlic case, woukl of course be bound to lulmit 
tliut the recognized duty of tlie state to guarantee tlie life of 
the citizen against the action of his fellows does logically in- 
volve responsibility to pmtect him fi*om influences attack- 
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ing the economic basis of life quite as much as from direct 
forcible assaults. Tlio more advanced governments of my 
day, by their i>oor laws and paui)er systems, in a dim way ad- 
mitted this rcs|)onsibility, although the kind of provision 
they made for the economically unfortunate was so meager 
and accompanied with such conditions of ignominy that men 
would oixlinarily i*ather die than accept it But grant that 
the sort of recognition we gave of the right of the citizen to 
be guaranteed a subi^istence was a mockery more brutal than 
i ts total d enial would haye been, an^tliat a ifar larger inter- 
pretation of its duty in this respect was incumbent on the 
state, yet how does it logically follow that society is bound 
to guarantee or the citizen to demand an absolute economic 
equality ?" 

** It is very true, as you say," answered the doctor, " that 
the duty of society to guarantee every member the economic 
basis of his life might be after some fashion discharged 
short of establishing economic equality. Just so in your 
day might the duty of the state to safeguard the lives of 
citizens from physical violence have been discharged after 
a nominal fashion if it had contented itself with preventing 
outright nmrders, while leaving the i>eop1e to sutFor from 
one another's wantonness all manner of violence not dii*ect.ly 
deadly; but tell me, Julian, were governments in your day 
content with so construing the limit of their duty to pro- 
tect citizens from violence, or would the citizens have been 
content with such a limitation ?" 

" Of course not" 

" A government which in your day," continue<l the doctor, 
** had limited its undertaking to protect citizens fix)m violence 
to merely preventing murders would not have lasted a day. 
There were no people so barbarous as to have tolerated it 
In fact, not only did all civilized governments und<'rtake to 
protect citizens from assaults against their lives, but from 
any and every sort of physical assault and offense, however 
]>etty. Not only might not a man so much as lay a fuiger on 
another in anger, but if he onl3' wjigged his tongue against 
him maliciously he was laid by the heels in jail. The law 
undertcK)k io protect men in their dignity as well as in their 
mere bodily integrity, rightly recognizing that to be in- 
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suited or spit upon is as great a grievance as any assault 
upon life itself. 

"Now, in undertaking to secure the citizen in his right 
to life on the economic side, we do but studiously follow 
your precedents in safeguarding him from direct assault. 
If we did but secure his economic basis so far as to avert 
death by direct effect of hunger and cold as your pauper 
laws made a pretense of doing, we should be like a State in 
your day which forbade outright murder but permitted 
every kind of assault that fell short of it. Distress and 
deprivation resulting from economic want falling short of 
actual starvation precisely correspond to the acts of minor 
violence against which your State protected citizens as care- 
fully as against mui*dcr. The right of the citizen to have 
his life secured him on the economic side can not therefore 
be satisfied by any provision for bare subsistence, or by any- 
thing less than the means for the fullest supply of every 
need which it is in the power of the nation by the thriftiest 
stewardship of the national resources to provide for all. 

** That is to say, in extending the reign of law and public 
justice to the pi'otection and security of men^s interests on 
the economic side, we have merely followe<l, as we wei*e 
reasonably bound to follow, your much-vaunted maxim of 
* equality before the law.' That maxim meant that in so 
far as society collectively undertook any governmental func- 
tion, it must act absolutely without respect of persons for 
the equal benefit of all. Unless, therefoi*o, we were to reject 
the principle of * equality before the law,' it was impossible 
that society, having assumed charge of the production and 
distribution of wealth as a collective function, could dis- 
charge it on any other principle than equality." 

"If the court please," I said, "I should like to be per- 
mitted at this point to discontinue and withdraw my suit for 
the restoration of my former property. In my day we used 
to hold on to all we had and fight for all we could get with 
a good stomach, for our rivals were as selfish as we, and rep- 
resented no higher right or larger view. But this modern 
social system with its public stewardship of all capital for 
the general welfare quite changes the situation. It puts the 
man who demands more than his share in the light of a per- 
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son attacking the livelihood and seeking to impair the wel- 
fare of everybody else in the nation. To enjoy that attitude 
anybody must be a good deal better convinced of the justi<!e 
of his title than I ever was even in the old days." 



CHAPTER XII. 

HOW INEQUALITY OP WEALTH DESTROYS LIBERTY. 

" Nevertheless," said the doctor, " I have stated only 
half the reason the judges would give wherefore they could 
not, by returning your wealth, permit tlie imi>airment of 
our collective economic system and the beginnings of eco- 
nomic inequality in the nation. There is another great and 
equal right of all njen which, though strictly included 
under the right of life, is by generous minds set even above 
it : I mean the right of liberty — that is to say, the right notj 
only to live, but to live in personal independence of one's I 
fellows, owning only those common social obligations rest- I 
ing on all alike. J 

^*Now, the duty of the state to safeguard the liberty of 
citizens was recognized in your day just as was its duty to 
safeguard their lives, but with the same limitation, namely, 
that the ssifeguard should apply only to ])rotect from attacks 
by violence. If it were attempted to kidnap a citizen and 
reduce him by force to slavery, the state would interfere, 
but not otiierwise. Nevertheless, it was true in your day of, 
liberty and personal independence, as of life, tliat the perils ' 
to whicli they were chiefly exposed were not from force or 
violence, but resulted from economic causes, the necessary 
consequences of inequalities of wealth. Because the state, 
absolutely ignored this side, which was incomparably tliel 
largest side of the liberty question, its pretense of defending! 
the lil>erties of citizens was as gross a mockery as that of I 
guaranteeing their lives. Nay, it was a yet more absolute' 
mockery and on a far vastx»r scale. 

" For, although I have spoken of the monopolization of 
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wealth and of the productive machinery by a poi*tiou of the 
people as being first of ull a threat to the lives of the rest 
of the coniuiunity and to be resisted as such, nevertheless 
the main pitictical effect of the system was not to deprive 
tlie masses of mankind of life outright, hut to force theiii^ 
tlirough want, to buy their lives by the sunxiuder of tlieir 
liberties. Tliat is to say, they accepted servitude to tlic i>os- 
sessing class and became tlieir serfs on condition of receiv- 
ing the meiins of subsistence. Although multitudes wei*o 
always perishing fi'om lack of subsistence, yet it was not 
the deliberate |x>licy of the |)ossessing class that they should 
do so. The rich had no use for dead men ; on the other 
hand, they had endless use for human beings as servants, 
not only to produce more wealth, but as the instruments of 
their pleasure and luxury. 

** As I need not remind you who were familiar with it, 
the industrial system of the world before the great Revolu- 
tion was wholly based uiK)n the compulsory servitude of 
the mass of mankind to the |)ossessing class, enforced by the 
coeixiion of economic need." 

*' Undoubteilly," I said, *' the poor as a class were in the 
economic service of the rich, or, as we use<l to say, labor was 
dependent on capital for employment, but this service and 
employment had become in the nineteenth century an 
[entirely voluntary relation on the part of the servant or 
employee. The rich had no ]K)wer to compel the poor to 
be their servants. They only took such as came voluntarily 
to ask to be taken into service, and even begged to be, with 
tears. Sui^ely a service so sought after could scarcely be 
called compulsory." 

**Tell us, Julian," said the doctor, "did the rich goto 
one anotlier and ask the privilege of being one another's 
servants or employees ? " 

'* Of course not" 

" But why not ? " 

" Because, naturally, no one could wish t4> be another's 
servant or subject to his orders who could get along with- 
out it" 

" I should suppose so, but why, then, did the poor so 
eagerly seek to serve the rich when the rich refused with 
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scorn t<) serve one another ? Was it because the poor so 
lovo<l the rich ? " 

** Scarcely." 

*^ Why tlicn ? " 

"It was, of course, for tlie reason that it was the only way 
the poor could get a living." 

** You mean that it was only the pressure of want or ihi 
fear of it that drove the poor to the point of becoming thi 
servants of the rich ? " 

*' That is about it" 

" And would you call that voluntary service ? Tlie dis- 
tinction between forceil service and such service as that 
would seem quite ini])crccptible to us. If a man may l)o 
said to do voluntarily that which only the pr^iire of biTOt 
necessity compels him to elect to do, there has never been 
any such thing as slavery, for all the acts of a slave are at I 
the last the acceptance of a less evil for fear of a woi*se. / 
Suppose, Julian, you or a few of you owned the main water 
8upi)ly, or food supply, clothing supply, land supply, or 
main industrial opportunities in a community and could 
maintain your ownership, that fact alone would make the 
rest of the people your slaves, would it not, and that, too, 
without any direct compulsion on your part whatever ? " 

" No doubt" 

"Sujipose somebody should charge you with holding the 
jKJople under compulsory servitude, and you should answer 
that you laid no hand on them but that they willingly 
resorteil to you and kisse<l your hands for the privilege of 
bring allowed to serve you in exchange for water, food, or 
clothing, would not that \ye a very transparent evasion on 
your part of the charge of slaveholding ? " 

*' No doubt it would l)C." 

*' Well, and was not that precisely the relation the capi- 
talists or oHiployers as a class held toward the rest of the 
connnunity through their monopolization pf wealth and tlie 
niacin nei'y of production ? " 

** I must say that it was." 

** There was a great deal said by the economists of yourl 
day," the doctor went on, "about the freedom of contract — \ 
the voluntary, unconstrained agreement of the laborer with * 
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the employer as to the terms of Ins employment. What 
hypocrisy could have been so brazen as that pi^otense \vhen« 
OS a matter of fact, every coiitnict made Iw^twcen the capi- 
talist who hod brcml and couUI keep it and the laborer wlio 
must have it or die would have been declared void, if fairly 
judged, even under your laws as a contract made under 
dui*ess of hunger, cold, and nakedness, nothing less than the 
threat of death ! If you own the things men must have, 
'*you own the men who must have them." 

*' But the compulsion of want," .said I, " meaning hunger 
and cold, is a compulsion of Nature. In that sense we are 
all under compulsory servitude to Nature." 

" Yes, but not to one another. That is the whole differ- 
ence between shivery and freedom. To-day no man serves 
"fuiother, but all the common good in which we equally share. 
Untler your system the compulsion of Nature throug h th e 
appropriation by the rich of the means of supplying Nature's 
demands was turned into a club by which the rich made 
the poor pay Nature's debt of labor not only for themselves 
but for the rich also, with a vast ovei*charge besides for the 
needless waste of the system." 

** You make out our system to have been little better 
than slavery. That is a hard word." 

** It is a very hard word, and we want above all things 
to be fair. Let us look at the question. Slavery exists 
where there is a compulsory using of men by other men for 
the benefit of the use)*s. I tliink we are quite agree<l that 
the poor man in your day worked for the rich only because 
his necessities comixilled him to. That compulsion varied 
in force according to the degi*ce of want the worker was in. 
Those who had a little economic means would only render 
the lighter kinds of service on moi*e or less easy and honor- 
able conditions, while those who had less means or no means 
at all would do anything on any terms however painful or 
degrading. With the mass of tlie workers the compulsicm 
of necessity was of the shar])est kind. The chattel slave 
had the choice between working for his master and the 
lash. The wage-earner chose between laboring for an em- 
ployer or starving. In the older, cruder forms of slavery 
the masters had to be watching constantly to prevent the 
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escape of their slaves, and were troubled with the charge 
of providing for them. Your system was more convenient, i 
in that it made Nature your taskmaster, and dei)ended on 
licr to keep your servants to the task. It was a dilFerence 
between the direct exercise of coercion, in which the slave 
was always on the point of rebellion, and an indirect coer- 
cion by which the same industrial result was obtained, while ^ 
the slave, instead of rebelling against his master^s authority, 
was gfrateful for the opportunity of serving him." 

" But," said I, " the wage-earner received wages and the 
slave received nothing." 

" I beg your pardon. The slave received subsistence — 
clothing and shelter — and the wage-eArner who could get 
more than these out of his wages was rarely fortunate. The 
rate of wages, except in new countries and under special 
conditions and for skilled workers, kept at about the sub- 
sistence point, quite as often di'opping below as rising above. 
The main difference w&s that the master expended the sub- 
sistence wage of the chattel slave for him while the earner 
expended it {(St himself. This was better for the worker in 
some ways ; in others less desinihle, for the master out of 
self-interest usually saw that the chattel, his wife, and chil- 
dren had enough, while the employer, having no stake in 
the life or health of the wage-earner, did not concern him- 
self as to whether he lived or died. There were never any 
slave quarters so vile as the tenement houses of the city 
slums where the wage-earners were housed." 

" But at least," said I, " there was this radical difference 
between the wage-earner of my day and the chattel slave : 
the former could leave his employer at will, the latter could 
not" 

" Yes, that is a difference, but one surely that told not so 
much in favor of as again.st the wage-earner. In all save 
temporarily fortunate countries with sparse population the 
laborer would have been glad indeed to exchange the right 
to leave his employer for a guarantee that he would not be 
discharged by him. Fear of losing his opportunity to work 
— his job, as you callcil it — was the nightmare of the labor- 
er's life as it was reflected in the literature of your period. 
Was it not so ? " 
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I had to admit that it was even so. 

"The privilege of leaving one ' employer for another," 
pursued the doctor, "even if it had not been more than bal- 
anced by the liability to discharge, was of very little worth 
to the worker, in view of the fact that the rate of wages 
was at about the same point wherever he might go, and tlie 
change would be merely a choice between the personal dis- 
positions of different masters, and that difference was slight 
enough, for business rules controlled the relations of mastei's 
and men." 

I mlHed once more. 

"One point of real superiority at least you must admit 
the wage-earner had over the chattel slave. He could by 
merit rise out of his condition and become himself an em- 
ployer, a rich man." 

*' Surely, Julian, you forget that there has rarely been a 
slave system under whidi tlie moi«c energetic, intelligent, tuul 
thrifty slaves could and did not buy their freedom or have it 
given them by their msisters. The freednien in ancient 
Rome rose to places of importance and i)ower quite as fre- 
quently as did the born proletarian of Europe or America 
get out of his condition." 

I did not think of anything to reply at the moment, and 
the doctor, having compassicm on me, pursued : " It is an 
old illustration of the ditferent view ix>ints of the centuries 
that pixKiisely this \yoh\i which you make of the possibility 
of the wage-earner rising, although it was getlLu^ Jxx Jba» a 
vanishing point in your day, seems to us the most^iruly. 
diabolical feature of the whole system. The prospect of 
rising as a motive to reconcile the wage-earner or the poor 
man in general to his subjection, what did it amount to ? 
It was but saying to him, * Be a good slave, and you, too, 
shall have slaves of your own.' By this wedge .di<Lxpu 
separate the cleverer of the wage-workers from the ma.ss of 
tlieiii and dignify treason to humanity by the name of am- 
bition. No true man should wish to rise save to mise othei-s 
with him." 

"One point of ditfercnce, however, you must at least ad- 
mit," I said. " In chattel slavery the master had a power 
over the persons of his slaves which the employer did not 
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have over even the poorest of his employees : he could not 
lay his hand upon them in violence." 

" Again, Julian," said the doctor, " you have mentioned 
a point of difference that tells in favor of chattel slavery as 
a more humane industrial method than the wage system. 
If here and there the ang^r of the chattel slave owner made 
him forget his self-restraint so far as to cripple or maim his 
slaves, yet such cases wci-e on the whole rare, and such mas- 
ters were held to an account by public opinion if not by 
law ; but under the wage system the employer had no- mo- 
tive of self-restraint to spare life or limb of his employees, 
and he cscai>ed responsibility by the fact of the consent and 
even eagerness of the nec<ly i>eople to undertake the most 
Ii<»rilo!is and ]minful tasks for the sake of bread. We read 
that in the United States every year at least two hundred 
thousand men, women, and children were done to death or, 
maimed in the performance of their industrial duties, nearly 
forty thousand alone in the single branch of tlie steam rail- 
road service. No estimate seems to have ever been at- 
tempted of the many times greater number who perished 
more indirectly through the injurious effects of bad indus- 
trial conditions. What chattel-slave system ever made a 
record of such wastefulness of human life as that ? 

" Nay, more, the chattel-slave owner, if he smote his 
slave, did it in anger and. as likely as not, with some provo- 
cation ; but these wholesale slaughters of wage-earners that 
made your land red were done in shew ODljd-bloodedness, 
without any other motive on the part of the capitalists, who 
were responsible, save gain. 

*• Still again, one of the more revolting features of chattel 
slavery has always been considered the subjection of the 
slave women to the lust of their masters. How was it in 
this re.s|)ect under the rule of the rich ? We read in our 
histories that great armies of women in your day were 
fon»od by iMjvorty to make a business of submitting their 
iKxlies to those who had the means of furnishing them a 
little bi'cad. The books say that these armies amounted in 
your gn'at cities to btnlics of thirty or forty thousand women. 
TaliM? come down to us of tho magnitude of the maiden 
tribute levied upon the poorer classes for the gratification of 
7 
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the lusts of those who could pay, which the annals of an- 
tiquity could scarcely match for horror. Am I saying too 
much, Julian ? *' 

"You have mentioned nothing hut facts which stared 
me in the face all my life," I replied, " and yet it ap])ears I 
have had to wait for a man of anotlier century to tell me 
what they meant." 

" It was precisely heeause they startnl you and your con- 
temporaries so constantly in the face, and always had done 
so, that you lost the faculty of judging their meaning. 
They were, as we might say, too near the eyes^ to Jxs seen 
aright You are far enough awav Trom the facts now to he- 
gm to see them clearly and to realize their significance. As 
you shall continue to occupy this modern view point, you 
will more and more completely come to see with us that the 
most revolting aspect of the human condition hefore the 
great Revolution was not the suiFering from physical priva- 
tion or even tlio outright starvation of multitudes which 
directly resulted from the unequal distribution of wealth, 
but the indirect effect of that inequality to reduce almost 
the total human race to a state of deginiding bondage to 
their fellows. As it seems to us, the offense of the old order 
agains liberty was even greater than the offense to life; 
and even if it were conceivable that it could have satisfied 
the right of life by guaranteeing abundance to all, it must 
just the same have been destroyed, for, although the col- 
lective administration of the econonn'c system had been un- 
necessary to guarantee life, there could be no such thing as 
liberty so long as by the effect of inequalities of wealth and 
the private control of the means of production the oppor- 
tunity of men to obtain the means of subsistence depended 
on the will of other men." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

PRIVATE CAPITAL STOLEN FROM THE SOCIAL FUND. 

** I OBSERVE," i^nrsuecl the doctor, " that fedith is getting 
very iin])atieiit with these dry disquisitioiis;^and thinks it 
liigh time we passed fi*om wealth in the abstract to wealth 
in the concrete, as illustrated by the contents of your safe. 
I will delay the company only while I say a very few woixls 
more ; but really this question of the restoration of your 
million, raised half in jest as it was, so vitally touches the 
central and fundamental principle of our social order that 
I want to give you at least an outline idea of the modem 
ethir« of woalth distt*ibtition. 

" The essential dilFerence between the new and the old 
j)oint of view you fully possess by this time. The old ethics 
conceived of the question of what a man might rightfully \ 
l)ORsess as one which began and ended with the relation of in- 
dividuals to things. Tilings have no rights as agfainst moral 
beings, and thei-e was no reason, therefore, in the nature of 
the case as thus stat<^d, why individuals should not acquire 
an unlimited ownei*ship of things so far as their abilities 
permitted. But this view al^solutely ignored the social con- 
sequences which result from an unequal distinbution of 
material things in a world where everybody al)Solutely de- 
I)ends for life and all its uses on their share of those things. 
That is to say, the old so-called ethics of pro|)erty absolutely 
overlooked the whole ethical side of the subject — namely, 
its bearing on human relations. It is precisely this con- 
sideration which furnishes the whole basis pf th^ modem 
ethics of pro|)erty. All human beings are equal ii| rights^* 
and dignity, and only such a system of wealth distrilhttitlfi 
can therefore be defensible as res|)ects and secures those 
equalities. But while this is the principle which you will 
hoar most general ly stated as the moral ground of our eco- 
nomic equality, there is another quite sufficient and wholly 
different ground on which, even if the rights of life and 
lilM^rfy wei'o not involved, we should yet niaintjiin that equal 
sharing of the t4)l!il ]>r<Kluct of industry was the only just 
plan, and that any other was robbery. 
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• The main factor in the production of wealth among civ- 
ilized men is the social organism, the machinery of asso- 
ciated labor and exchange by which hundreds of millions of 
individuals provide the demand for one an(>ther*s product 
and mutually complement one another^s labors, thereby 
making the productive and distributive systems of a nation 
and of the world one gi*eat machine. This was true even 
under private capitalism, despite the prodigious waste and 
friction of its methods ; but of course it is a far more impor- 
tant truth now when the machinery of co-operation runs 
with absolute smoothness and every ounce of energy is 
utilized to the utmost effect. The element in the total in- 
dustrial product which is due to the social organism is repre- 
sented by the ditFerence between the value_of what one man 
produces as a worker in connection with the social organi- 
zation and what he could procUice in a condition of isolation. 
Working in concert with his fellows by aid of the social or; 
ganism, he and they produce enougli to support all iu t]\$ 
highest luxury and reiinement. Toiling in isolation, human 
ex|)erience has proved tliat he would bo fortunate if ho 
could at the utmost produce enough to keep himself alive. 
It is estimated, I believe, that the average daily pi*oduct of a 
worker in America to-day is some fifty dollars. The product 
of the same man working in isolation would probably be 
highly estimated on the siune basis of calculation if put at 
a quarter of a dollar. Now tell me, Julian, to whom be- 
longs the social organism, this vast machinery of human 
association, which enhances some two hundredfold the 
product of every one's labor ? " 

*' Manifestly," I replied, '* it can belong to no one in par- 
ticular, but to nothing less than society collectively. Society 
collectively can be the only heir to the .social inheritance of 
intellect and discovery, and it is society collectively which 
furnishes the continuous daily concoui*se by which alone 
that inheritance is made effective." 

*' Exactly so. The social organism, with all that it is and 
all it makes iK>ssible, is the indivisible inheritance of all hi 
common. To whom, then, projxirly belongs that two hun- 
dredfold enhancement of the value of every one^s labor 
which is owing to the social oi'ganism ? " 
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Manifostly to society collectively — to the general fund." 
Previous to tlie great Revolution," pui-sued the doctor. 
** Although there seems to have been a vogue idea of some 
such social fund as this, which belonged to society collect- 
ively, there was no clear conception of its vastness, and no 
custodian of it, or possible provision to see that it was col- 
lected and applied for the common use. A public organiza- 
tion of industry, a nationalized economic system, was neces- 
sary lief ore the social fund could be properly protected and 
administered. Until then it nm.st needs be the subject of 
universal plunder and embezzlement The social machin- 
ery was seized upon by adventui-ei-s and made a means of 
ctirirhiiig themselves bycolUnrting tribuU*. from the |HM)plo 
to whom it belonged and whom it should have enriched. 
It would be one way of describing the effect of the Revolu- 
tion to say that it was only the taking possession by the 
people collectively of the social machinery jwJxicJl ^ h^^^ 
always belonged to them, theiiceforth to b^ couductcd us jv. 
public plant, the returns of which were to go to the owners 
as the equal proprietors and no longer to buccaneers. 

" You will readily see," the doctor went on, " how this 
analysis of the product of industry must needs tend to min- 
imize the importance of the personal equation of perform- 
ance as between individual workers. If the modern man,j 
by aid of the social machinery, can produce fifty doll araM 
worth of product where he could produce not over a quarter 
of a dollar*s worth without society, then forty-nine dollara 
and three quarters out of every fifty dollara must be cnnlited 
to the social fund to be equally distributefl. The indvisiriiU i 
elVicieiicy of two men working without society might have 
difTeretl as two to one — that is, while one man was able to 
prcxluoe a full quarter dollar's worth of work a day, the other 
could produce only twelve and a half cents' worth. This 
was a very givat difVeivncc under those circumstances, but 
twelve and a half cents is so slight a pro|)ortion of fifty 
dollars as not to l)e worth mentioning. That is to say, the 
difference in individual endowments between the two men 
would remain the .same, but that diffei-ence would be re- 
ducofl to relative unin»|K)H4ince by the prcnligious e^puil 
addition made to the product of both altke l>y the social 
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organism. Or again, before gunpowder was invented one 
man miglit easily be worth two as a warrior. Tiio dif- 

I fcrenro between tbo men as individuals nunained what 
it Wtis; yet tlie overwlielming factor added to the power 

j of both alike by tlie gun practically eqiialize<l them as 

i fighters. SiKsaking of guns, take a still better illustration 
— the relation of the individual soldiers in a squai*e of in- 
fantry to the formation. There might l)e large differences 
in the fighting ^>ower of the individual soldiei-s singly out- 
side the ranks. Once in the ranks, however, the formation 
added to the fighting efficiency of every soldier equally 
an element so overwhelming as to dwarf the difference be- 
tween the individual efficiency of different men. Say, for 
instance, that the formation added ten to the fighting force 
of every memlxjr, then the man who outside the ranks wjis 
as two to one in i)ower conipai*ed with his comrade would, 
when they both stood in the ranks, compare with him only 
as twelve to eleven — an inconsiderable difference. 

**I need scarcely ix)int out to you, Julian, the bearing of 
the principle of the social fund on economic equality when 
the industrial system was nationalized. It made it obvious 
that even if it wei*e pos.sible to figure out in a satisfactory 
manner the diff'erence in the industrial products which in 
an accounting with the social fund could be respectively 
credited to diffei'cnccs in individual i>erformance, the result 
would not bo worth the trouble. Even the worker of S|xj- 
cial ability, who might Iioihj to gain most by it, could not 
hoi)e to gain so much as he would lose in common with 
others by sacrificing the increased efficiency of the indus- 

' trial machinery that would result from the sentiment of 
solidarity and public spirit among the workers arising from 
a feeling of complete unity of intei'est." 

"Doctor," I exclaimed, **I like that idea of the social 
fund immensely I It makes me understand, among other 
things, the completeness with which you seem to have out- 
gi'own the wages notion, which in one form or other was 
fundamental to all economic thought in my day. It is be- 
cause you ai*e accustometl to regarding the social capital 
rather than your day-to-day specific exertions as the main 
source of your wealth. It is, in a word, the difference 
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" Even so," said the doctor. "The Revolution made us 
all capitalists, and the idea of the dividend has driven out 
that of the stipend. We take wages only in honor. From our 
|K>int of view as to the collective ownership of the economic 
machinery of the social system, and the absolute claim of so- 
ciety collectively to its product, there is something amusing 
in the laborious disputations by which your contemi)orarie8 
used to try to settle just how much or little wages or com- 
pensation for services this or that individual or group was en- 
titled to. \V by, dear me, Julian, if the cleverest worker were 
limited to his own prcxluct, strictly scpai*ated and distin- 
guished from the clenicnls by which the use of the social 
machinery liad multiplied it, he would faixj no better than a 
half-starved savage. Everyboily is entitled not only to his 
own product, but to vastly moi'e — namely, to his share of the 
product of the social organism, in addition to his personal 
product, but he is entitled to this share not on the grab-as- 
grab-can plan of your day, by which some made themselves 
millionaires and others were left beggars, but on equal terms 
with all his fellow-capitalists." 

"The idea of an unearned increment given to private 
proi>erties by the sociar~wgan1mtinti^HS''tflt!Tced^6r^ 
da}'," I said, ♦* but only, ^ I rotni&ttiber, with reference to 
land values. There were reformers who held that society 
had the right to take in taxes all increase in value of land 
that resulted from social factors, such as increased popula- 
tion or public improvements, but they seemed to think the 
doctrine applicable to land only." 

" i'cs," said the doctor, " and it is rather oild that, having 
hold of the clew, they did not follow it up." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WB LOOK OVER MY COLLECTION OF HARNESSES. 

Wires for light and heat had been put into tlie vault, 
and it was as wurni and bright and habitable a place as it 
had been a century before, when it was my sleeping cham- 
ber. Kneeling befora the door of the safe, I at once addressed 
myself to manipulating the dial, my companions meanwhile 
leaning over me in attitudes of eager interest. 

It had been one hundi*cd years since I locked the safe 
the last time, and under ordinary circumstances that would 
have been long enough for me to forget the combination 
several times over, but it was as fresh in my mind as^ I 
had devised it a fortniglit before, that being, in fact; the 
entire length of the intervening period so far as my con- 
scious life was concerned. 

" You observe," I said, *' that I turn this dial until the let- 
ter *K' comes opposite the letter *R.' Then I move this 
other dial till the number ' b ' comes opposite the same point 
Now the safe is practically unlocked. All I have to do to 
open it is to turn this knob, which moves the bolts, and then 
swing the door open, as you see." 

But they did not see just then, for the knob would not 
turn, the lock remaining fast I knew that I had made 
no mistake about the combination. Some of the tumblers 
in the lock had failed to fall. I tried it over again several 
times and thumped the dial and the door, but it was of no 
use. The lock remained stubborn. One might have said 
that its memory was not as good as mine. It had forgotten 
the combination. A materialistic explanation somewhat 
more probable was that the oil in the lock had been hard- 
ened by time so as to offer a slight resistance. The lock 
could not have rusted, for the atmosphere of the room had 
been absolutely dry. Otherwise I should not have survived. 

** I am sorry to disappoint you," I said, " but we shall 
have to send to the headquarters of the safe manufacturers 
for a locksmith. I used to know just where in Sudbury 
Street to go, but I suppose the safe business lias moved since 
then." 
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" It has not merely movcnl/' said the doctor, " it lias dis- 
appeared ; there are safes like this at the historical museum, 
but I never knew how they were o^)ened until now. It is 
really very ingenious." 

*' And do you mean to say that there are actually no 
locksmitlis to-day who could open this safe 7" 

" Any machinist can cut the steel like cardboard," replied 
the doctor ; " but really I don't believe there is a man in the 
world who could pick the lock. We have, of course, simple 
locks to insure privacy and keep children out of mischief, 
but nothing calculated to offer serious resistance either to 
force or cunning. The craft of the locksmith is extinct" 

At this E<lith, who was inii^itient to see the sjifc ojiened, 
exclaimed that the twentieth century had nothing to boast 
of if it could not solve a puzzle which any clever burglar of 
tlie nineteenth century was equal to. 

" From tlie point of view of an impatient young woman 
it may seem so," said the doctor. ** But we must remember 
that lost arts often are monuments of human progress, in- 
dicating outgiT)wn limitations and necessities, to which they 
ministcrcil. It is Ix^causc we have no more thieves that we 
have no more locksmiths. Poor Julian had to go to all this 
pains to protect the pai)crs in that safe, because if he lost 
them he would be left a beggar, and, from being one of the 
masters of the many, would have become one of the servants 
of the few, and perhaps be tempte<l to turn burglar himself. 
No wonder locksmiths \vere in demand in those days. But 
now you see, even supposing any one in a community en- 
joying universal and equal wealth could wish to steal any- 
thing, there is nothing that he could steal with a view to 
selling it again. Our wealth consists in the guarantee of an 
ec]ual share in the capital and income of the nation -a guar- 
antee that is personal and can not be taken from us nor given 
away, being vested in each one at birth, and divested only 
by death. So you see the locksmith and safe-maker would 
be very useless jiersons." 

As we talked, I hml continued to work the dial in the 
ho|)e that the obstinate tumbler might be coaxed to act, and 
pivscntly a faint click rewarded my efforts and I swung 
the door open. 
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"Faugh!" exclaimed Edith at the musty gust of con- 
fined air whicli followe<l. " I am sorry for your people if 
that is a fair sample of what you luul to hiv^itho." 

** It is pix)bahly about the only sample left, at any rate," 
observed the doctor. 

" Dear me ! what a ridiculous little box it turns out to be 
for such a pretentious outride ! " exclaimed Edith ^s mother. 

"Yes," said I. "The thick walls ai'e to make the con- 
tents th-eproof as well as burglar-pnx>f — and, by the way, I 
should think you would need (ii*eproof safes still." 

" We have no fn-es, except in the old structures," replied 
the doctor. " Since building was undertaken by the people 
collectively, you see we could not afford to have them, for 
destruction of pi*oi)erty means to the nation a dead loss, 
while under private capitalism the loss might be shuffled olF 
on othei's in all sorts of ways. They could get insured, but 
the nation has to insure itself." 

Opening the inner door of the safe, I took out several 
drawers full of securities of all sorts, and emptied them on 
the table in the room. 

" Are these stutf'y- looking papera what you used to call 
wealth ?" said Edith, with evident disappointment. 

" Not the pai>ers in themselves," I said, " but what they 
represented." 

" And what was that ? " she asked. 

"The ownership of land, housi^^s, mills, ships, railroads, 
and all manner of other things," I i*eplied, and went on as 
best I could to explain to her nu)ther and liei^elf about 
rents, profits, interest, dividends, etc. But it was evident, 
fmm the blank expression of their countenances, that I was 
not making much headway. 

Presently the doctor looked up from the papers which he 
was devouring with the zeal of an antiquarian, and chuckled. 

" I am afraid, Julian, you aix3 on the wrong tack. You 
I see economic science in your day was a science of things ^Jn 
^ J our day it is a science of human lM>ings. We have nothing, 
at all answering to your I'ent, interest, profits, or other 
financial devices, and the terms expressing them have no 
meaning now except to students. If you wish EMith and 
her mother to understand you, you must translate these 
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money terms into terms of men and women and children, 
anTt tli e jihiin ^x!te of ^liclr rchrtron^ a»-afFcctcd by yoUr 
system. Shall you consider it im|)ertinent if I try to make 
the matter a little clearer to them ? " 

" I shall be much obliged to you," I said ; **and perhaps 
you will at the same time make it clearer to me." 

" I think," said the doctor, ** that we shall all understand 
the nature and value of these documents much better if, in- 1 
stead of speaking of them as titles of ownership in farms,; 
factories, mines, railroads, etc., we state plainly that they 
were evidences that their possessors were the masters of vari-: 
ous gi*oui>s of men, women, and children in different parts of ] 
the countrj'. Of coui'se, as Julian says, the documents nom- 
inally sttite his title to things only, and say nothing about 
men and women. But it is the men and women who went 
with the lands, the machines, and various other things, and 
were bound to them by their bodily necessities, which gave 
all the value to the possession of the things. 

**But for the implioAtion that there were men who, be- 
cause they must have the use of the land, would submit to 
labor for the owner of it in return for permis.sion to occupy 
it, these dee<ls and mortgages would h.ive been of no value. 
So of these factory shares. They speak only of water power 
and IcMims, but they would be valueless but for the thou- 
sands of human workei-s bound to the machines by Ixxlily 
necessities as fixedly as if thoy weix) chained there. So of 
these coal-mine shaiTS. But for tjie multit ude o f WTetched 
beings condemned by want to labor in living graves, of ' 
wliatA ^^luoJ ^fJuH have bccu lh^Se7sliaBea wlilch yeC luaKjoT 
nc) niemioiiof them ? And see again how significant is the 
fact that it wjis dceme<l needless to make mention of and to 
enumerate by name these serfs of the field, of the loom, of 
the mine! Under sj^steins of chattel slavery, such as had 
formerly prevailed, it was necessary to name and identify 
each chattel, that he might l>e recovci-ed in case of esca|)e, 
and an account made of the loss in case of death. But 
there was no <langer of loss by the esca|)e or the death of 
the serfs transferred by these documents. They would not 
run away, for there was nothing Ixjtter to run to or any 
escape from the world-wide economic system which en- 
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thralled them ; and if they died, that involved no loss to 
tlieir oW!i(fers, for there were always plenty more to takja 
their places. Decidedly, it would have been a waste of 
pa|)er to enumerate them. 

'* Just now at the breakfast table,^* continued the doctor, 
** I was explaining the modern view of the economic system 
of private capitalism as one based on the compulsory servi- 
tude of the masses to the capitalists, a servitude which the 
latter enforced by monoiK>lizing the bulk of the world's v6^^ 
sources and machinery, leaving the pressure of want tocom*^ 
pel the masses to accept their yoke, the police and soldiersL. 
meanwhile defending them in their monopolies. These doc- 
uments turn up in a very timely way to illustrate the in- 
genious and effectual methods by which the different sorts 
of workers were organized for the service of the capitalists. 
To use a plain illustration, these various sorts of so-called 
securities may be described as so many ki4ids.of himian. 
harness by which the masses, broken and tamed by the 
pressure of want, were yoked and strapped to the chariots of 
the capitalists. 

** For instance, here is a bundle of farm mortgages on 
Kansas farms. Very good ; by virtue of the operation of 
this security certain Kansas farmers worked for the owner - 
of it, and though they might never know who he was nor 
he who they were, yet they were as secuinjly and certainly 
his thralls as if he had stood over them with a whip instead 
of sitting in his parlor at Boston, New York, or London. 
This mortgage harness was genemlly used to hitch in the 
agricultuml class of the |)opulation. Most of the fanners 
of the West were pulling in it toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century. — Was it not so, Julian ? Correct me if I am 
wrong." 

*' You are stating the facts very accurately," I answered. 
** I am beginning to understand more clearly the nature of 
my former property." 

" Now let us see what this bundle is," pursued the doctor. 
** Ah ! yes ; these are shares in New England cotton factories. 
This sort of harness was chiefly u.sed for women and chil- 
dren, the sizes ranging away down so as to fit girls and 
boys of eleven and twelve. It used to be said that it was 
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only the margin of profit furnished by the almost costless 
labor of the little children that made these factories paying 
proiM^rtics. The iH)pulation of New England was largely 
broken in at a very tender age to work iu this stylo of har- 
ness. 

** Here, now, is a little different sort. These are railj 
road, gas, and water-works shares. They were a sort of 
comprehensive harness, by which not only a particular class 
of workera but whole communities were hitched in anA 
made to work for the owner of the security. 

"And, finally, wo have here the strongest harness of all. 
the Government lx)nd. This document, you see, is a bona 
of the United States Goverumont By it seventy millioij 
lHM»pl(» — the whole nation, in fjict — weix^ liarnessed to the 
coach of the owner of this bond ; and, what was more, the 
driver in this case was the Government itself, against which 
the team would find it liai'd to kick. There was a great 
deal of kicking and balking in the other sorts of harness, 
and the capitalists were often inconvenienced and tempo- 
rarily deprived of the labor of the men they had bought 
and paid for with good money. Naturally, therefore, the 
Government bond was greatly prized by them as an in- 
vestment Tiiey used every possible effort to induce the 
various governments to j)ut nioi'e and moi*e of this sort of 
Jiarness on the peoj)le, and the governments, being carried 
on by the agents of the capitalists, of course kept on doing 
so, up to the very eve of the gi-eat Revolution, which was to 
turn the bonds and all the other harnesses into waste |>aper." 

"As a i-epresentiitive of the nineteenth century," I said, 
*' I can not deny the substantial correctness of your rather 
st^u'tling way of describing our system of investments. 
Still, you will admit that, bad as the system was and bitter 
as was the condition of the masses under it, the function 
performed by the capitalists in organizing and directing 
such industry as we had was a service to the world of some 
value." 

"CerLaiiily, certainly," rcplic<l the doctor. ** The same 
j)loa might l)o urged, and has l>oen, in defense of every 
system by which mcMi have ever made other men their 
servants from tlic beginning. Thcix; was always some 
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service, generally valuable and indispensable, which the 
opprcssoi's could urge and did urge as the ground and ex- 
cuse of the servitude they enforced. As men grew wiser 
they i)bserved that they wei-e l>aying a ruinous price fi)r 
the services thus iH3ndered. So at fii-st they said to the 
kings : ' To be sure, you help defend the state from fowign- 
ers and hang thieves, but it is too much to ask us to be your 
serfs in exchange ; we can do better.' And so they established 
republics. So also, pi*esently, the iMJoplo said to the priests : 
* You have done something for us, but you have charged 
too much for your servicer in asking us to submit our 
minds to you ; we can do better.' And so they established 
religious liberty. 

** And likewise, in this last matter we are speaking of, the 
jKJople finally said to the capiUilists : * Yes, you have organ- 
ized our industry, but at the price of enslaving us. We can 
do better.' And substituting national co-oiKii'ation for capi- 
t;dism, they established the industrial iH3public based on eco- 
nomic democracy. If it were true, Julian, that any considei-a- 
tion of service reiulei'ed to othri's, however valuable, could 
excuse the benefactoi's for making bondmen of the bene- 
lited, then there never was a despotism or slave system 
which could not excuse itself." 

*' Haven't you some retil money to show us," said Edith, 
"something besides these paixji-s— some gold and silver such 
as they have at the nmseum ? " 

It was not cust*)maiy in the nineteenth century for peo- 
ple to keep large supplies of ixiady money in their houses, 
but for emergencies I had a little st(K;k of it in my safe, and 
in response to Edith's request I took out a drawer containing 
several hundi*ed dollai*s in gold and emptied it on the table. 

** How pretty they are ! " exclaimed Edith, thrusting her 
hands in the pile of yellow coins and clinking them to- 
gether. " And is it ideally true that if you only had enough 
of these thiu"^,^ no matter how or where you gi)t theuLinen 
and women woufd submit themscdve^ to you and (et you 
make what use you pleased of them ? " 

" Not only would they let you use them as you pleasetl, 
but they would be exti^emely gratt^ful to you for being so 
gooil as to use them instead of othei's. The iKX>r fought 
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each other for the privilege of being the servants and under- 
lings of those who had the money.*' 

** Now I see," said Edith, " what the Masters of the 
Bread meant." 

"What is that about Mastera of the Bread?" I asked. 
" Who were they ? " 

** It was a name given to the capitalists in the revolution- 
ary iwriod," I'cplied the doctor. ** This thing Edith spenks of 
is a scnip of the literature of that time, when the people first 
began to fully wake up to the fact that class monopoly of 
the machinery of production meant slaveiy for the mass." " 

•* Let me see if I can recall it," said Ekiith. ** It begins 
this way : * Everywhere men, women, and childi-en stood in 
the market-place crying to the Masters of the Bread to take 
them to be their servants, that they might have bread. The 
stix)ng men said : " O Lords of the Bread, feel our thews 
and sinews, our arms and our legs; see how strong we ai'C. 
Take us and use us. Let us dig for you. Let us hew for 
you. Let us go down in the mine and delve for you. I^et 
us fi*cezc and sUirve in the foi'ccastles of your shii>s. Send 
us into the hells of your steamship stokeholes. Do what 
you will with us, but let us serve you, that we may cat and 
not die I " 

** * Then spoke up also the learned men, the scribes and the 
lawyers, whose strength was in their bi*ainsand not in their 
bodies : " O Masters of the Bread," they said, " tike us to 
be your servants and to do your will. See how line is our 
wit, how great our knowledge ; our minds are stored with 
the treasures of learning and the subtlety of all the philoso- 
phies. To us has been given clearer vision than to others, 
and the power of persuasion that we should be leaders of 
the i)copIe, voices to the voiceless, and eyes to the bliiul. 
But the jwople whom we should serve have no bread to 
give us. Therefore, Mastei's of the Bread, give us to eat, 
and we will betray the i>eople to you. for we must live. We 
will plejid for you in the courts against the widow mid the 
fatherless. We will si)eak and write in your pniise, and 
with cunnin;:: woiils confound those who s|)eiik against you 
and your ]H)wer and state. And nothing that you I'equii'e 
of us shall seem too much. But because we sell not only 
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our bodies, but our souls also, give us more bread than these 
laborers I'eceive, who sell their bodies only." 

'' ' And the priests and Levites also cried out as the Lords 
of the Bread passed through the market-place : '* Take us, 
Masters, to be your servants and to do your will, for we 
also must eat, and you only have the bread. We are the 
guardians of the sacred oracles, and the people hearken 
unto us and reply not, for our voice to them is as the voice 
of God. But we nmst have bread to eat like others. Give 
us therefore plentifully of your bread, and we will speak to 
the people, that they be still and trouble you not with their 
murmu rings because of hunger. In the name of God the 
Father will we forbid them to claim the rights of brothers, 
and in the name of the PVince of Peace will we preach 
your law of competition." 

** * And above all the clamor of the men were heard the 
voices of a multitude of women crying to the Masters of 
the Bread : " Pass us not by, for we must also eat. The men 
aix) sti'onger than we, but they eat much bread while we eat 
little, so that though we be not so stiHMig yet in the end you 
shall not lose if you take us to be your servants instead of 
them. And if you will not Uiko us for our labor's sake, yet 
look upon us ; we are women, and should be fair in your 
eyes. Take us and do with us according to your pleasure, 
for we must cat" 

" 'And above all the chaffering of the market, the hoarse 
voices of the men, and the shrill voices of the women, rose 
the piping treble of the little chi]di*en, crying: ** Take us to 
be your servants, for the breasts of our mothers are dry and 
our fathei's have no bread for us, and we hunger. We ai*e 
weak, indeed, but we ask so little, so very little, that at last 
we shall be cheaper to you than the men, our fathers, who 
eat so much, and the women, our mothei's, who eat moi'e 
than we." 

" * And the M.asters of the Bi»ead, having taken for their use 
or pleasui'e such of the men, the women, and the little ones 
as they saw fit, ])nssed by. And there was left a great mul- 
titude in the market-place for whom there was no bread.* " 

"Ah!" said the doctor, breaking the silence which fol- 
lowed the ceasing of Edith's voice, '* it was indeed the last 
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rciineinoiit of indignity put upou human nature by jQi^t 
ocouoniic systoni that it compel led men to seek the sale of 
themselves. Voluutaiy in a real sense the sale was not, of 
course, for want or the fear of it left no choice as to the 
iie<!essity of selling;: themselves to somebody, but as to the 
particular transaction there was choice enough to make it 
shameful. They had to seek those to whom to offer them- 
selves and actively to pi'ocui'c their own purclmse. In this 
res|KH!t the submission of men to other men through the rela- 
tion of hire was more abject than under a slavery resting di- 
rectly on force. In that ca.se the slavejniglit J>g_cQ^^Jelled 
to yield to physical dui*es8, butnc could still keep a mind 
friMiTind n»s<»ntful toward his ma,stor ; but in the )*elation of 
hire men sought for their mastei*8 and begged as a favor 
that they Woiild use tliem, bcnly and mind, for their pi^ofit 
or pleasure. ' To the View of us moderns, therefore, the 
chattel slave was a more dignified and heroic figure than 
the hireling of 3'our day who called himself a fi*ee worker. , 

** It was iKJSsible for the slave to rise in soul above his/ 
circumstances and be a philosopher in bondage like Epictc-/ 
tus, but the hireling could not scorn the bonds he soughti 
The abjcctncss of his i>osition was not merely physical bufi 
ment^il. In selling himself ho had necessarily sold his in- 
de|)endcnce of mind also. Your whole industrial system^ 
seems in this point of view best and most fitly descrilxxl by 
a wonl which you oddly enough reserveil to designate a i>ar- 
ticular phase of self-selling practiced by women. 

" Lalmr for others in the name of love and kindness, and 
labor with others for a connnon end in which all are mutu- 
ally intcresteil, and labor for ifs own joy, are alike honor- 
able, but the hiring out of our faculties to the selfish uses of 
others, which was the form labor generally took in your 
da\% is unworthy of human nature. The Revolution for the 
first time in history nuule labor truly honorable by jnitting 
it on the basis of fraternal co-operation for a connnon and 
e<jually .shared result. Until then it was at best but a 
.sl):nnrfiil n<M*rssify/* 

Presently I sjiid : " When you have s;itisfied your curi- 
osity ns to these pai^ers I supiH>se we might as well make a 
bonfire of them, for they seem to have no more value now 
8 
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than a collection of heathen fetiches after the former wor- 
sliipers have enihraced Christianity." 

" Well, and has not snch a collection a value to the stu- 
dent of history ? " said the doctor. *' Of coui*se, these docu- 
ments are scarcely now valuable in the sense they were, 
but in another they have nnich value. I see among 
thein several varieties which aro quite scarce in the his-; 
torical collections, and if you feel disposed to present 
the whole lot to our museum I am suiHi the gift will be 
much appreciated. The fact is, the gi'cat bonfire our grand- 
fathers made, while a very natural and excusable expression 
of jubilation over broken bondage, is much to be i*egretted 
from an archu3ological point of view." 

"What do you mean by the great bonfiiH3 ? " I inquired. 

" It was a rather dramatic incident at the close of the great 

V* Revolution. When the long struggle was ended and eco- 

^ ^ nomic equality, guarantee<l by the public administration of 

J f capital, had been established, the people got together from 

.y V all parts of the land enormous collections of what you used 
/ y to call the evidences of value, which, while puriwrting to bo 
\^ certificates of property in things, had been really certificates 

:\ of the ownerehip of men, deriving, as we have seen, their 

whole value from the serfs attached to the things by the con- 

f stmint of bodily necessities. These it pleased the iMjople — ex- 

alted, as you may well imagine, by the afilatus of liberty — to 
coIlcH't in a va.st nuuss on the site of the New York SUx'k Ex- 
chaii<if(\ th(^ giHuit allnr of Phitus, whereon millions of hu- 
man beings had been sacrificed to him, and there to make a 
lK>nfii*e of them. A gi^eat pillar stands on the s|M>t today, 
and fi-om its sununit a mighty torcli of electric ihnne is al- 
ways stix)aming, in commemoration of that event and as a 
testimony forever to the ending of the parchment bo ndage 
that was heavier than the sceptei*s of kings. It is esti united 
that certificates of ownership in human beings, or, as you 
calhul tliem, titles to property, to the value of forty billion 
dollai*s, together with hundreds of millions of paper money, 
went up in that gi*eat blaze, which we devoutly consider 
nuist have been, of all the innumerable burnt sacrifices 
which have been ottered up to God from the beginning, the 
one that pleased him best. 
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" Now, if I had been there, I can easily imagine that I 
should have rejoiced over that conflagration as much as did 
the most exultant of tliose wlio danced about it ; but from 
the calmer iM)int of view of the pi-esent I ix^gret the destruc- 
tion of a nuuss of historic material. So you see that your 
bonds and deeds and mortgages and sluu*es of stock ai\r 
really valuable still." 



CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT WE WERE COMING TO BUT FOR THE REVOLUTION. 

" Wr read in the histories," said Edith's mother, "nmch 
about the amazing extent to which particular individuals 
and families succeeded in concentrating in their own hands 
the natunil resources, industrial machinery, and products 
of the several countries. Julian ha<l only a million dollars, 
but many individuals or families had, we are told, wealth 
amounting to fifty, a hundi-ed, and even two or three hun- 
dred millions. Wo iviul of infants who in the cradle were 
lieii-s of hundreils of millions. Now, something I never saw 
mentioned in the books was the liuiit, for there must have 
been some limit fixed, to which one individual might appro- 
priate the earth's surfjice and resources, the means of pro- 
duction, and the pnNlucts of labor." 

"There was no limit," I replieil. 

*' Do you moan," exclaimed Edith, ** that if a man were 
only clever and unsc*rupulous enough he might apjiropriate, 
say, the entire territory of a country and leave the jieople 
actually nothing to stand on unless by his consent ? ■' 

*' Certainly," I replied. " In fact, in many countries of 
the Old World individuals owned whole provinces, and in 
the United States even vaster tracts had passeil and were 
passing into private and cori>orate hand.s. There was no 
limit whatever to the extent of land which one iKM-sim 
might own, and of course this ownership implied the right 
to evict every human l)eing from the territory unless the 
owner chose to let individuals remain on payment of 
tribute." 
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'* And how about other things bcsidos land ? V asked 
Edith. 

" It was tliG same," I said. "There vfofi no. limit to the 
extent to which an individual iniglit acquire the exclusive 
ownersliip of all the factories, sliops, mines, and means of 
industry, and commeixM3 of every sort, so that no person 
couhl lind an opi)ortunity to earn a living except as the 
servant of tlie owner and on his terms." 

'* If we avo con^jctly informed," said the doctor, " the 
concentration of tlie ownei'ship of tlio machinery of pro- 
duction and distiibutiou, trade and industry, had already, 
before you fell asleep, been carried to a point in the United 
States through trusts and syndicates which excited general 
alarm." 

** Certainly," I replied. " It was then already in the 
power of a score of men in New York city to stop at will 
every car wheel in the United States, and the combined 
action of a few other groui>s of capitalists would have 
sufficed practically to arrest the industries and commerce of 
tlie entii'e country, for1)id employment to evei'ybody, and 
starve the entire population. The self-interest of these capir 
talists in keeping business going on was tlie only ground of 
assurance the rest of the i)eople had for their livelihood 
fix)m day to day. Indeed, when the capitalists desired to 
compel the people to vote as they wished, it was their regu- 
lar custom to threaten to stop the industries of the country 
and produce a business crisis if the election did not go to 
suit them." 

**Sn])]>ose, Julian, an individual or family or group of 
capitiilists, having l>ccome sole ownci-s of all the land and 
machinery of one nation, should wish to go on and acquire 
the sole ownership of all the land and economic means and 
machinery of the whole earth, would that have been incon- 
si.stent with your law of property ? " 

" Not at all. If one individual, as you suggest, through 
the effect of cunning and skill combined with inheritances, 
should i>bt;iin a legal title to the whole glol)e, it would lie 
his to do what he pleased with as absolutely as if it were a 
garden patch, according to our law of property. Nor is 
your supposition about one person or family becoming 
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owner of the whole earth a wholly fanciful one. Tliere 
was, when I fell asleep, one family of Euroi>ean hankci's 
whose world-wide power and resouixjcs wci*e so vast and in- 
creitsing at such a prodigious and accelerating rate that they / 
had already an inlluence over the destinies of nations widec 
than perhaps any monarch ever exercised.'' 

" And if I understand your system, if they had gone on 
and attained the ownership of the globe to the lowest inch 
of standing room at low tide, it w^ould liave been the legal 
right of that family or single individual, in the name of the 
sacred right of proi>erty, to give the j>eoi)le of the human 
race legal notice to move off the earth, and in case of their 
failure to comply with the requirement of the notice, to call 
u\)ou tliem in the name of the law to fonn themselves into 
shcrilFs' posses and evict themselves from the earth's sur- 
face?" 

" Unquestionably." 

** O father," exclaimed Eklith, " you and Julian are try- 
ing to make fun of us. You must think we will believe 
anything if you only keep straight faces. But you are going 
too far." 

" I do not wonder you think so," said the doctor. " But 
you can easily satisfy yourself fi'om the books that we have 
in no way exaggerated the iwssibilities of the old system of 
proi)erty. What was willed under that system the right of | 
limjKMty meant the unlimited right of anybody who was 
clever enough to deprive everybody else of any propertyj 
whatever." 

" It would seem, then," said E<lith, ** that the dream of 
world conquest by an individual, if ever realized, was more 
likely under the old r^givie to be realized by economic than 
bv militarv means." 

** Very true," said the doctor. ** Alexander and Najwleon 
mistook their trade; they should have been bankers, not 
sol<li<»rs. But, indeed, the time was not in their day rii>e for 
a worhl-wide money dynasty, such as we have been siMMik- 
injr of- Kings had a rude way of interfering with the so- 
calJoil rights of pro[)erty when they conflicted witli royal 
pivstige or produced dangerous ])opular discontent. T3'- 
rants themselves, they did not willingly brook rival tyrants 
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ill their dominions. It was not till the kings had been shorn 
of power and the interregnum of sham democracy had set 
in, k»4iving no virile f(>ix;e in the stiite or tlie world tx) resist 
tlio money iK)\ver, that the opijortunity for a world-wide 
phitocratic desix>tism arrived. Then, in the latter i)art of 
tlie nineteenth century, when international trade and ihian^ 
cial relations had broken down national barriers and the 
world liad become one field of (xjonoraic entei*priso, did the 
idea of a universally dominant and centralized money power 
become not only possible, but, as Julian has said, had already 

/^'so far materialized itsielf as to cast its shadow before. If the 
Revolution had not come wlien it did, we can not doubt that 
something like tins universal plutocratic dynasty or some 
highly centeretl oligarchy, based upon the complete mo- 
nojioly of all property by a small Innly, would long before 
this time have become the government of the world. But 
of courso the Revolution nuist have come when it did, so we 
need not talk of what would have happened if it had not 

^ come." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AN EXCUSE THAT CONDEMNED. 

** I HAVE read," said Edith, ** that there never was a sys- 
tem of oppression so Intd that those who l>eneliteil by it did 
not recognize the moral sense so far as to make some excuse 
for themselves. Was the old system o f pro perty distribu- 
tion, by which the few lield the manj in sci-vitude through 
f ear of s tarvation, an exception to this rule ? Sui-ely the 
rich could not have looked the poor in the face unless they 
had some excuse to offer, some color of reason to give for 
the cruel contnist iKjtween their conditions." 

"Thanks for reminding us of that iKiint," said the doc- 
tor. " As you say, there never was a system so l)ad that it 
did not make an excuse for itself. It would not be strictly 
fair to the old system to dismiss it without considering the 
excuse made for it, although, on the other hand, it would 
really be kinder not to mention it, for it was an excuse that, 
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far from excusing, furnished au additional ground of con- 
demnation for the system which it undertook to justify/' 

" What was the excuse ? " asked Editli. 

** It was the claim that, as a matter of justice, every one 
is entitled to the effect of his qualities — that is to say, the^ 
result of his abilities, the fruit of his efforts. The qualities, 
abilities, and efforts of different persons being different, they 
would natunilly acquire advantages over others in we^lthl 
sc(*king as in other ways ; but as this was according to Na-| 
tui*e, it was urged that it must be right, and nobody had any 
business to complain, unless of the Creator. 

'' Now, in the fii*st place, the theory that a person has a 
right in dealing with his fellows to take advantage of his 
sujKjrior abilities is nothing other than a ^slightlyLjajLore , 
miindiihcHi l OYprf*s<ii on4ii,J. im . rifM*tii! mftJ:hat mjght js rigliL *^ 

It was precisely to prevent their doing this that the i)olice- 
man stood on the corner, the judge sat on the bench, and 
the hangman drew his fees. The whole end and amount of 
civilization had indeed been to substitute for the natural 
law of superior might an artiAcial equality by force of stat- 
ute, whereby, in disregard of their natural differences, the 
weak and simple were made equal to the strong and cun- 
ning by means of the collective force lent them. 

** But while the nineteenth-century moralists denied as 
sharply as we do men's right to take advantage of their 
superiorities in direct dealings by physical force, they held \ 
that they might rightly do s o when the dealings were indi- 
rgfit-and carriwT on through the mediuiiTof "things. That is 
to say, a man might not so much as jostle another while 
drinking a rnp of water lest he should spill it, but he might 
acquire the spring of water on which the community solely 
depended and make the i>eople pay a dollar a drop for 
water or go without. Or if he filled up the spring so as to 
deprive the population of water on any terms, he was held 
to be acting within his right. He might not by force take , 
away a bone from a heggar's dog, but he might corner / y 
the grain supply of a nation and reduce millions to star- 
vation. 

" If you touch a man's living you touch him, would 
seem to be about as plain a truth as could be put in woi*ds ; 
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but our ancestors had not the least difRculty in gfctting 
around it *0f course,* tliey said, *you must not touch the 
man ; to hiy a finger on him wouUl be an assault punishable 
by law. But hit: living" is quite a dilfoi-ent thing. That dc- 
l>ends on bi*ead, meat, clothing, land, houses, and other ma- 
terial things, which you have an unlimited right to appro- 
priate and dispose of as you please without the slightest 
regard to whether anything is left for the I'est of the 
world.* 

*'I think I scarcely need dwell on the entire lack of 
any moral justiiication for the diffei*ent rule which our 
ancestors followed in determining what use you might 
rightly make of your superior powers in dealing with your 
neighbor directly by physical force and indirectly by eco- 
nomic duress. No one can have any more or other right to 
take away another's living by superior economic skill or 
financial cunning than if he used a club, sin) ply l^ecause 
no one has any right to take advantage of any one else 
/ ^ f ' or to deal with him otherwise than justly by any means 
whatever. The end itself being immoral, the means em- 
ployed could not iK)ssibly make any difference. Moralists 
at a pinch used to argue that a go<Hl end might justify bad 
means, but none, I think, went so far as to claim that good 
> mexins justiAed a bad end ; yet this was precisely ^vllat the 
defemte^ of tlie old j)i*operty system did in fact claim 
I when they argued that it was right for a man to take away 
I the living of others and make them his servants, if only his 
triumph resulted from sui^jrior talent or more diligent devo- 
tion to the acquisition of material things. 

"But indeed the theory that the monopoly of wealth 
could be justified by superior economic ability, even if mor- 
ally sound, would not at all have fitted the old projicrty 
system, for of all conceivable plans for distributing pi'OiKjrty, 
none could have more al)solutely defied every notioii of 
desert based on economic effort. None could have been 
more utterly wrong if it wei^e true that wealth ought to bo 
distributed according to the ability and industry disjilayed 
by individuals." 

** All this talk started with the discussion of Julianas for- 
tune. Now tell us, Julian, was your million dollars the 
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result of youp economic ability, the fruit of your indus- 
try ? " 

" Of course not," I replied. " Every cent of it was in- 
herited. As I have often told you, I never lifted a linger in 
a u.seful way in my life." 

" And were you the only i>erson whose property came to 
him by descent without effort of his own ? " 

"On the contrary, title by descent was the basis and 
backbone of the whole pi*operty system. All land, except 
in the newest countries, together with the bulk of the more 
stable kinds of projwrty, was held by that title." 

" Precisely so. We hear what Julian says. While the 
niorali.sts and theclergy solemnly justified the inequalities of 
wealth and reproved the discontent of the ix)or on the gnnuul 
that those inequalities were justified by natural differences 
in ability and diligence, they knew all the time, and every- 
body knew who listened to them, that the foundation prin- 
ciple of the whole pi"oi)erty system was not ability, effort, or 
desert of any kind whatever, but nici^ly the accident of 
birth, than which no possible claim could more completely 
nioi^k at ethics." 

"But, Julian," exclaimeil Eklith, "you must surely have 
had some way of excusing yourself to your conscience for 
retaining in the presence of a needy world such an excess 
of good things as you had ! " 

"I am afraid," I said, "that you can not easily imagine 
how callous was the cuticle of the nineteenth-century con- 
science. There may have been some of my class on the in- 
teileciiial plane of little Jack Horner in Mother Goose, who 
concluded he must be a good boy because he puUetl out a 
plum, but I did not at le^ust Iwlong to that grade. I never 
gave much thought to the subjcxit of my right to an abun- 
dance which I had done nothing to earn in the midst of a 
starving world of toilers, but occasi<>nally, when I did think 
of it, I felt like craving ]Kuxlon of the beggar who asked 
alms for being in a i>osition to give to him." 

"It is impossible to gri up any sort of a qtmnvl with 
Julian," said the do<*tor ; " but there wvvr otliei*s of Ins rlass 
Ic^w? i*ational. Cornered as to their moral claim to their ]h)s- 
Gcssions, they fell back on that of their ancestors. They 
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argued that these ancestors, assuming them to have had a 
right by merit to their possessions, had as an incident of that 
merit tlie right to give them to othei<s. Hero, of course, they 
ahsohitely confused the ideas of legal and moral right. Tiio 
law might indeed give a person i)ower to transfer a legal 
title to property in any way that suited the lawmakei's, but 
tiie meritorious right to the property, resting as it did on 
pei*sonal desert, could not in the nature of moral things be 
transferixid or ascribed to any one else. The cleverest lawyer 
would never have pi*etended that he could draw up a docu- 
ment that would carry over the smallest tittle of merit 
from one i>ei*son to another, however close the tie of 
blood. 

" In ancient times it was customary to hold children re- 
sponsible for the debts of. then* fathei*s and sell them into 
slavery to make satisfaction. The i>eople of Julian's day 
found it unjust thus to inilict upon innocent offspring the 
jienalty of their ancestoi*s' faults. But if these children did 
not deserve the consequences of their ancestoi-s* sloth, no 
moi*e hiul they any title in the priMhu^t of their ancestors* 
industry. The barbarians who insisted on both sorts of in- 
heritance wei^e moi*e logical than Julian's contemporaries, 
who, I'ejecting one sort of inheritance, retained the other. 
Will it be said that at least the later theory of inheritance 
was more humane, although one-siiled ? Upon that ]>oint 
you should have l)een able to get the opinion of the disin- 
herited mas.ses who, by nnison of the monoi>olizing of the 
earth and its resources from gt^neration to generation by the/ 
possessors of inherited pi-operty, were left no place to stand 
on and no way to live except by ixirmission of t he inheritin g 
class." ^. 

*^*** Doctor," I said, " I have nothing to offer against all that 
We who inherited our wealth had no moral title to it, and 
that we knew as well as everybody else did, although it was 
not considered polite to refer to the fact in our presence. 
But if I am going to stand up here in the pillory as a I'epre- 
sentative of the inheriting clas.s, theix) ai*e others who ought 
to stand beside me. We were not the only ones who had 
no right to our money. Are you not going to say anything 
about the money makers, the rascals who raked together 
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great fortunes in a few years by wholesale fraud and extor- 
tion ? " 

" Pardon mc, I was just coming to tlicni," said the doc- 
tor. " You ladies must remember," ho contiimcil, " that the 
rich, who in Julian's day possessetl nearly everything of 
value in every country, leaving the masses mere scraps arid 
crumbs, were of two sorts : tliose who had inherited their 
wealth, and those who, as the saying was, had made it. We 
have seen liow far the inheriting class were justified in 
their holdings by the principle which the nineteenth century 
asserted to be the excuse for wealth — namely, that individ- 
uals were entitled to the fruit of their labors. Let us next 
inquiix^ liow far the same principle justili<Ml the iM>sst\ssions 
of those others whom Julian I'cfei's to, who chiimed that 
they had made their money themselves, and showeil in 
proof lives absolutely devoted fnun cliildho<xl to age with- 
out rest or i*espite to the piling up of gains. Now, of 
course, labor in itself, however aixluous, does not imply 
moral desert. It may be a crnninal activity. Let us see if 
these men who claimed tJiat they made I heir money had 
any better title to it than Julian's chuss by the rule put for- 
ward as the excuse for unequal wealth, that every one has a 
right to the product of his labor. The most complete state- 
ment of the principle of the right of pi'ojKjrty, as ba.sed on 
economic effort, which has come down to us, is this maxim : 
* Every man is entitled to his own pixxluct, his whole pixxl- 
uct, and nothing but his pixxluct.' Now, this maxim had 
a double e<lge, a negative as well as a |M)sitive, and the nega- 
tive edge is very sharp. If every l)ody was entitled to his 
own piiMluct, nolxnly else was entitled to any part of it, and 
if any one's accunmlation was found to contain any prod- 
• uct not strictly his own, he stinnl condennied as a thief 
by the law he had invoked. If in the gi*eat fortunes of the 
stockjobbers, tlie raili-oad kings, the bankei-s, the great 
landlords, aiul the other monejed lords who bojisU»d that 
they had l)egun life with a shilling— if in these great for- 
ttinos of mnslir4M)m nipidity of ^i-owth tiMMt* was anything 
that was ]>roi)erly the pr<Mlnct of tho c'tForts of any onr but 
the owner, it was not his, and his ]M)s.<;(\ssioii of it condennied 
him as a thief. If he would be justified, he nmst not be 
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more careful to obtain all that was his own product than to 
avoid taking anything that was not his product If he in- 
sisted uiM)n the iM>und of flesh uwaixled him by the letter of 
the law, he must stick to the letter, observing the warning 
of Portia to Shylock : 

Nor cut thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flosh ; if thou tak*st more 
Or less than a just pound, bo it so much 
As makes liglit or licavy in the substance, 
Or the division of tlio twentieth part 
Of one poor scru|)lu ; nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair. 
Thou dicst, and thy goods are confiscate. 

How many of the great fortunes heaped up by the self- 
made men of your day, Julian, would have stood tliat 
test?" 

*'It is safe to say," I replied, "that there was not one of 
the lot whose lawyer would not have advise<l him to do as 
Shylock did, and i*csigu his claim rather than try to push it 
at the risk of the iKiiialty. Why, dear me, there never 
would have been any iK)ssibility of making a gitiat fortune 
in a lifetime if the maker had confined himself to his own 
product. The whole acknowledged art of wealth-making 
on a large scale consisted in devit;es for getting possession 
of other people's proiluct without t<K> open breach of the law. 
It was a cun*ent and a true saying of the times that nobody 
could honestly acquii'e a million dollars. Everybcxly knew 
that it was only by extortion, s|MK3u1ation, stock gambling, 
or some other form of plunder under pretext of law that 
such a feat could l)e accomplished. You youi-selves can not 
condemn the human cormorants who piled up these heaps 
of ill-gotten gains moi*e bitterly than did the public opinion 
of their own time. The execration and contempt of the 
community followed the great money-getters to their graves, 
and with the best of reason. I have had nothing to say in 
defense of my own cla.ss, who inherited our wealth, but 
actually the ]>eople seeme<l to have moi*e resi)ect for us than 
for these others who claimed to have made their money. 
For if we inheritors had confessedly no moral right to the 
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wealth we bad done notliin^ to produce or acquire, yet we 
liad coiiiniittcd no positive \vix>ng to obtain it." 

" You see," sjiid tlie d<K'tor, " wliat a pity it would bave 
been if we bjul forgotten to coniiMire tlie excuse oltered by 
the nineteenth century for the unequal distribution of 
wealth with the actual facts of that distribution. Ethical 
standards advance fix>ni age to age, and it is not always fair 
to judge the systems of one age by the moral standards of a 
later one. But we have seen that the property system of the 
nineteenth century would have gained nothing by way of a 
milder venlict by appealing from the moral standards of the 
twentieth to those of the nineteenth century. It was not 
necessary, in oiiler to justify its condenniation, to invoke 
the mcMliMMi^pthir q of woAlth which deduce the rights of , 
property froiULtJ ie rights of man. It was only necessary to 
apply to the actual realities of the system the ethical plea 
put forth in its defense — namely, that everybtxly was en- 
titled to the fruit of his own labor, and was not entitled to 
the fruit of anybody s else — to leave not one stone upon 
another of the whole fabric." 

** But was tliciT, tluMi, al)solutoly no class under your 
system," saitl E<litirs mother, " which even by the stindarfls 
of your time could claim an ethical as well as a legal title 
to their i)ossessions ? " 

**0h, yes," I replied, *' we have been s]>eakingof the rich. 
You may set it down as a nile that the rich, the iiossessors 
of great wealth, had no moral right to it as based ui)on 
desert, for either their fortunes belonge<l to the class of 
inherited wealth, or else, when accunuilatcd in a lifetime, 
necessarily represented chiefly the pi*oduct of othei's, more 
or less forcibly or fi'audulently obtained. Theix! wei*c, how- 
ever, a g reat numben -ol-jnodest cQmi)eteiicies. which were 
roco£riii7(f>d byU'ibMr opinion-iifi- iMimgLjiQjuQi:e_t li n 1 1 a^Tair 
measure of the service rendeitxl by their l>os.ses.sore_to The 
community. Below these there was the vast mass of well- 
nigh wholly jienniless toilers, the real |)co])le. Hei-e there 
was indeed nbmulance of ethical title to pi-oiierty, for tticse 
wci*e the producer of all ; but beyond the shabby clothing 
they wore, they had little or no property." 

'* It would seem," said Edith, ** that, speaking generally, 
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the class whicli chiefly had the property had little or no 
right to it, even according to the ideas of your day, while 
the masses which had the right had little or no property.^* 

*' Suhstiintially that was tlio case," I replied. "That is to 
say, if you took the aggregate of propeHy held hy the 
merely legal title of inheritance, and added to it all that 
had hoen ohtained hy means which puhlic opinion held to 
he speculative, extortionate, fi*audulent, or repi*esenting re- 
sults in excess of services- jfindere d. there would be little^ 
pri>perty "left, aiicTcertainly none at all in considerable 
amounts." 

**Fi*om the preaching of the clergy in Julianas time," 
said the doctor, " you would have thought the corner stone 
of Christianity was the right of property, and the supreme 
crime was the wrongful appropriation of property. But if 
stealing meant only taking that fi*om another to which he 
had a sound ethical title, it must have been one of the most 
dillicult of all crimes to commit for lack of the requisite 
material. When one took away the |K)ssessions of the yioov 
it was i*cas4)nahly cerhiin that he was stealing, but then 
they had nothing to tiike away." 

"The thing that socms to me the most utterly incredible 
about all this terrible story," said E<lith, "is that a system 
whicli was such a disiistix)us failure in its effects on the gen- 
eral welfare, which, by disinheriting the groat mass of the 
IKJople, had nuule them its bitter foes, and which finally 
even jH^ople like Julian, who were its beneficiaries, did not 
attempt to defend as having any gnnnul of fairness, could 
have maintained itself a day." 

"No wonder it seems incompi'ohensible to you, as now, 

indeed, it seems to me as I l(K»k back," I replied. "But you 

can not possibly imagine, as I myself am fast losing the 

^^power to do, in my new environment, how be numbing. to 

^p th^ mind was the prestige belonging to the inuncmoriiil^an- 

j tiquity of the property system as we knew it and of the rule 

.i of the rich base^l on it. No other institution, no other fabric 

of pt)wer ever known to man, could be compared with it as 

to duration. No diffei*ent economic order vo\\\d I'eally be 

said ever to have be>en known. There had been changes 

uiul fashions in all other human institutions, but no radical 
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cbaiig^e in the system of property. The procession of polit- 
ical, social, and religious systems, the royal, imperial, 
priestly, democratic e^jochs, and all other gi-eat phases of 
human affairs, had been as [Kissing cloud shadows, mere 
fiishions of a day, comparetl with the hoary antiquity of the 
rule of the rich. Consider how pnifound and how widely 
ramified a root in human prejudices such a system must 
have had, how overwhelming the presumption must have 
been with the mass of minds against the possibility of mak- 
ing an end of an ortler that had never been known to have 
a beginning I What need foi* excuses or defenders had 
system so dec ply_ba.sed in usage and antiquity as this ? ItisN 
noftiw much to say that to the mass of mankind in iny day 
the division of the race inUV rfcli afrd~yK)or, and the subjec- 
tion of the latter to the former, seemed almost asTntrchirhr^ 
of N.ntuix^ as the succession of the sca.son^— gometlTtlTg'tTiat 
might not be agreeable, but was certainly unchangeable. 
And just here, I can well undci-stand, nmst have come tlie 
hardest as well as, necessarily, the first task of the revolu- 
tionary le^iders — that is, of cwprronijjiig the enonnons dpj 
weight of immemorial iliTTerited prejudice against the j3os- 
sibilty of getting rid of abuses whicTi Tiad histe(T^oTdng,"aiicr^ 
opening ])coplc*s eyes to the fac^Jtliat tTie"syslenL(^^^^ 
distribution w;is merely a Innnan institution like othei-Sj^^ 
and that if there is any truth in human progi*ess. the 
longer an institution hiad eiidured^unchaiiged", The^liTonF 
completely it was likely to have beQOiuc_qi[r cf^ J^iii^^ 
the world's progress, and the moi*e nidical the change musT 
be which should bring it into correspondence with other"' 

lines of social evolution." 

** That is quite the mo<lern view of the subject,'^ .said 
the doctor. " I shall be undei'stcxxl in talking with a rep- 
resentative of the century which invente<l i)oker if I say 
that when the revolutionists att4icked the fundamental 
justice of the old property system, its defenders were able 
on account of its antiquity to meet tliem with a tix»meu- 
dous bluff — one which it is no Avondcr should have been 
for a time alnicKst pai*alyzing. Ihit brliind the bluir thoi*e 
was absolutely nothing. The moment public opinion 
could be nerved up to the point of calling it, the game 
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was up. The principle^jo f. inbeHta nco. the backbone of 
the whole property system, at tlie first challenge of seri- 
ous criticism abandoned all ethical defense and shriveled 
into a mere convention established by law, and as rightfully 
to l)e disestablished by it in the name of anything fairer. 
As for the buccano(;rs, the great money-getters, when the 
light was once turned on their methods, the question was 
not so much of saving their booty as their bacon. 

**Th(5ro is historically a marked diiference," the doctor 
wont on, '' between the decline and fall of the systems of 
royal and priestly power aiul the passing of t he rule of th e 
ridi. The former systems were rooted deeply in sentiment 
and i*omance, and for ages after their overthrow retained & 
strong hold on the hearts and imaginations of men. Our 
generous race has remembered without rancor all the op- 
pressions it has endured save only the rule of the rich. The 
dominion of the money jiower had always been devoid of 
moral basis or dignity, and from the moment its material 
supports were destroyed, it not only perished, but seemed to 
sink away at once into a state of putrescence that made the 
world hurry to bury it forever out of sight and memory." 



CHAPTER XVTI. 

THE REVOLUTION SAVES I»RIVATE PROPERTY FROM 

MONOPOLY. 

** Really,'* said her mother, *' Edith touched the match to 
quite a large discussion when she suggested that you should 
open the safe for us." 

To which I added that I had Icanicd more that morn- 
ing about the moral basis of economic equality and the 
grounds for the abolition of private pro^^erty than in njy cn- 
tii*e pi'ovious experience as a citizen of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

" The abolition of private proiKjrty I " exclaimed the doc- 
tor. ** What is that you say ? " 
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"Of coui"se," I said, " I am quite I'cacly to admit that 
you Iiavc soiiiothiii^ very much better in its place, but j)ri- 
vate pro|)erty you have certainly abolislietl — have you not? 
Is not that what we liave been talking about ?" 

The d<K*tor turned as if for sympathy to tlie ladies. / 
" And this younj? man," he said, " who thinks that we have / 
alxilished private pn)i)erty has at this moment in his i)ocket / 
a ciird of ci-edit repi'esenting a private annual income, for I 
strictly pei*sonal use, of four thousiind dollars, based upon a j 
shai'e of stoi*k in the wealthiest and soundest cor|K>i*ation in i 
the world, the value of his shai-e, calculating the income | 
on a four-i)er-cent basis, coming to one hundi-cd thousand ^ 
dollai-s." 

1 felt a little silly at being convicted so imlpably of mak- 
ing a thoughtless observation, but the doctor hastened to say 
that he understood jwrfectly what had been in my mind. I 
liad, no doubt, heaixl it a hundred times asserted by the wise 
men of my day that the equalization of human conditions 
as to wealth would necessitate destroying the institution of 
jn'ivate ]>n»j>erty, and, without having given s|>ccial thought 
to the subject, had natm'jilly assume<l that the equalization 
of wealth having been ed'ected, private property roust have 
been alxdished, according to the prediction. 

" Thanks," I sjiid ; ** that is it exactly." 

**The Revolution," said the doctor, "a bolished private 

^•lUiiiili^'" — ^'***^ *^ ^*^ ^'^v, it put an end to the direction of 
the industries and connneivc of the people by irresponsible 
persons for their own l}enent and tnnisferred that function 
to the |)eople collectively to l)e carried on by responsible 
agents for the common benefit. The change created an en- 
tirely new isyf?teni of l>ro]>ert^y Itoldtng, hut dlchr mt eltTier 
tfTifctly or indiit»ctly involve any <leiiial of tlie right ofj>ri- 
vate pi-oiiei-ty. Quite on the contniry, the change in system 
placed the private and personal property rights of every citi-' 
zen u|H)n a basis incompanibly more stdid and secure and 
extensive than thev ever l>efore had or could have )muI 
w^hile private capitalism laste<l. Ix>t us analyze the elToctA 
of the change of systems and see if it was not so." 

" Suppose 3'ou and a nmnlx^r of other men of your time, 
all having sepiirate claims in a mining region, formed a cor- 
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poration to carry on as one mine j'our consolidated proper- 
ties, would you have any less private proi)erty than you had 
wlien you owned your claims separately ? You would have 
clianged the mmle and tcnuiH) of your property, but if the 
ari*angement were a wise one tliat would be wholly to your 
advantage, would it not ? " 

" No doubt." 

*'Of coui'se, you could no longer exercise the personal 
and complete control over the consolidated mine which you 
exei*ciscd over your separate claim. You would have, with 
your fellow-cori>oratoi's, to intrust the management of the 
combined pi'operty to a board of dii«ectors chosen by your- 
selves, but you would not think that meant a sacrifice of 
your private property, would you ? " 

** Certainly not. That was the form under which a very 
large part, if not the largest part, of private pro^xirty in my 
day was invested and conti-olled." 

** It appears, then," said the doctor, " that it is not neces- 
jsary to the full possession and enjoyment of private prop- 
jerty that it should be in a separate parcel or that the owner 
should exercise a direct and personal control over it Now, 
let us further supi)ose that instead of intrusting the man- 
agement of your consolidated property to private directors 
more or less rascally, who would be constantly trying to 
cheat the stockholders, the nation undertook to manage 
the business for you by agents chosen by and iHisponsi- 
ble to you ; would that be an attack on your pro[>erty 
interests ?" 

. " On the contrary, it would gi-eatly enhance the value of 
the pro|)erty. It would be as if a government guamntee 
were obtained for private bonds." 

" Well, that is what the jHjople in the Revolution did 
with private pi*operty. They simply consolidated the prop- 
erty in the country previously held in separate i^ai-cels and 
put the management of the business into the hands of a na- 
tional agency charged with paying over the dividends to 
the stockholders for their individual use. So far, surely, it 
must be admitted the Revolution did not involve any aboli- 
tion of private proi>erty." 

'' That is true," said I, ** except in one particular. It is or 
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used to be a usual incident to the ownership of property 
that it may be disposed of at will by the owner. The owner 
of stock in a mine or mill could not indeed sell a piece of 
the mine or mill, but he could sell his stock in it ; but the 
citizen now can not dispose of his share in the national con- 
cern. He can only dispose of the dividend." 

** Certainly," replied the doctor; " but while the ix>weri 
of alienating the principal of one*s proi)erty was a usual in-\ 
cident of ownership in yom* time, it was very far from being I 
a necessary incident or one which was beneficial to the / 
pwner, for the right of di s|x>sing of property involved the( 
risk of being dispossesse d of it by others. I think thcrej 
w^feTcw pr6i)efly owners in your day who would not very\ 
gladly have i*elinquishcd the right to alienate their property / 
if they could have hnd it gimmnt^^ indi>fftasihly In them. 

andTlieir children. So to tie up property by trusts that the 
beneficiary could not touch the principal was the study of 
rich people who desired best to protect their heirs. Take 
the cose of enttii lcd estates as another illustration of this 
idea. Under tliat mode of holding pro|)erty the possessor 
couhl not sell it, yet it wjis considereil tlie most desirable 
sort of proi>erty on account of that very fact. The fact you 
refer to — that the citizen can not alienate his share in the na- 
tional cor))<)rati<m which forms the basis of his income — 
tends in the same way to make it a more and not a less 
valuable sort of projKjrty. Certainly its quality as a 
strictly pei-sonal and private sort of property is intensified 
by the very indc feasibleness with which it is attached to 
the individual. It might be said that the reorganization of 
tlie projx^rty system which we are si)eaking of amounted to 
making the United States an entailed estate for the equal 
benefit of the citizens thereof and their descendants for- 



ever." 
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You have not yet mentioned." I said, " the most drastic 
measure of all by which the Revolution affected private 
property, namely, the absolute ecpializing of the amount 
of pn>porty U^ l)e lu^ld by viwh. Here was not j)erha|»s 
any denial of the principle itsrif of private pn)i)erty, but 
it was certainly a prodigious intcrfei'ence with property 
holders." 
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'^ The distinction is well made. It is of vital importance 
to a correct apprehension of this subject History lias been 
full of just such wholesale readjustments of proi)erty inter- 
ests by spoliation, conquest, or confiscation. They have 
been more or less justifiable, but when least so they were 
never thought to involve any denial of the idea of private 
property in itself, for they went right on to reassert it under 
a different form. I^icss than any previous readjustment of 
property relations could the general equalizing of property 
in tlie Revolution be called a denial of the right of i)roi>erty._ 
On the precise contrary it^was an assertion and vindication 
or^iarngTit'on a gpale never before dreamed. of. Before 
the Revolution very few of the people had any property at 
all and no economic provision save from day to day. By 
the new system all were assured of a large, equal, and fixed 
share in the total national principal and income. Before 
the Revolution even those who had secured a property were 
likely to liave it taken from them or to slip from them by a 
thousand accidents. Even the millionaii*e had no assurance 
that his grandson might not become a homeless vagabond 
or his gmnddaughter be foixied to a life of shame. Under 
the new system the title of every citizen to his individual 
fortune became indefeasible, and he could lose it only when 
the nation became bankrupt The Revolution, that is to 
f~«ay, instead of denying or abolishing the institution of pri- 
vate proiKJvty, aflirme<l it in an incomparably more posi- 
tive, beneficial, permanent, and general form than had ever 
I been known before. 

^ . Of course, Julian, it was in the way of human nature 
quite a matter of coui*se that your contemi)oraries should 
have cried out against the idea of a universal right of 
property as an attack on the principle of property. There 
I was never a prophet or reformer who raised his voice for 
' a purer, more spiritual, and perfect idea of religion whom 
j his contemporaries did not accuse of seeking to abolish re- 
ligion ; nor ever in political affairs did any party proclaim 
a juster, larger, wiser ideal of government without being 
accused of seeking to abolish government So it was quite 
according to precedent that those who taught the right of 
all to property should be accused of attacking the right 
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of property. But who, think you, were the true friends and 
champions of private property ? tliose who advocated a 
system under which one man if clever enough could 
monopolize the earth — and a very small number were fast 
monopolizing it — turning the rest of the race into prole- 
tarians, or, on the other hand, those who demanded a sys- 
tem by which all should become property holders on equal 
terms ? " 

"It strikes me," I said, "that as soon as the revolution- 
ary leaders succeeded in opening the eyes of the people to 
this view of the matter, my old friends the capitalists must 
have found their cry about * the sacred right of property * 
turned into a most dangerous sort of boomerang." 

"So they did. Nothing could have better served the 
ends of the Revolution, as we have seen, than to raise the 
i.ssnc of the right of j)ix)iwrty. Nothing wsis so desiniblc as 
that the iKX)j)le at large should be le<l to give a little serious 
consideration on rational and moral gix>unds to what that 
right was- as compared with what it ought to be. It was 
very soon, then, that the cry of * the sacred right of prop- 
erty,' first raised by the rich in the name of the few, was 
re-echoed with overwhelming effect by the disinherited 
millions in the name of all." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN ECHO OF THE PAST. 

" An ! " cxclainie<l Edith, who with her mother had 
Ix^en rummaging the drawers of the safe as the doctor 
and I talked, "hero are some letters, if I am not mis- 
taken. It seems, then, you used safes for something besides 
money." 

It was, in fact, as I noted with quite indescribable emo- 
tion, a packet of letters and notes from Eklith Bartlett, 
written on various occasions during our relation as lovers, 
that FAlith, her great-granddaughter, held in her hand. I 
took them from her, and opening one, found it to be a not© 
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dated May 30, 1887, the vci y day on which I partcil with her 
forever. In it she usked nie to join her family in their 
Decoration-day visit to tlie grave at Mount Auburn where 
her bi-other lay, who had fallen in the civil war. 

" i do not expect, Julian," she had written, " that you 
will adopt all nny relations as your own because you marry 
me — that would be too much — but my hero brother I want 
you to taike for yours, and that is why I would like you to 
go with us to-day." 

The gold and parchments, once so priceless, now carelessly 
scattercil about the chamber, had lost their value, but these 
tokens of love had not jwirted with their potency through 
lapse of time. As by a magic power they called up in a 
m'bm61iC a I'liist of memories which shut me up in a world of 
my own — a world in which the x)resent had no part I do 
"riot know" for how long I sat thus tranced and oblivious of 
the silent, sympathizing group around me. It Avas by a 
deep involuntary sigh from my own lips that I was at last 
roused from my abstraction, and returned from the dream 
world of the past to a consciousness of my present environ- 
ment and its conditions. 

"These are letters," I said, "from the other Edith— E<lith 
Bartlett, your great-grandmother. Perhaps you would be 
interested in looking them over. I don^t know who has a 
nearer or better claim to them after myself than you and 
your mother." 

Eklith took the letters and began to examine them with 
reverent curiosity. 

" They will be very interesting," said her mother, " but 
I am afraid, Julian, we shall have to ask you to read them 
for us." 

My countenance no doubt expressed the surprise I felt 
at this confession of illiteracy on the part of such highly 
cultivated persons. 

" Am I to understand," I finally inquired, " that hand- 
writing, and the reading of it, like lock-nuiking, is a lost 
art?" 

" I am afraid it is about so," replied the doctor, "although 
the explanation here is not, as in the other case, economic 
equality so much as the progress of invention. Our chil- 
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dren are stiU taught to write and to read writing, but 
they liave so little practice in after-life that they usually 
forget their acquirements pretty soon after leaving school ; 
but really E<lith ought still to be able to make out a nine- 
teen tli-century letter. — My dear, I am a little ashamed of 
you." 

** Oh, I can read this, papa,*^ she exclaimed, looking up, 
with brows still corrugated, from a i>age she had been study- 
ing. " Don't you remember I studied out those old letters 
of Julian's to Edith Bartlett, which mother had ? — though 
that was years ago, and I have grown rusty since. But I 
have read nearly two lines of this already. It is really quite 
plain. I am going to work it all out without any help from 
anybody except mother.'' 

" Dear me, dear me I " said I, ** don't you write letters any 
more ? " 

"Well, no," replied the doctor, "practically speaking, 
/handwriting has gone out of use. Fo r correspon dence, 
when we 'd3*Titrtrt6lep1idne, we seiid phonograpliSj and use 
the Tatter, indeed,, for all purposes for which you eniployed 
handwriting. It has been so now so long that it scarcely 
^x>ccurs to us that people ever did anything else. But surely 
this is an evolution that need surprise you little : you had 
the phonograph, and its possibilities wei*e patent enough 
from the first For our important records we still largely 
use types, of course, but the printed matter is transcribed 
from phonographic copy,' so that really, except in emergen- 
cies, thci-e is Htlle use for hand writing.^ Curiou8,~lsn^ it, 
when one comes to thitik of it, that tlie riper civilization has 
grown, the more perishable its records have become ? Tlio 
Chaldeans and Egyptians used bricks, and the Greeks and 
Romans made more or less use of stone and bronze, for 
writing. If the race were destroyed to-day and tlie earth 
should l)e visited, say, from Mars, five hundred years later or 
even U«s, our books would have iwrished, and the Roman 
Em])ire be accounted the latest and highest stage of human 
civilization." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

*' OAN A MAID FORGKT HER ORNAMENTS ? *' 

Presently Edith and lier mother went into the house 
to study out the letters, and the doctor heing so delightfully 
absorhed with the st(x;ks and bonds that it would have been 
inikind not to leave him alone, it struck me that the occa- 
sion was favorable for the execution of a private project for 
which opportunity had hitherto been lacking. 

From the moment of receiving my credit card I had 
contemplated a particular purchase which I desired to 
make on the first opportunity. This was a betrothal ring 
for Edith. Gifts, in. general, it was evident, had lost their 

value in thia. agft whfin ftVftryT>h<!y'hftir^vftry thing hft^ 

wanted, but this was one wliich, for sentini ent\s snlf^, T ^fi.<} 
siire would still seem.^ desii'able to j^ wp)>PQi^ as ever. 

Taking advantage, therefore, of the unusual absorption 
of my hosts in special interests, I made my way to the great 
store Edith had taken me to on a former occasion, the only 
one I had thus far entered. Not seeing the class of goods 
which I desired indicated by any of the placards over the 
alcoves, I presently asked one of the young women attend- 
ants to direk;t me to the jewelry department 

** I beg your pardon," she said, raising her eyebrows a 
little, " what did I understand you to ask for ? " 

" The jewelry depai*tment," I repeated. " I want to look 
at some rings." 

*' Rings," she repeated, regarding me with a rather blank 
expression. ** May I ask what kind of rings, for what sort 
of use ? " 

"Finger rings," I rei>cated, feeling that the young 
woman could not be so intelligent as she looked. 

At the word she glanced at my left hand, on one of the 
fingers of which I wore a seal ring after a fashion of my 
day. Her countenance took on an expression at once of in- 
telligence and the keenest interest 

** I beg your pardon a thousand times 1 " she exclaimed. 
"I ought to have understood before. You are Julian 
West ? " 
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I was beginning: to be a little nettled with so much mys- 
tery about so simple a matter. 

" I certainly am Julian West," I said ; " but pardon me 
if I do not see the relevancy of tliat fact to the question'I 
asked you." 

"Oh, you must really excuse me," she said, "but it is 
most relevant Nobody in America but just yourself would 
ask for finger rings. You see they have not been used for so 
long a i)eriod that we have quite ceased to keep them in 
stock; but if you would like one made to order you have 
only to leave a description of what you want and it will be 
at once manufactured." 

I thanked her, but concluded that I would not prosecute 
the undertaking any further until I had looked over tlie 
ground a little more thoroughly. 

I said nothing about my adventure at homo, not caring 
to 1x5 laugheil at more than was ncccssjiry ; but when after 
dinner I found the doctor alone in his favorite outdoor 
study on the housetop, I cautiously sounded him on the 
subject 

Remarking, as if quite in a casual way, that I had not 
noticed so much as a finger ring worn by any one, I asked 
him whether the wearing of jewelry had been disused, and, 
if so, what was the explanation of the abandonment of the 
custom ? 

The doctor said that it certainly was a fact that the wear- 
ing of jewelry had been virtually an obsolete custom for a 
couple of generations if not more. "As for the reasons for 
the fact,^' he continue<l, "they really go rather deeply into 
the direct and indii'cct consequences of our present economic 
system. SiHMikiiig broadly, I supi)ose the main and suilicient 
reason why gold and silver and precious stones have ceased 
to be prizetl as ornaments is that they entirely lost their com- 
mercial value when the nation organized wealth distribution 
on the basis of the indefeasible economic equality of all citi- 
zens. As you know, a ton of gold or a bushel of diamonds 
would not secure a loaf of bread at the public stores, nothing 
availing there except or in addition to the citizen ^s credit 
which depends solely on his citizenship, and is always equal 
to that of every other citizen. Consequently nothing is worth 
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^ janything to anybody nowadays save for the use or pleasure 
, ^le can personally derive from it The main reason why 
getns^hd the~pfecious " metals were formerly used as oma- 
m'ehts seems to have been the great convertible value be- ' 
longing to them, which made them symbols of wealth anct^ 
iinpi^rfahco, and consequently a favorite means of soc[al_ 
ostentation. The fact that they have entirely lost this qual- 
ity would account. I think, largely for their disuse as orna- 
ments, even if ostentation itself had not been deprived of its 
motive by the law of equality." 

"Undoubtedly," I said; "yet there were those who 
thought them pretty quite apart from their value." 

**Well, possibly," replied the doctor. "Yes, I suppose 
savage races honestly thought so, but, being honest, they 
did not distinguish between precious stones and glass beads 
so long as both were equally shiny. As to the pretension 
of civilized persons to admire gems of gold for thdir in- 
trinsic beauty apart from their value, I suspect that was a 
more or less unconscious sham. Suppose, by any sudden 
abundance, diamonds of the first water had gone down to 
the value of bottle glass, how much longer do you think 
they would have been worn by anybody in your day ?" 

I was constrained to admit that undoubtedly they would 
have disap])eared from view promptly and permanently. 

" I imagine," said the doctor, " that good taste, which we 
understand even in your day rather frowned on the use of 
such ornaments, came to the aid of the economic iulhienco 
in promoting their disuse when once the new order hi things 
had been established. Tlie loss by the gems and precious 
metals of the glamour that belonged to them as forms of 
concentrated wealth left the taste free to judge of the real 
o^thetic value of ornamental effects obtained by hanging 
bits of shining stones and plates and chains and rings of 
metal about the face and neck and fingers, and the view 
seems to have been soon generally acquiesced in that such 
combinations were barbaric and not really beautiful at all." 

" But what has become of all the diamonds and rubies 
and emeralds, and gold and silver jewels ?" I exclaimed. 

" The metals, of course — silver and gold — kept their uses, 
tnechanical and artistic. They are always beautiful in their 
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proper places, and are as much used for decorative purposes 
as ever, but tliose purgc«<M a re arc hitectural^ not persoii^as 
for merly. BecauScwe do not follow the ancix?nt practice of 
usTng paints on our faces and bodies, we use them not the 
less in what we consider their proper places, and it is just so 
with gold and silver. As for the precious stones, some of 
them have found use in mechanical applications, and there 
are, of course, collections of them in museums here and 
there. Probably there never were more than a few hundred 
bushels of precious stones in existence, and it is easy to ac- 
count for the disap{)earance and speedy loss of so small a 
quantity of such minute objects after they had ceased to be 
prized.*- 

"The reasons you give for the passing of jewelry," I 
said, "certainly account for the fact, and yet you can 
scarcely imagine what a sur))rise I find in it The J}^,g*^'}n- 

t\onj^fJh(^\n.n\nn(\ t/> tlift r:mk nf thn glusa hgaid, save for 
iiFmcchanical us(»s, exjircsscs and ty|)ilies as no other one 
fact to me the completeness of the revolution which at the 
present time has snh Qrdinated things to hmna|iityr It would 
not be so diflficult, of course, to understand that men nn'ght 
rejidily have di.spenseil with jewel- wearing, which indeed 
was never considered in the best of taste as a masculine 
practice except in barbarous countries, but it would have 
staggered the prophet Jeremiah to have his query * Can a 
maid forget her ornaments ? * answered in the affirmative.*' 

The doctor laughed. 

" Jeremiah was a very wise man," he said, " and if his 
attention ha<l been drawn to the subject of economic equal- 
ity and its effect \i\xyn the relation of the sexes, I am sure 
he would have foreseen as one of its logical results the 
growth of a sentiment of quite as much philosophy concern- 
ing personal ornamentation on the jmrt of women as men 
have ever displayed. He would not have been suri>rised to 
learn that one effect of that equality as between men and 
women had been to revolutionize women's attitude on the 
whole question of dress .s<> completely that the most bilious 
of misogynists -if indeed any wcix* left — would no longer be 
able to accuse them of being more absorbed in that interest 
than are men." 
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" Doctor, doctor, do not asic mo to bolicve that the desire 
to make herself attractive has ceased to move wouian ! *' 

" Excuse me, I did not mean to say anything of the 
sort," replied the doctor. " I spoke of tl l a d ispyo|iortinnft^ 
development of that desire which tends to defeat Jts own 
end" hy over-ornament and excess of artifice. If we may 
judge from the records of your time, this was quite genei*- 
ally the result of the excessive devotion to dress on the part 
of your women ; was it not so ? " 

" Undouhtcdly. Overdressing, overexertion to be at- 
tractive, was the greatest drawback to the real attractTveness 
of women in my day." 

" And how was it with the men ? " 

*'That could not be said of any men worth calling men. 
Tliere were, of course, the dandies, but most men paid too 
little attention to their api>earance rather than too much.^ 

" Tliat is to say, one sex paid too much attention to dress 
and the other too little ? " 

**Thatwasit" 

" Very well ; the effect of economic equality of the sexes 
and the consequent independence of women at all times as 
to maintenance upon men is that women give much less 
thought to dress tlian in your day and men considerably 
more. No one would indeed think of suggesting that either 
]^x is nowadays moi*e absorbed in setting off its personal 
attractions than the other. Individuals differ as to their in- 
terest in tliis mutter, but the diiference is not along the line 
of sex." 

" But why do you attribute this miracle," I exclaimed, 
" for miracle it seems, to the effwt of economic equality on 
the relation of men and women ? " 

" Because from the moment that equality became astab- 
lislied bi^tween them it ceased to be a whit moi*e the int(ii*est 
of women to make themselves attractive and desirable to 
men than for men to prcxluce the same impression ui)on 



women." 



'* Meaning thereby that previous to the establishment of 
economic equality between men and women it was decidedly 
more the interest of the women to make themselves person- 
ally attractive than of the men." 
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" Assuredly," said the doctor. " Tell me to what mo- 
tive did men in your day ascribe the excessive devotion of 
the other sex to matters of dress as compared with men^s 
comparative neglect of the subject ?" 

** Well, I don't think we did much clear thinking on the 
subject In fact, anything which had any sexual sugges- 
tion about it was scarcely ever treated in any other tlian a 
sentimental or jesting tone." 

'*That is indeed," said the doctor, "a striking trait of 
your age, though explainable enough in view of the utter 
hypocrisy underlying the entire relation of the sexes, the 
pretended chivalric deference to women on the one hand, 
€x>uphMl with tlieir pnicti(*ul suppression on the other, but 
you nmst have had some theory to account for women's ex- 
cessive devotion to i)cr8onal adornment" 

" The theory, I think, was that handed down from the 
ancients— namely, that women were naturally vainer than 
men. But they did not like to hear that said : so the polite 
way of accounting for the obvious fact that they cai-ed so 
much more for dress than did men was that they were more 
sensitive to beauty, more unselfishly desirous of pleasing, 
and other agreeable phrases." 

"And did it not occur to you that the real reason why 
woman gave so much thought to devices for enhancing het^ 
beauty was si mpTy that,~owing to her economic dependence ] 
on man's favor, a woman s face was her fortune, and that" [ 
the reason men were so careless for the most part as to their / 
|k»rsonal appearance was that their fortune in no way de- 
pendcil on their beauty ; and that even when it came to com- 
mending themselves to the favorof the other sex their eco- 1 
nomic position told more ^>teutly ui their favor tlian any ' 
question of personal advantagjes ? Surely this obvious con- 
sidenition fully explained woman's greater devotion to per- 
sonal adornment, without assuming any difference what- 
ever in the natural endowment of the sexes as to vanity." 

*' And consequently," I put in, " when women ceased any 
more to depend for their economic welfare uj)on mens 
favor, it ceased to be their main aim in life to make them- 
selves attractive to men's eyes ? " 

*' Precisely so, to their unspeakable gain in comfort, 
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dignity, and freedom of miud for more important inter- 
ests." 

*' But to the diminution, I sus|)ect, of the picturesqueness 
of the social panorama ? " 

'*' Not at all, but most decidedly to its notable advantagfe. 
So far as we can judge, what claim the women of your pe- 
riod had to be regarded as attractive was achieved distinctly 
in spite of their efforts to make themselves so. Let us re- 
call that we are talking alx>ut that excessive concern of 
women for the enhancement of their charms which led to 
a mad race after etfect that for the most part defeated the 
end sought Take away the economic motive which made 
women's attractiveness to men a means of getting on in life, 
and there remained Nature's impulse to attract the admi- 
ration ofthe other sex, a motive quite strong enough for 
' beauty's end, and tlie more effective for not being too 
strong." 

" It is easy enough to see," I said, ** why the economic in- 
dependence of women should have had the effect of moder- 
ating to a reasonable measure their interest in pefsonal 
adornment ; but why should it have operated in the opjK)- 
site direction upon men, in making them more attentive to 
dress and personal appearance than before ? " 

" For the simple reason that tlieir economic sujKjriority 
to women having disapi)eared, they niust henceforth defend 
'wholly upon personal attractiveness if they would eiiUgr 
win the favor of women or retain it when won." 



CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT THE REVOLUTION DID FOR WOMEN. 

" It occurs to me, doctor," I said, ** that it would have 
been even better worth the while of a woman of my day to 
have slept over till now than for me, seeing that the estab- 
lishment of economic equality seems to have meant for 
more for women than for men." 

''^Edith would perhaps^not have been pleased with the 
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substitution/^ said the doctor ; *' but really there is much in 
what you say, for the establishment of economic equality 
did in fact mean incom|)arably more for women than for 
men. In your day the condition of the mass of men was 
abject as compared with their present state, but the lot of 
women was abject as compared with that of the men. The 
most of men were indeed the servants of tlie rich, but the 
woinaii was subject to the man whether lie were rich or 
poor, and in the latter and more common case was thus the 
servant of a servant. However low down in iwverty a man 
ntighFTie, he had one or more lower even than he in the 
persons of the women dependent on him and subject to his 
will. At the very bottom of the social heap, bearing the 
accunmlatcfl burden of the whole mass, was woman. All 
the tyrannies of soul and mind and body which the ]*ace 
endui^cd, weighed at last with cumulative force u\x)n her. 
So far beneath even the mean estate of man was that of 
woman that it would have been a mighty uplift for her 
could she have only attained his level. But the great Revo- 
lution not merely lifted her to an equality with man but 
raised them both with the same mighty uptlirust to a plane 
of moral dignity and material welfare as much above the 
former state of man as his former state had been above that 
of woman. If men then owe gratitude to the Revolution, 
how much greater must women esteem tlieir debt to it ! If 
to the men the voice of the Revolution was a call to a higher 
and nobler ])lano of living, to woman it was as the voice of 
God calling her to a new creation." 

"Undoubtedly," I said, *'the women of the poor had a 
pretty abject time of it, but the women of the rich certainly 
were not oppressed." 

"The women of the rich," replied the doctor, "were 
numerically too insignificant a ])roportion of the mass of 
women to be worth considering in a general statement of 
woman's condition in your day. Nor, for that matter, do 
we consider their lot preferable to that of their poorer 
sisters. It is true that they did not endure physical hard- 
ship, but were, on the contrary, petted and spoiled by their 
men protectors like over-indulged children ; but that seems 
to us not a sort of life to bo desired. So far as we can learn 
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from contemporary accounts and social pictures, t he women 
of the rich 11 veil in a hothouse atmosphere of adulation and 
afrectiilTon, altogether less favorable to moral or mental de- 
viSTopment than the hartler conditions of the women of the 
poor. A woman of to-day, if she were doomed to go back 
to live in your world, would beg at least to be reincarnated 
as a scrub woman rather than as a wealthy woman of fash- 
ion. The latter rather than the former seems to us the sort 
of woman which most completely typified the degradation 
of the sex in your age." 

As the same thought had occurred to me, even in my 
fonner life, I did not argue the point. 

''The socalled woman movement the beginning of the 
great transformation in her condition," continued the doc- 
tor, '* was already making quite a stir in your day. You 
must have heard and seen much of it, and may have even 
known some of the noble women who were the early 
leaders." 

" Oh, yes." I replied. " There was a great stir about wom- 
en^s rights, but the pi*ogramme then announced was by no 
means revolutionary. It only aimed at securing the right to 
vote, together with various changes in the laws about prop- 
erty-holding by women, the custody of children in divorces, 
and such details. I assure you that the women no more 
than the men had at that time any notion of revolutionizing 
the economic system." 

*'So we understand," replie<l the doctor. "In that re- 
spect the women's struggle for independence resembled 
revolutionary movements in general, which, in their earlier 
stages, go blundering and stumbling along in such a seem- 
in(>:ly ernitic and iMogical way that it takes a ])hi]osopher to 
calculate what outc<mie to exi)ect. The calculation as to the 
ultimate outcome of the women's movement was. however, 
as simple as was the same calculaticm in the case of what 
you called the labor movement What the women were 
after was independence of men and equality with them, 
while the workingmen's desii*e was to put an end to their 
vassalage to capitalists. No w, the key to the fetters the 
women wore was the same that locked* the* isliackles of" the 
workers. ICwas the economic key, the conUx>I of the means 
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of subsistence. Men, as a sex, held that power over womeiij N^ 
and th e rich as a~cl assjLeldJLL.ftYfirilie working masses. ^ 
Thrrsecret of tlie sexual bondag e and of tlie industriat .houd: 
Agr^^n.q rue sumft — namely, ih^ iinp>qiift1 diRfrihiif.imi of flift 

wealth power, and the change which was necessary to put 
aii^ eiiii iQ_. twULiorms-fll i^jomla^must obviousiy be eco-^ 
noniic equalization. wlx iclLJllihfi ?ftyi"^l ag in fliA inrlngfrinl 
relation would at once insure the sub stitutjp p of rn-n]w>m - 
tidLiur-ceeveion. 

" The first leaders of the women's revolt were unable tc^ 
see beyond the ends of their noses, and consequently as- 
cribed their subject condition and the abuses they endured tov 
the wickedness of man, and ap))carcd to believe that the, 
only remedy necessary was a moral reform on his part[ 
This was the periotl during which such expressions as the 
* tyrant man* and *man the monster' were watchwords 
of the agitation. The champions of the women fell into 
jjrecisoly tlie same mist^ike committed by a large propor- 
tion of the early leaders of the workingmen, who wasted 
goo<l breath and wore out their tempers in denouncing the 
capitalists as the willful autliors of all the ills of the pro- 
letarian. This was worse than idle rant ; it was misleadi ng ^^ 
and blinding. (The men were essentially no worse than the 11 
women tlioy oppressed nor the capitalists than the workmen / 
they exploited^ Put workingmen in the places of the cap- 
itiilists and they would have done just as the capitalists 
were doing. In fact, whenever workingmen did become 
cn])italists they were commonly said to make the hardest 
sort of masters. So, also, if women could have changed 
places with the men, they would undoubtedly have dealt 
with the men precisely as the men had dealt with them. 
It was tlie system which permitted human beings to come^ 
int o ruh i t i o i iH uf HUpc r l6Hly a nd inferToriTy to one aiionier 
which was the cause of the whole evil. Power over others 
is necessarily demoraliz ing to the master and d egrading to 
the subject. E<iuality |s thi~cS3y^ between, 

human IxMugs. Any reform wliich should result in rcmcMly- 
ing the abuse of women by men, or workingmen by cajii- 
talists, must therefore be juldrcssed to e qual izin^r their 
economic condition. Not till the women, as well as tho^ 
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workingmen, ga ve over the folly of attacking the conse- 
queuces 0f_ec0npmic.iue4uaUty.and attack.€Kl theioeauftJity 
i^QTwas there any hope for the enfranchisement of either 
class. 

** The utterly inadequate idea which the early leaders of 
the women had of the great salvation they must have, and 
how it must come, are curiously illustrated hy their enthusi- 
asm for the various so-called temperance agitations of the 
period for the purpose of checking drunkenness among men. 
The special interest of the women as a class.in this reform in 
me n^slma nncrs — for women as a rule did not drink intoxi- 
cants — consisted in the calculation that if the men di*ank less 
they would he less likely to ahuse them, and would provide 
moi*e liherally for their maintenance ; that is to say, their 
highest aspirations were limited to the hope that, hy re- 
forming the morals of their masters, they might secure a 
little hetter treatment for themselves. The idea of abolish - 
in^ the mastership had not yet occurred to them as a possi- 
bility. 

" This point, by the way, as to the efforts of women in your 
day to reform men^s drinking habits by law rather strik- 
ingly suggests the difference between the position of women 
then and now in their relation to men. If nowadays men 
wore addicted to any practice which made them seriously 
I and generally offensive to women, it would not occur to the 
{ latter to attempt to curb it by law. Our spirit of j^ereonal 

sovereignty and the rightful independence of the individual 

in all mutters mainly self- regarding would indeed not toler-. 
ate any of the legal interferences with the private practices 
of individuals so common in your day. But the women 
would not find force necessary to correct the manners of 
the men. Their absolute economic independence, whether 
in or out of marriage, would enable them to use a more 
potent influence. It would presently be found tliat the nien 
who mode themselves offensive to women ^s susceptibilities 
would sue for their favor in vain. But it was practically 
im]>ossible for women of your day to protect themselves or 
assert their wills by assuming that attitude. It was econom- 
ically a necessity for a woman to marry, or at least of so 
great advantage to her that she could not well dictate terms 
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to her suitors unless very fortunately situated, and once 
married it was the practical understanding that in return 
for her niainteiuuice by her husband she must hold herself 
at his disposal/^ 

'' It sounds hoiTibly/^ I said, **at this distance of time, but 
I beg you to believe that it was not always quite as bad as 
it sounds. The better men exercised their power with con- 
sideration, and with persons of refinement the wife virtu- 
ally retained her self-control, and for that matter in many 
families the woman was practically the head of the house/* 

**No doubt, no doubt," replied the doctor. **So it has 
always been under every fonn of servitude. However abso- 
lute the power of a master, it has been exercised with a fair 
dogixH^ of humanity in ahirgc ))n>{K)rtion of instances, and in 
many cases the nominal slave, when of strong clmracter, has 
in reality exercised a couti'olling influence over the master. 
/^This observed fact is not, however, considered a valid argu- 
nleiinor subjecting human beings to the arbitrary will of 
others. Speaking generally, it is undoubtedly true that both ^ 
the condition of women when subjected to men, as well as 
that of the |)oor in subjection to the rich, were in fact far 
less intolerable than it seems to us they possibly could have 
lxH>n. As the physical life of man can be maintained and 
often thrive in any climate from the poles to the equator, so 
his moral natiux; has shown its power to live and even put 
forth fragrant flowers under the most terrible social con- 
ditions." 

" In order to realize the prodigious debt of woman to the 
great Revolution," resumed the doctor, " we must remember 
that the bondage from which it delivered her was incom- 
parably more complete and abject than any to which men 
had ever been subjected by their fellow-men. It was en- 
forced not by a single but by a triple yoke. T he first yoke [ 
was the subjectio n to t he pei-sonal and class rule of the rich,' 
which ITie miws of women ix)re in common with the ma^s 
of m^jo. The other two yokes were i)eculiar to her. One of 
them was hor ix.^rsc^nal subjection not only in the sexual 
relation, but in all her bctraTfoFtb IBe particular rnan on 
whom she dependedTor subsistence. The third yolce was 
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an intellectual and moral one, and consisted in the slavish 
conTbrmity exacted of her in all her thinking*, speaking/ an3 
acting to a set' of traditions and conventional standarda c&l- 
culiii^ to i*cpress all that was s|KU)tjineous and individual, 
and impose an artificial uniformity upon hotli the inner and 
/outer life. 

** The last was the heaviest yoke of the three, and most 
disastrous in its effects both ui>on women directly and indi- 
rectly u^Km mankind through the degradation of the mothers 
of the race. Upon the woman herself the effect was so soul- 
stifling and mind-stunting as to be made a plausible excuse 
for treating her as a natural inferior by men not philosoph- 
ical enough to see that what they would make an excuse for 
her subjection was itself the result of that subjection. The 
explanation of woman's submission in thought and action to 
^ what was practically a slave_jCDde — a code peculiar to her 
sex and scorned and d^nd^ by men — was the fact that the 
main hope of a comfortable life for every woman consisted 
in attracting the favorable attention of some man who could 
provide for her. Now, under your economic system it was 
very desirable for a man who sought employment to think 
and talk as his employer did if he was to get on in life. 
Yet a certain degree of independence of mind and conduct 
was conceded to men by their economic superiors under 
most circiunstances, so long as they were not actually oIFcn- 
sive, for, after all, what was mainly wanted of them was their 
labor. But the relation of a woman to the man who sup- 
|)orted her was of a very different and much closer char- 
acter. She must be to him persona grata, as yoUr diplo- 
mats used to say. To attract him she must be personally 
pleasing to him, must not offend his tastes or pi*ejudices by 
her opinions or conduct. Otherwise he would be likely to 

/prefer some one else. It followed from this fact that whilej 
a boy's training looked toward fitting him to earn a living,/ 
. ^ a girl was educated with a chief end to making her, if not/ 
pleasing, at least not displeasing to men. 

** Now, if particular women had been especially trained 
to suit particular men's tastes — trained to order, so to speak 
— while that would have been offensive enough to any idea 
of feminine dignity, yet it would have been far less dis- 
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astro us, for many men would have vastly preferred women 
of independent minds and orig'inal and natural opinions. 
But as it was not known beforehand what particular men 
would 8Upi)ort particular women, tlie only safe way was to 
train girls with a view to a negative rather than a ])ositivo 
attractiveness, so that at least they might not offend average 
masculine prejudices. This ideal was most likely to be se- 
cured by educating a girl to conform herself to the custom- 
ary traditional and fashionable habits of thinking, talking, 
and behaving — in a word, to the conventional standards \ 
prevailing at the time. She must above all things avoid as>^ 
a contagion any new or original ideas or lines of conduct in 
any important respect, especially in religious, political, and 
social matters. Her mind, that is to say, like her bodx. 
must be trained and dressed accordinsr to the current fashion 
plates. By all her hopes of married comfort she must not 
bd^nown to have any peculiar or unusual or positive no- 
tions on any subject more important than embroidery or 
parlor decoration. Conventionality in the essentials having 
bccfi thus secured, the brighter and more piquant she could 
be in small ways and frivolous matters the better for her 
chances. Have I erred in describing the working of your 
system in this particular, Julian ? " 

"No doubt,'' I replied, "you have described to the life 
the correct and fashionable ideal of feminine education in 
my time, but there were, you must understand, a great many 
women who were persons of entirely original and serious 
minds, who dared to think and speak for themselves.*' 

" Of course there were. They were the p^o^/>^^ypft5^ nf f^ g 
univ ersal woman of to-day . They represented the coming 
woman, who to-<lay has come. They had broken for them- 
selves the conventional trammels of their sex, and proved 
to the world the |K>tcntia] equality of women with men 
in every field of thought and action. But while great 
minds master their circumstances, the mass of minds are 
mastered by them and forinc<l by them. It is when we 
tliink of the bearing of the system up<m this vast majority 
of women, and how the virus of moral and ment al slaver y-^ 
\A I ^'J^^'^'PT'* their vcins^ entered into the blcHxroiTt llie race , thay 
rj \ we'realizeliow tremenSousTaT tEe indictment of humanity I 
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against your economic arrangements on account of woman, 
and how vast a benefit to mankind was the Revolution that 
gave free mothers.to the race:— free not merely fromjphys- 
ical but from moral and intellectual fetters. 

" I referred a moment ago," pursued the doctor, " to the 
close panvUelism existing in your time between the indus- 
trial and the sexual situation, between the relations of the 
working masses to the ciipitalists, and those^ of the women 
to men. It is strikingly illustrated in yet another way. 

"The subjection of the workingmen to the ownere of 
capital was insured by the existence at all times of a large 
class of the unemployed ready to underbid the workers and 
eagej to get employment at any price and on any terms. 
This was the club with which the capitalist kept down the 
workers. In like manner it was the existence of a body of 
unappropriated women which riveted the yoke of women's 
subjection to men. When maintenance was the dillicult 
problem it was in your day there were many men who 
could not maintain themselves, and a vast number who 
could not maintain women in addition to themselves. Tlie 
failure of a man to marry might cost him happiness, but in 
the case of women it not only involved loss of happiness, 
but, as a rule, oxposc<l them to the pressui-o or peril of |H)vcrty, 
for it was a much more diflicult thing for women than for 
men to secure an adequate support by their own efforts. 
Tlie result was one of the most shocking si>ectaclcs the world 
has ever known — nothing less, in fact, than a state of rivalry 
and competition among women for the opportunity of nuir- 
riage. To realize how helpless were women in your day, 
to assume toward men an attitude of physical, mental, or 
moral dignity and independence, it is enough to remember 
their terrible disadvantage in what your contemporaries 
caired"wiln brutal plainness the marriage market 

'••And stni woman ^s cup of humiliation was not full. 
There was yet another and more di^eadful form of competi; 
tion by her own sex to which she was exposed. Not only 
was there a constant vast surplus of unmarried women de^ 
sirous of securing the economic support which mJarrragcT 
implied, but beneath these there were hordes of wretched 
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women, hopeless of obtaining the support of men on honor- 
able terms, and eager to sell themselves for a crust Julian, ] 
do you wonder that, of all the aspects of the horrible mess '. 
you called civilization in the nineteenth century, the sexual t 
relation reeks worst ? " 

**Our philanthropists were greatly disturbed over what 
we called the social evil," said 1 — " that is, the existence of 
this great multitude of outcast women — but it was not com- 
mon to diagnose it as a part of the economia. problem^ It 
was regarded rather as a moral evil resulting from the de- 
pravity of the human heart, to be properly dealt with byj 
moral and religious influences." ^ 

"Yes, yes, I know. No one in your day, of course, was 
allowed to intimate that the etcpnpmic system. wasjradlcdUji: 
wicked, arid consegueiitly it was customary to lay off all its 
hideous" consequences upon poor human nature. Yc», T. 
kiiow there were people who agreed that it might be pos- 
sible by preaching to lessen the horrors of the social evil 
while yet the land contained millions of women in desper- 
ate need, who had no other means of getting bread save by 
catering to the desires of men. I am a bit of a plu yfloloy^t, 
and have often wished for the chance of examining the crani- 
al developments of a nineteenth-century philanthropist who 
honestly believed this, if indeed any of them honestly did." 

" By the way," I said, " high-spirited women, even in my 
day, objected to the custom that required them to take their 
husbands* names on marriaga How do you manage that 
now ? " 

" Women's names are no more affected by marriage than 



men's." 



" But how about the children ?" 

"Girls take the mother's last name with the father's as a 
middle name, while with boys it is just the reverse." 

" It occurs to me," I said, " that it would be surprising if 
a fact so profoundly affecting woman's relations with man 
a.s her achievement of economic independence, ha<l not mo<li- 
fie<l the previous conventional standards of sexual morality 
in some respects." 

"Say rather," replied the doctor, "that the economic 
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A equalization of men ^nd women for ilio first time ma(l(](.il 
/ possible to establish their relations on a moral basis. The 
first condition of ethical action in any relation is the fi*ce- 
dom of the actor. So long as women's economic de[)ciul- 
ence upon men prevented them fi*om being free agents in 
the sexual relation, there could he no ethics of that rela- 
tion. A proper ethics of sexual conduct was first made pos- 
sible when women became capable of indei)endent action 
through the attainment of economic equality." 

** It would have startled the moralists of my day," I said, 
"to be told that we had no sexual ethics. We certainly 
had a very strict and elaborate system of 'tliou shalt 
nots.' " 

** Of course, of course," replied my companion. ** Let us 
understand each other exactly at this point, for the subject 
is highly hn|)ortant You had, as you say, a set of very 
rigid rules and regulations as to the conduct of t-lie sexes — 
that is, esi>ecially as to women — but the basis of it, for the 
most part, was not ethical but prudential, the object bein g 
the safeguarding of the economic interests of women in 
theTr relations \YJtU men. Nothing could have been more 
important to the protection of women on the whole, although 
BO often bearing cruelly uyion them individually, than these 
rules. They were the only method by which, so long as 
woman remained an economically helpless and dependent 
person, she and her children could be even xuirtially guarded 
from masculine abuse and neglect. Do not imagine for a 
moment that I would s|>eak lightly of the value of this 
social code to the race during tlie time it was necessary. 
But because it was entirely bused upon considenitions not 
suggested by the natui*al sanctities of the sexual relation in 
itself, but wholly upon prudential considerations affecting 
economic results, it would be an inexact use of terms to 
call it a system of ethics. It would be more accurately de-" 
scribed as a code of sexual economics — that is to say, a set of 
laws and customs providing for the economic protection of 
women and children in the sexual and family relation. 

" The marriage contract was embellished by a rich em- 
broidery of sentimental and religious fancies, but I need not 
remind you tliat its essence in the eyes of the law and of 
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society was its character as a coiitr acL a str^y fly- prftnomiir 
qiiisLpr^^uo- ivaosaeiien. It wa s^a legal und ertakinfa^-Jby 
the man to maintain the woman and future family in con- 
sideration of lier surrender of lierself to his exclusive dis- 
posal — that Is to say, on condition of obtaining a lien on 
his property, she became a part of it The only point whicli 
the law or the social censor looked to as fixing the morality 
or immorality, purity or impurity, of any sexual act was , 
simpJy the question whether this bargain had been pre- 
viously executed in accordance with legal forms. That 
point properly attended to, everything that formerly had 
been regsu*deil as wrong and impure for the parties became | 
rightful and chaste. They might have been persons unfit ] 
to marry or to be parents ; they might have been drawn to- j 
gether by the basest atid most sordid motives ; the bride may \ 
have been constrained by need to accept a man she loathed ; 
youth may have been sacrificed to decrepitude, and every 
natural propriety outraged ; but according to your standard, 
if the contract had been legally executed, all that followed was 
white and beau ttfCit QtrtTie'^niisrrriitirifThe'iibTlG^mimH 
been neglected, and a woman had accepted a lover without [ 
it, then, however great their love, however fit their union in c 
every riatuml way, the woman was cast out as unchaste, im- \ 
pure, and abandoned, and consigned to the living death of 
social ignominy. Now let me repeat that we fully recognize 
the Excuse for this social law under your atrocious system 
OS the only ])Ofisible way of protecting the economic inter- 
ests of women and children, but to speak of it as ethical or 
moral in its view of the sex relation is certainly about as 
absurd a misuse of words as could be committed. On the 
cr)iitrary, we must say that it \yas-4^4aw wIhcIi* in order ie^ 
protect women's material interests, was obliged deliberately 
to disregard all the laws that are written on the heart touch- 
ing such matters. 

" It seems from the recortls that there was much talk in 
your day about the scandalous fact that there were two dis- 
tinct moral ccxlos in soxunl nintters. one for men and another 
for women — men refusing to be bound by the law imposed 
on women, and society not even attempting to enforc43 it 
against them. It was claimed by the advocates of one code 
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for both soxes that what was wrong or right for woman was 
so for man, and that there should bo one standard of right 
and wrong, purity and impurity, morality and immorality, 
for both. Tliat was obviously the correct view of the mat- 
ter ; but what moral gain would there have been for the race 
even if men could have been induced to accept the women ^s 
code — a code so utterly unworthy in its central idea of the 
ethics of the sexual relation ? Nothing but the bitter duress 
of their economic bondage had forced women to accept a 
law against which the blood of ten thousand stainless Mar- 
guerites, and the ruined lives of a countless multitude of 
women, whose only fault had been too tender loving, cried 
to God perpetually. Yes, there should doubtless be one 
standard of conduct for both men and women as there is now, 
but it was not to be the slave code, with its sordid basis, 
imposed upon the women by their necessities. The common 
and higher code for men and women which the conscience 
of the race demanded would first become possible, and at 
once thereafter would become assured when men and women 
stood over against each other in the sexual relation, as in 
all others, in attitudes of absolute equality and mutual inde- 
pendence." 

" After all, doctor," I said, " although at first it startled 
me a little to hear you say that wo had no sexual ethics, yet 
you really say no more, nor use stronger words, than did our 
poets and satirists in treating the same theme. The com- 
plete divergence between our conventional sexual rfSorality 
and the instinctive morality of love was a commonplace 
with us, and furnished, as doubtless you well know, the 
motive of a large part of our romantic and dramatic litera- 
ture." 

" Yes," replied tlie doctor. " nothing could bo added to 
the force and feeling with which your writers exposed the 
cruelty and injustice of the iron law of society as to these 
matters— a law made doubly cruel and unjust by the fact 
that it bore almost exclusively on women. But their de- 
nunciations were wasted, and the plentiful emotions they 
evoked were barren of result, for the reason that they failed 
entirely to point out the basic fact that was responsible for 
the law they attacked, and must be abolished if the IffVT' 
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were ever to be replaced by a just ethics. That fact, as ^N 
we liaVe seen, was the system of wealth distribution, by ^ | 
whiclr woman's only hope of comfort and security was ! 
mode to depend on her success in obtaining a legal guar- , 
an tee of support from some man as the price of her per- 
son." -J 

" It seems to me," I observed, ** that when the women 
once fairly opened their eyes to what the revolutionary pro- 
gramme meant for their sex by its demand of economic 
equality for all, self-interest must have made them more 
ardent devotees of the cause tlian even the men." 

** It did indeed," replied the doctor. " Of course the blind- 
ing, binding inihience of convcntionnlity, tradition, and 
prc^judiee, as well as the timidity bitxl of immemorial servi- 
tude, for a long while pi'evented the mass of women from 
understanding the greatness of the deliverance which was 
offered them ; but when once they did understand it they 
threw themselves into the revolutionary movement with a 
unanimity and enthusiasm that had a decisive effect upon 
the struggle. Men niiglit regard economic equality with 
favor or disfavor, according to their economic positions, but 
every woman, simjily because she was a woman, was bound 
to be for it as soon as she got it through her head what it 
meant for her half of the race." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

AT THE GYMNASIUM. 

Edith had come up on the house top in time to hear the 
last of our talk, and now she said to her father : 

** Considering what you have been telling Julian about 
women nowiul.nys as compare*! with the old days, I wonder 
if he would not be inlerestxHl in visiting the gymnasium 
this afterncMHi and seeing something of how we tniin our- 
selves ? There arc going to be some foot races and air races, 
and a number of other tests. It is the afternoon when our 
year has the grounds, and I ought to be there anyway." 
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To this suggestion, which was eagerly accepted, I owe one 
of the most interesting and instructive experiences of tliose 
early days during which I was forming the acquaintance 
of the twentieth-century civilization. 

At tlie door of the gymnasium Edith left us to join her 
class in tlie amphitheater. 

*' Is she to compete in anything ? " I asked. 

" All her year — that is, all of her age — in this ward will 
be entered in more or less events.** 

'' What is Edith*s specialty ? '* I asked. 

'* As to specialties," replied the doctor, ** our people do not 
greatly cultivate them. Of course, privately they do what 
they please, but t he objec t of_our public train ing is not so 
mu ch to de vel op athletic specialties.. as^to-proSufifllSISli 

aim first of all to secure a certain^ standard-Qf strengt h and 
mpji«iitH>iTiATrit^f^r lAgr«^, th^jortia^ -atimSy-.lQins, . chcst^ sliou Idcrs, 
neckj^etc. This is not the highest point of perfection either 
of physique or performance. It is the necessary minimum. 
All who attain it m ay bo rcganled las "sound~aiid~propor 
mon and womfip. It is then left tolTiem as Tliey please in- 
dividually to develop themselves beyond that i)oint in spe- 
cial directions. 

"How long does this public gymnastic education last ?" 

" It is as obligatory as any part of the educational course 
until the body is set, which we put at the age of twenty- 
jou r ; but it is practically kept up through life, although, of 
course, that is according to just how one feels." 

'* Do you mean that you take regular exercise in a gym- 
nasium ? " 

" Why should I not ? It is no less of an object to me to 
be well at sixty than it was at twenty." 

** Doctor," said I, " if I seem sur|)rised you must remem- 
ber that in my day it was an adage that no man over forty- 
five ought to allow himself to run for a car, and as for 
women, they stop)>ed running at fifteen, when tlieir bodies 
were put in a vise, their legs in bags, their toes in thumb- 
screws, and they bade farewell to health." 

'^You do indeed seem to have disagreed terribly with 
your bodies," said the doctor. *' The women ignored theirs 
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altogfether, and as for tho men, so far as I can make out, up 
to forty they abused their bodies, and after forty their 
bodies abused them, which, after all, was only fair. Tho 
vast mass of physical misery caused by weakness and sick- 
ness, resulting from wholly preventable causes, seems to us, 
next to the moral aspect of the subject, to be one of tho 
largest single items chargeable to your system of economic 
inequality, for to that primal cause nearly every feature of 
the account appears directly or indirectly traceable. Neither 
souls nor bodies could be considered by your men in then* 
mad 8 trugglB forir iivtrrg;; ?t?d^ ^r a grip pn the livelihood^ 
of others, while the complicated system of bondage under 
which the women were held perverted mind and bocly alike, 
till it was a wonder if there were any health left in Uiem.** 

On entering the amphitheater we saw gathered at one end 
of the arena some two or three hundred young men and 
women talking and lounging. These, the doctor told me, 
were Edith's companions of the class of 1978, being all 
those of twenty-two years of age, born in that ward or since) 
coming tliere to live. I viewed with admiration the figures; 
of these young men and women, all strong and bc^autiful ast 
the gods and goddesses of Olympus. | 

** Am I to understand," I asked, ** that this is a fair sample 
of your youth, and not a picked assembly of the more ath- 
letic ? " 

"Certainly," he replied ; "all the youth in their twenty- 
third year who live in this ward are here to-day, with per- 
haiw two or three exceptions on account of some special 
reason." 

" But where are the cripples, the deformed, the feeble, 
the consumptive ? " 

" Do you see that young man yonder in the chair with 
so many of the others about him ? " asked the doctor. 

" Ah I there is then at least one invalid ? " 

"Yes," replied my comimnion : "he met with an acci- 
dent, and will never be vigorous. He is the only sickly one 
of the class, iin<l you sch; how nnich tho others make of him. 
Your rrij)j)k« and sickly wei-e so many that pity itself grew 
weary and si^nt of teare, and comjiassion callous with u.se; 
but with us they are so few as to be our pcta and darlings." 
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^ At ilmt moment a bugle sounded, and some scores of 
young men and women dashed by us in a foot race. While 
they i*an, the bugle continued to sound a nerve-bracing 
strain. The thing that astonished me was the evenness of 
the finish, in view of the fact that the contestants wero not 
si)ecially trained for racing, but were merely the group 
wliich in the round of tests had that day come to the run- 
ning test. In a race of similarly unselected com^xititors in 
my day, they would have been strung along the track from 
the finish to the half, and the most of them nearest that 

** Edith, I see, was third in,'* said the doctor, reading from 
the signals. ** She will be pleased to have done so well, see- 
ing you were here." 

The next event was a surprise. I had noticed a group of 
youths on a lofty platform at the far end of the amphithe- 
ater making some sort of preparations, and wondered what 
they were going to do. Now suddenly, at the sound of a 
trumpet, I saw them leap forward over the edge of the plat- 
form. I gave an involunUiry cry of horror, for it was a 
demlly distance to the gi*ound below. 

" It's all right," laughed the doctor, and the next mo- 
ment I was staring up at a score of young men and women 
charging thi*ough the air fifty feet above the race course. 

Then followed contests in ball-throwing and putting the 
I shot. 

*' It is plain where your women get their splendid chests 
and shoulders," said I. 

*' You have noticed that, then 1 " exclaimed the doctor. r*" 

"I have certainly noticed," was my answer, "that your ^ ^^■ 
modern women seem generally to possess a vigorous devel- V*^ 
opment and appearance of i>ower above the waist which 
, were only occasionally seen in our day." 

"You will be interested, no doubt," said the doctor, "to 
have your impression corroboittted by positive evidence. Sup- 
pose we leave the amphitheater for a few minutes and step 
into the anatomical rooms. It is indeed a rare fortune for 
an anatoniicaFentTiusi ast like myself to h ave_^.j)upil so we ll 
qualified t<) be al^pi'ecTative, to whom to point out the effect 
our principle of social equality, and the best opportunities 
of culture for all, have had in modifying toward perfection 
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the human form in general, and especially the female fig- 
ure. I saY _cs|^cially the fenmlo- fiffu rc-fop that hod boo n 
most perverted in your day by the inilueiiGes wluch denied 
-wohian a full life. Here are a group of plaster statues, 
based on the lines handed down to us by the anthropometric 
experts of the lost decades of the nineteenth century, to 
whom we are vastly indebted. You will observe, as your 
remark just now indicated that you had observed, that the * 
tendency was to a spindling and inadequate development 
above the waist and an excessive development below. The 
figure seemed a little as if it had softened and run down 
like a sugar cast in warm weather. See, the front breadth 
fiat measurement of the hips is actually greater than across 
tlie shoulders, whereas it ought to be an inch or two less, 
and the bulbous effect must have been exaggerated by the 
bulging mass of draperies your women accumulated about 
the waist" 

At his woixls I raised my ey es to th e^^toiry. facg sf Jl| p 

woman HgUiW Jlie^j?l^rffl4irf^ W^ dispnragfid, 

and 'V£ seemed to me~lTiat the sigh tless eyes rested on mine 
with an expression of reproach^ of which my heart instantly 
confessed the justice. I had been the contemporary of this 
type of women, and had been indebted to the light of their 
eyes for all that made life worth living. Complete or not, 
as might be their beauty by modern standards, through 
them I had learned to know the stress of the ever-womanly, . 
and been made an initiate of Nature's sacred mysteries. 
Well might these stony eyes reproach me for consenting by 
my silence to the disimragement of charms to which I owed 
so much, by a man of another age. 

" Hush, doctor, hush I'' I exclaimed. " No doubt you are 
right, but it is' not for me to hear these words." 

I could not find the language to explain what was in my 
mind, but it was not necessary. The doctor understood, and 
his keen gray eyes glistened as he laid his hand on my 
shoulder. 

** Right, my boy, quite right I That is the thing for you 
to say, and Eklith would like you the better for your words, 
for women nowadays arc jealous for one another's honor, as 
I judge they were not in your day. But, on the other hand, 
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if there were present in this room disembodied shades of 
those women of your day, they would rejoice more than any 
others could at the fairer, ampler temples liberty has built 
for their daughtei's^ souls to dwell in. 

" Look 1 " he added, pointing to another figure ; " this is 
the typical woman of to-day, the lines not ideal, but based 
on an avei*age of measurements for the purpose of scientific 
comparison. First, you will observe that the figure is over 
two inches taller than the other. Note the shoulders! 
They have gained two inches in width relatively to the hips, 
as comiMired with the figure we have been examining. On 
the other hand, the girth at the hijw is greater, showing 
more powerful muscular development. The chest is an 
inch and a half deeper, while the abdoniinal measure is fully 
two inches deeper. These increased developments are all 
over and above what the mere increase in stature would call 
for. As to the general development of the muscular system, 
you will see there is simply no comparison. 

** Now, what is the explanation ? Simply the effect 
upon woman of the full, fr^*^, n"*ramnigh*jj_i;j^j^gi£! ^l life tg^ 
wlii^h Jigr ftpnimxr^jfi indQpfty^^^""^^ n|vf>n ed the way . To de- 
velop the shoulders, arms, chest, loins, legs, and body gener- 
ally, exercise is needed — not mild and gentle, but vigorou s, 
continuous exertion^ undertaken not spasmi>dicall^!IilLL^gr 
i(l,arly. Thci*o is no dis])ens!ition of Providence that will 
or ever would give a woman physical development on any 
other terms than those by which men have acquired their 
development But your women had recourse to no such 
means. Their work had been confined for countless ages to 
a multiplicity of petty tasks — hand work and finger work — 
tasks wearing to body and mind in the extreme, but of a 
sort wholly failing to provoke that reaction of the vital 
forces which builds up and develops the parts exercised. 
From time immemorial the boy had gone out to dig and 
hunt with his father, or contend for the mastery with other 
youths while the girl stayed at home to spin and bake. Up 
to fifteen she might share with her brother a few of his more 
insi))id six>rts, but with the beginnings of womanhood came 
the end of all participation in active physical outdoor life. 
What could be expected save what resulted—a dwarfed 
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and enfeebled physique and a semi-invalid existence ? The 
only wonder is tliat, after so long a period of bodily repres- 
sion and iKjrversion, the feminine physique should have re- 
sponded, by so great an improvement in so brief a i)erio<l, to 
the free life opened up to woman within the last century." 

"We had very many beautiful women; physically per- 
fect they seemed at least to us," I said. 

" Of course you did, and no doubt they were the perfect 
types you deemed them," replied the doctor. " They showed 
you what Nature meant the whole sex to be. But am I 
wrong in assuming that ill health was a general condition 
among your women ? Certainly the records tell us so. If 
we may believe them, four fiftlis of the practice of doctors 
was among women, and it scorned to do them mighty little 
good either, although perha|>s I ought not to roilcct on my 
own profession. The fact is, they could not do anything, 
and probably knew they couldn't, so long as the social cus- 
toms governing women remained unchangc<l." 

" Of course you are right enough as to the general fact," 
I replied. ** Indeed, a great writer had given currency to a 
generally accepted maxim when he said that invalidism 
was the normal condition of woman." 

** 1 rcmemT>er that expre.ssion. What a confession it was 
of the abject failure of your civilization to solve the most 
fundamental proposition of happiness for half the racel 
W oman's invft UdlmP w"« ""<^ "f th*^ gTT"^ ^rpgT^i^jof jour 
civilization, and Jier physical rehabilitation is one of the 
greatest single elements in the total increment of happiness 
which economic equality has brought the human race. 
Consider what is implied in the transformation of the 
woman's world of sighs and tears and sufTering, as you/ 
know it, into the woman's world of tonlay, with its atmos-| 
phere of cheer and joy and overflowing vigor and vitality I '' 

** But," said I, " one thing is not quite clear to me. With- 
out being a physician, or knowing more of such matters 
than a young man might be supposed to, I have yet under- 
stoo<l in a general wa}' that the weakness and delicacy of 
wonien's physical condition had their causes in certain natu- 
ral disabilities of the sex." 

** Yes, I know it was the general notion in your day that 
11 
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woman^s physical constitution doomed her by its necessary 
cft'oct to be sick, wretched, and unhappy, and that at most 
her condition could not be rendered more than tolerable 
in a physical sense. A more blighting blasphemy against 
Nature never found expression. No liatural function ought 
lo cause constant sulfering or disease; and if it does, the 
rational inference is that something is wrong in the cir- 
cumstances. The Orientals invented .the myth of Eveand 
ttre "apple, and the curse pronounced u|K>n her, to explain 
the sorrows and infiniiities of the sex, which were, in fact, 
a consequence, not of God^s wrath, but of man-made condi- 
tions and customs. If you once admit that these sorrows 
and infirmities are inseparable from woman's natural con- 
ititution, why, then there is no logical explanation but to 
accept that myth as a matter of history. There were, how- 
ever, plentiful illustrations already in your day of the great 
diiFcrences in the physical conditions of women under dif- 
ferent circumstances and different social environments to 
convince unpi*ejudiced minds that thoroughly healthful 
conditions which should be maintained a sufliciently long 
period would lead to a physical rehabilitation for woman 
that would quite redeem from it^ undeserved obloquy the 
reputation of her Creator." 

'' Am I to understand that maternity now is unattended 
with risk or suffering ? * 

" It is not nowadays an experience which is considered 
at all critical either in its actual occurrence or consequences. 
As to the other supposed natural disabilities which your 
wise men used to make so much of as excuses for keeping 
women in economic subjection, they have ceased to involve 
any physical disturbance whatever. 

'' And the end of this physical rebuilding of the feminine 
physique is not yet in view. While men still retain superi- 
ority in certain lines of athletics, we believe the sexes will 
yet stand on a plane of entire physical equality, wi ih dn r^F" 
enccs only as between individuals." 

" There is one question," said I, " which this wonderful 
physical rebirth of woman suggests. You say that she is 
already the physical equal of man, and that your physiolo- 
gists anticipate in a few generations more her evolution 
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to a complete equality with him. Tliat amounts to saying, 
does it not, that normally and potentially she always has 
been man's physic^il equal and tliat nothing but adverse 
circumstances and conditions have ever made her seem less 
tliun liis equal ? ^* 

"Certainly." 

"How, then, do you account for the fact that she has in 
all ages and countries since the dawn of history", with pcr- 
ha^xs a few doubtful and transient exceptions, been his phys- 
ical subject and thrall ? If she ever was his equal, w^hy did 
she cease to become so, and by a rule so universal ? If her 
inferiority since historic times may be ascribed to unfavor- 
able man-made conditions, why, if she was his equal, did she 
l)ormit those conditions to be imiK)scd upon her ? A philo- 
sophical theory as to how a condition is to cease should con- 
tain a rational sujj^gestion as to how it an>se." 

" Very true indeed," replied the doctor. " Your question 
is ))ractical. The theory of those who hold that woman will 
yet be man's full equal in physical vigor necessarily implies, 
as you suggest, tliat she must probably once have been his 
actual equal, and calls for an explanation of the Icxss of tliat 
efpiality. Supi)ose man and woman actual physical cciuals 
at some jwint of the past Thei-e renmins a nulical dilFcr- ^ 
once in th(»ir i*ehition as sexes— naTfTRty/thnt^nan c an pn? i - I 
sionally "appro j)iTrilc won imTagJU i ist hW wij I if JiiJC "CHu pycr- ! 
power her, while woman can not, even if disposed, so-j 
appropriate man without his full volition, however great • 
her su|)eriority of force. I have often speculated as to the J 
reason of this radical diilcpQnce^ lving as it does at tl ie I'oot | 
of all the sex tyranny of the past, now happily for evermore ! 
replaced by nmiuality. It has sometimes seemed to me that 
it was Nature's provision to keep the race alive in perio<ls of 
its evolution when life was" not \vo rnrnving> i*¥cjQCAiar 
off ))oslerrfj'V"8aTce^ THiiT end,"we may say, sh^hrewdly 
secured by vesting the aggressive an d appr opi iating iwwcr 
in tlio sex rchitioirTrTtlnrtrBiarWhlch had io bear^tjiejiijastpart 
of the oonscqucnoes rcsuTtaiiToirlls exercise. We may call 
the device a rather mean one onTTature's part, but it was 
well calculated to effect the ])uri)ose. But for it, owing to 
the natuPtil and rational rcluctimcc of the child-bearing sex 
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to assume a burden so bitter and so seemingly profitless, the 
race iniglit easily bavo been exposed to the risk of ceasing 
utterly during the darker i)eri(Mls of its upward evolution. 

** But let us come back to tlie 8|)ecific question wo wei-o 
talking about. Sup|M)so man and woman in some foi*- 
nier ago to Iiave been, on tlie whole, physically e<|ual, 
sex for sex. Nevertheless, there would be many individual 
variations. Some of each sex would be stronger than others 
of their own sex. Some men would be stronger than some 
women, and as many women be stronger than some men. 
Very good; we know that well within historic times the 
savage method of taking wives has been by forcible capture. 
Much nioi'e may we supi)ose foi-ce to have been used wher- 
ever possible in moi*e primitive periods. N ow, a strong 
woman would have no object to gain in making captivQ ft 
weaker man for any sexual puriKwe, tind would n ot therc- 
fore puitiue him. Conversely, however, strong meu_jyauld 
have an object in making captive and keeping as their 
wivi?s women v/eaker than theuiselves. In seeking to ca)>- 
tui'c wives, men would naturally avoid the stronger women, 
whom they might have difliculty in d<miinating, and prefer 
as mates the weaker individuals, who would be less able to 
resist their will. On the other hand, the weaker of the 
men would find it relatively difficult to capture any mates 
at all, and would ho consequently less likely to leave prog- 
eny. Do you see the inference ?" 

" It is plain enough," I replied. ** You mean that the 1 
stronger women and the weaker men would both bo dis- 
criminaleil against, and that the types which survived 
would be the. stronger of the men and the weaker of the 
women." *" 

*• Pixicisely so. Now, supiK)se a difference in the physical 
sti*ength of the sexes to have become well established 
thi*ough this process in pi*ehistoric times, before the dawn of 
civiliz;iti(m, the ixsst of the story follows very simply. The 
now confessedly dominant sex would, of course, seek to re- 
tain and increase its domination and the now fully sulM)r- 
dinated sex would in time come to regard the inferiority to 
which it was born as natural, inevitable, and Heavenor- 
dained. And so it would go ou as it did go on, until the 
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world^s awakening, at the end of the last century, to the 
necessity and possibility of a reorganization of human 
society on a moral basis, the first principle of Avliicli must 
be the equal liberty and dignity of all human beings. 
Since tlien women have been reconquering, as they will 
later fully i-econquer, their pristine physical equality with 
men.'' 

** A rather alarming notion occurs to me," said I. ** What 
if womaji sliould in the end not only equal but excel man 
in physical and ment:il powers, as he has her in the past, 
and what if she should take as mean an advantage of that 
superiority as he did ?" 

The doctor laughed. " I think you need not be appre- 
hensive that such a sui)eriority, even if attained, would be 
abused. Not that women, as such, are any more safely to 
be trusted with irresponsible power than men, but for the 
reason that the race is rising fast toward the plane already 
in part attained in which spiritual forces will fully dominate 
all things, and questions of physical power will cease to bo 
of~any importance in human relations. Tli e con t 
leading of humanity„gO-jilready Inrgely^^^aild are plainly^ 
destined soon to go wholly, to those who have the largest 
souls— that is to say, to those who paTtftke^most of the Spirit" 
of the Greater Self ; and that coiidtttornSTmnrtrWcTi m'lls^TT 
is the most absolute guarantee against the misuse of that 
power for selfish ends, seeing that with such misuse it would 
cease to be a power." 

" The Gixjatcr Self — what does that mean ? " I aske<l. 

*' It is one of our names for the soul and for Go<l," re- 
plied the doctor, *' but that is too great a theme to enter on 
now." 



CHAPTER XXII. r^}--' 

ECONOMIC SUICIDE OF THE PROFIT SYSTEBI. 

The morning following, FAlith rcc'civod a call to wport 
at her |K>st of duty for some s|)ecial occasion. After she 
had gone, I sought out the doctor in the library and begjin 
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to ply him with questions, of wliich, as usual, a store had 
accumulated in my mind overnight 

*'If you desire to continue your historical studies tliis 
morning/* he said presently, **1 am going to proi)ose a 
change of teachers." 

** I am very well satisfied with the one whom Providence 
assigned to me," I answered, ** but it is quite natuml you 
sliouUl want a little relief from such persistent cross-ques- 
tioning." 

** It is not that at all," replied the doctor. *' I am sure no 
one could conceivably have a more inspiring task than 
mine has been, nor have I any idea of giving it up as yet 
But it occurred to me that a little change in the method 
and medium of instruction this morning might be agi*ee- 
able." 

" Who is to be the new te^icher ? " I asked. 

" There arc to be a number of them, and they are not 
teachei's at all, but pupils." 

*' Come, dcxitor," I pi*otested, "don't you think a man in 
my position has enough riddles to guess, without making 
them up for him ? " 

" It sounds like a riddle, doesn't it ? But it is not How- 
ever, I will hasten to ex))lain. As one of those citizens to 
whom for sup|)osed public services the ixx)ple have voted 
the blue ribbon, I have various honorary functions as to 
public matters, and esi>ecially educational affairs. This 
morning I have notice of an examination at ten o'clock of 
the ninth grade in the Arlington School. They have been 
studying the history of the period before the great Revolu- 
tion, and are going to give their general impressions of it 
I thought that perhaps, by way of a change, you might bo 
int(uv.stcd in listening to them, cspc^cially in view of the 
»I)ecial topic they are going to discuss." 

I assured the dcMitor that no programme could pi^onnso 
more entertainnient "What is the topic they discuss?" 
I inquire<l. 

"The profit system as a method of economic suicide is 
their theme," replied the doctor. " In our talks hitherto wo 
have chiefly touched on tlie moral wrongfulness of the old 
economic order. In the discussion we shall listen to this 
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morning tliere will be no reference unless incidentally to 
moral considerations. The young people will endeavor to 
show us tliat there were certain inherent and fatal defects 
in private capitalism as a machine for producing weaTlTi 
which, quite apart from its ethical character, made its aboli- 
tion necessary if the race^ was ever to get out of the mire of 
poverty." 

" Tliat is a very different doctrine from the preaching I 
used to hear/' I said. " The clergy and moralists in general 
assured us that there were no social evils for which moral 
and religious medicine was not adequate. Poverty, they 
said, was in the end the result of human depravity, and 
would disapi^ear if everybody would only be good." 

" 80 wo read," said the doctor. ** How far the clergy and 
the moralists preached this doctrine with a professional mo- 
tive as calculated to enhancc^h e importanc e J^ their Rnrvir.p« 
as moral instructors, how far they merely echoed it as an 
excuse for mental indolence, and how far they may really 
have been sincere, we can not judge at this distance, but 
certainly more injurious nonsense was never taught The 
industrial and commercial system by which the labor of a 
great population is organized and directed constitutes a com- 
plex machine. If the ipachine is constructed unscientific- ^ 
ally, it will result in loss and disaster, without the slightest 
regard lb whether the managers are the rarest of saints or 
the worst of sinners. The world always has had and will 
have need of all the virtue and true religion that men can 
be induced to practice ; but to tell farmers that personal 
religion will take the place of a scientific agriculture, or 
the master of an unseaworthy ship that the practice of good 
morals will bring his craft to shore, would be no greater 
childishness than the priests and moralists of your day com-, 
milted in assuring a world beggared by a cragy economic 
system that thc^ecrctof plenty was good works and personal 
piety. History gives a bitter chapter to these blind guides, 
who, during the revolutionary period, did far more harm than 
those who openly defended the old order, because, while the 
brutal frankness of the latter repelled good men, the former 
misled them and long diverted from the guilty system the 
indignation which otherwise would have sooner destroyed it 
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'' And just licre let me say, Julian, as a most important 
point for you to remember in tlio history of tlio great Revo- 
lution, that it wua not until tlic iHX)p]u hud out^*own tliis 
childish teaching and saw the causes of the world's want 
and misery, not primarily in human depravity, but in the 
economic madness of the profit system on which private 
capitalism dep3ndg<l, that tlie Revolution began to go for- 
waixi in earnest" 

Now, although the doctor had said that the scho(d wo 
were to visit was in Arlington, which 1 knew to be some dis- 
tance out of the city, and that the examination would take 
place at ten o'clock, he continued to sit comfortably in his 
chair, though the time was five minutes of ten. 

*' Is this Arlington the simio town that was a suburb of 
the city in my time ? " I presently ventui*ed to inquii*e. . 

" Certainly." 

'*It was then ten or twelve miles from the city," I said. 

** It has not been liioved, I aiisure you," said the doctor. 

'* Then if not, and if the examination is to begin in five 
minutes, are wo not likely to be late ?" I mildly observed. 

" Oh, no," replied the doctor, " thei*e are thi*ee or four 
minutes left yeL" 

*' Doctor," said I, "I have been introduced within the 
last few days to many new and speedy modes of locomotion, 
but I can't see how you are going to get me to Arlington 
from here in time for the examination that begins three 
minutes hence, unless you reduce me to an electrified solu- 
tion, send me by wire, and have me precipitated back to my 
shape at the other end of the line ; and even in that case I 
should suppose we had no time to waste." 

"We shouldn^t have, certainly, if we were intending to 
go to Arlington even by that process. It did not occur to 
me that you would care to go, or we might just as well 
have started earlier. It is too bad I " 

** I did not care about visiting Arlington," I replied, *' but 
I assumed that it would be rather necessary to do so if I 
were to attend an examination at that place. I see my mis- 
Uikc. I ought to have learned by this time not to take for 
gi'anted that any of what wo used to consider the laws of 
Nature are still in force." 
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"The laws of Nature are all right," laughed the doctor. 
** But is it possible that Edith has not shown you the elec- 
troscoi>e ? " 
-^» Wliat is that ? " I asked. 

** It docs for vision what the telephone does for hearing," 
replied the doctor, and, leading tlie way to the music room, 
ho showed me the apparatus. 

** It is ton o'clock,'* he said, ** and we have no time for ex- 
planations now. Take this chair and adjust the instrument 
as you see me do. Now ! " 

Instantly, without warning, or the faintest prej^aration 
for what was coming, I found myself looking into the in- 
terior of a large room. Some twenty boys and girls, thirteen 
to fourteen yciira of ago, occupied a double vow of chairs 
arrangeil in the form of a semicircle about a desk at which 
a young man was seatctl with his back to us. The I'ows of 
studente wei^e facing u.s, apparently not twenty feet away. 
The rustling of their garments and every change of ex- 
pre5?sion in their mobile faces were as distinct to my eyes 
and cars as if we had been directly Iwhind the f-eaclier, as 
indeed we seemed to be. At the moment the scene had 
flaslied upon me I was in the act of making some remark 
to the doctor. As I checked myself, he laughed. "You 
need not I>e afraid of interrupting them," he said. "They 
don't st^e or hear us, though we both see and hear them so 
well. They are a dozen miles away." 

" GcHxl heavens I " I whispered— for, in spite of his assur- 
ance, I could not realize that they did not hear me — "are we 
here or theixs ? " 

"We are here certainly," rcplie<l the doctor, "but our 
eyes and ears am there. This is the electi-oscope and tele- 
phone combined. We could have he^inl the examination just 
as well without the electroscope, but I thought you would 
l>e better entertained if you could both see and heir. Fine- 
looking young people, are they not ? W^e shall see now 
whether they are as intelligent as they are handsome." 

now PROFITS CUT DOWN CONSUMPTION. 

"Our subject this morninj::," said the teacher briskly, " is 
* The Ekjonomic Suicide of Production for Profit,* or * Tlio 
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Hopelessness of the Economic Outlook of the Race under 
Private Capitalism.* — Now, Frank, will you tell us exactly 
what this proposition means ? " 

At tlieso words one of the boys of tlie class rose to his 
feet 

" It means," he said, '* tliat communities which depended 
— as tlicy liad to depend, so long as private capitalism lasted — 
up(m the motive of profit making for the production of tlie 
tilings by which they lived, must always sutler poverty, be- 
cause the profit system, by its necessary nature, operated to 
stop limit and cripple production at the iK)int where it began 
to be efRcient'7 

*' By what is the possible production of wealth limited ? " 

" By its consumption." 

" May not production fall short of possible consumption ? 
May not the demand for consumi)tion exceed the resoui^ces 
of pwKluction ? " 

"Theoi'etically it may, but not practically— that is, speak- 
ing of demand as liuiited to ruti(mal desires, and not ex- 
tending to moi*ely fanciful objects. Since the division of 
labor was introduced, and especially since the great inven- 
tions nmltiplie<l indefinitely the ix)wers of man, production 
has been practically limited only by the demand created by 
consumption." 

** Was this so before the great Revolution ? " 

"Certainly. It was a truism among economists that 
cither England, Germany, or the United States alone could 
easily have supplied the world's whole consumption of 
manufactured goods. No country began to produce up to 
its capacity in any line." 

" Why not ? " 

*' On account of the necessary law of the profit system, 
by which it operated to limit proiluction." 

*' In what way did this law operate ? " 

*' By creating a gap between the producing and consum- 
ing XHJwer of the community, the result of which was that 
the ][)eople were not able to consume as much as they could 
produce." 

*' Please tell us just how the profit system led to this 
result" 
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" There being under the old order of things," replied the 
boy Frank, " no collective agency to undertake the organi- 
zation of labor and exchange, that function naturally fell 
into the hands of enterprising individuals who, because the 
undertaking called for much capital, had to be capitalists. 
They were of two general classes — the capitalist who orgjin- 
izAMl labor for pnxluction ; and the ti'acFcrs, the niidd lemon, 
and storekeepers, who organized distribution, and having, -^ 
collected all the varieties of products in the market, sold 
them again to the general public for consumption. The ; 
great mass of the i>eople — nine, i)erhaps, out of ten — were 
wage-earners who sold their labor to the pnMlucing capital- 
ists ; or small first-hand producei-s, who sold their personal 
pHKluct to the middlemen. The farmci's wrix? of the latter 
chiss. With the money the wage-earners and farmci's i-o- 
ceived in wages, or as the price of their pitxluce, they aftei^ 
wartl went into the market, where the products of all sorts 
were assembled, and bought back as much as they could for 
consumption. Now, of course, the capitalists, whether en- \ 
gaged in organizing production or distribution, had to have 
some inducement for risking their capital and spending 
their time in this work. That inducement was profit." / 

"Tell us how the profits were collected." 

"The manufacturing or employing capitalists paid the 
jicoplc who worked for them, and the mei'chants jmid the 
farmei-s for their pixnlucts in tokens called money, which 
were goo<l to buy back the blended ]iroducts of all in the 
fiiiarket. But the capitalists gave neither the wage-earner 
nor the farmer enough of these monny tokens to buy back 
the equivalent of the product of his labor. The dilFerence 
which the capitalists kept back for themselves was their 
profit It was collected by putting a higher price on the 
piHxlucts when sold in the stores than the cost of the product 
\hiid been to the capitalists." 

•*Give us an example." 

"We will take then, first, the manufacturing capitalist, 
who employed lal)or. Suppose he manufactured shoes. Sup- 
]M>so for each ]»air of shoes he jmid ten cents (o the tanner 
for leather, twenty cents for the labor of i)utting the shoe 
together, and ten cents for all other labor in any way enter- 
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ing into the making of the shoe, so that the pair cost him in 
actual outlay forty cents. He sold the shoes to a middle- 
man for, say, seventy-five cents. The middleman sold them 
to the retailer for a dollar, and the i*etailer sold them over 
his counter to the consumer for a dollar and a half. Take 
next the case of the farmer, who sold not merely his lalxir 
like the wage-earner, hut his lahor blended with his ma- 
terial. Suppose he sold his wheat to the grain mei*chant for 
forty cents a bushel. The grain meix:hant, in selling it to 
the flouring mill, would ask, say, sixty cents a bushel. The 
flouring mill would sell it to the wholesale flour merchant 
for a price over and above the labor cost of milling at a fig- 
ui*e which would include a handsome profit for him. The 
wholesale flour merchant would add another profit in sell- 
ing to the retail grocer, and the last yet another in selling 
to the consmner. So that fmally tlio equivalent of the 
bushel of wheat in finished flour as bought back by the 
original farmer for consumption would cost him, on account 
of profit charges alone, over and above the actual labor cost 
of intcrmediute processes, i)crhai)s twice what he i*eceived 
for it from the grain merchant" 

** Very well," said the teacher. *'Now for the practical 
effect of this system." 
I " The practical effect," replied the boy, ** was necessarily 
to create a gap between the producing and consuming i)ower 
of those engaged in the production of the things \i\Hni which 
profits were charged. Their ability to consume would be 
measured by the value of the money tokens they i-eceived 
for producing the goods, which by the statement was less 
than the value put upon those goods in the stores. That 
difference would represent a gap between what they could 
proiluce and what they could consume." 



MARGARET TELLS ABOUT THE DEADLY GAP. 

*' Margaret," said the teacher, ** you may now take up the 
subject where Frank leaves it, and tell us what would be 
the elfect ui)on the economic system of a i)eople of such a 
gap between its consuming and producing jK)wer as Frank 
shows us was causetl by profit taking." 

'' The effect," said the girl who answered to the name of 
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Margaret, " would depend on two factors : first, on how iiu- 
lucroiis a body were the wjige-e^irners mid fii*st pnKhicere, 
on who5?epnMhictstlio pi^oMts wei*e rharjifed ; and, second, how 
hu*j2fe was the rate of pn)fit charjj^ed, and the constHpient dis- 
crcpancy between the producing and consuming |)ower of 
each individual of the working body. If the prochicei's on 
whose product a profit was charged were but a handful of 
the people, tlie total effect of their inability to buy back and 
consume more than a part of their product would ci'cato 
but a slight gap between the producing and consuming 
l>ower of the community as a whole. If, on the other hand, 
they constituted a large proportion of the whole |)opulation, 
the gap would be corrcsi)ondingly great, and the reactive 
effect to check production would be disastrous in propor- 
tion." 

** And what was the actual proportion of the total popu- 
lation made up by the wage-earners and onginal producers, 
who by the profit system were prevented from consuming 
as much as they produced ? " 

'' It constituted, as Frank has said, at least nine tenths 
of the whole people, probably more. The profit tiikers, 
whether they were organizers of production or of distribu- 
tion, were a group numerically insignificant, while those on 
whose product the profits were charged constituted the bulk 
of the community." 

"Very well. We will now consider the other factor on 
which the size of the gap between the producing and con- 
suming power of the community created by the profit system 
was dependent— namely, the rate of profits charged. Tell 
us, then, what was the rule followed by the capitalists in 
charging profits. No doubt, as rational men who realized 
the effect of high profits to prevent consumi)tion, they made 
a |)onit of making their profits as low as possible." \ 

"On the contrary, the capitalists made their profits as 1 
high as possible. Their maxim was, * Tax the trafBc all it ' 
will bear.'" 

**Do you mean that instead of trying to minimize the 
effect of profit charging to diminish consumption, they de- 
liberately sought to magnify it to the greatest possible de- 
gree ?" 
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" I mean that precisely," replied Margaret ** Tlie golden 
rule of the pix>fit system, the great motto of the capi- 
talists, was, 'Buy in the Cheapest Market, and sell in the 
Dearest." 

" What did that mean ? " 

'' It meant that the capitalist ought to pay the least |X)s- 
sihie to those wlio worked for him or sold him their pi*oduce, 
and on the other hand should diarge the highest ])ossihlo 
price for their proiluct when he offered it for siile to tlie gen- 
eral puhlic in the niai*ket." 

*'That general puhlic," observed the teacher, *' being 
chiefly com|K>sed of the workers to whom he and his fellow- 
capitalists luul just been paying as nearly nothing as i)ossible 
for creating the product which they were now exi>ected to 
buy back at the highest possible price." 

" Certainly." 

"Well, let us try to realize the full economic wisdom of 
this rule as applied to the business of a nation. It means, 
doesn^t it, Get something for nothing, or as nciir nothing as 
you can. Well, then, if you can get it for absolutely noth- 
ing, you are carrying out the maxim to perfection. For 
example, if a manufacturer could hypnotize his workmen so 
as to get them to work for him for no wages at all, he would 
l)e realizing the full meaning of the maxim, would he 
not?" 

" Certainly : a manufacturer who could do that, and then 
put the proiluct of his unpaid workmen on the market at the 
usual i)rice, would have become rich in a very short time." 

** And the same would bo true, I suppose, of a grain mer- 
chant who was able to take such advantage of the farmers 
as to obtain their grain for nothing, afterward selling it at 
the top price." 

" Certainly. He would become a millionaire at once." 

*' Well, now, suppose the secret of this hypnotizing proce,ss 
should get abroad among the capiUilists engaged in produc- 
tion and exchange, and should l>e generally app1ie<l by them 
so that all of them were able to get workmen without wages, 
and buy pixxluce without paying anything for it, then doubt- 
less all the capitalists at once would become fabulously 
rich." 
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" Not at all." 

" Dear mo I why not ? " 

** Because if the whole body of wage-earners failed to re- 
ceive any wages for tlieir work, and the farmera received 
nothing for their produce, there would be nobody to buy 
anything, and the market would collapse entirely. Thei-e 
would be no demand for any goods except what little the^ 
capitalists themselves and tlieir friends could cousiuue. The 
working people would then presently starve, and the capi- 
talists be left to do their own work.*' 

" Then it appears that what would be good for the par- 
ticular capitalist, if he alone did it, would be ruinous to him 
and everybody else if all the capitalists did it Why was 
this ? " 

"Because the particular capitalist, in expecting to get 
ricli by underpaying his employees, would calculate on sell- 
ing his produce, not to the particular group of workmen he 
had cheated, but to the' community at large, consisting of 
tlie employees of other capitalists not so successful in cheat- 
ing their workmen, who therefoixj would have something to 
buy with. The success of his trick depended on the pre- 
sumption that his fellow-capitalists would not succeed in 
practicing the same trick. If that presumption failed, and 
all tlie capitalisls succcedinl at once in dealing with their 
cmph>yces, as all wei-e trying to do, the result would be to 
stop the whole industrial system outright" 

"It appears, then, that in the profit sj'stem we have an 
economic method, of which the working rule only needed ^ 
to l)e applied thoroughly enough in order to bring the sys- 
tem to a complete standstill and that all which kept the 
system going was the difllculty found in fully caiTying out 
the working rule. 

" That was precisely so," replied the girl ; " the individual 
capitalist grew rich fastest who succeetled best in beggaring 
tlioso whoso labor or produce he bought; but obviously it 
was only necessary for enough capitalists to succeed in so 
doing in order to involve capitalists and people alike in 
gonoral rnin. To make tlio shari>est i^ossiblo bargain with 
the employer or producer, to give him the least |>ossiblc re- 
turn for his labor or product, was the ideal every capitalist 
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must constantly keep before him, and yet it was mathemat- 
ically certain that every such sharp bargain tended to under- 
mine the whole business fabric, and that it was only neces- 
i'dvy that cnoug;h capitalists should succeed in making 
enough such sharp biirgains to topple the fabric over." 

'* One question more. The bad effects of a bad system 
are always aggravated by the willfulness of men who take 
advantage of it, and so, no doubt, the profit system was 
made by selfish men to work woi'se than it might have done. 
Now, sup)M)se the capitalists had all been fair-minded men 
and not extortioners, and had made their charges for their 
services as small as was consistent with reasonable gains 
and self-protection, would that course have involved such 
a reduction of profit chm*ges as would have greatly heli)ed 
the people to consume their products and thus to promote 
production ? '' 

" It would not," replied the girl. ** The antagonism of 
the profit system to effective wciilth production arose from 
causes inhci*ent in and insi^parable fix>m private capitalism ; 
and so long as private capitalism was retained, those causes 
must have made the pi'ofit system inconsistent with any 
economic improvement in the condition of the people, even 
if the capitalists had been angels. The root of the evil was 
not moral, but strictly economic." 

*' But would not the rate of proGts have been much re- 
duced in the (;ase sup|K>sed ? " 

*'In some instances ten»iK>rarily no doubt, but not gener- 
ally, and in no case i)ernianently. It is doubtful if profits, 
on the whole, were higher than they had to be to encourage 
capitalists to undertake production and trade." 

*' Tell us why the profits had to be so large for this pur- 
pose." 

*' Legitimate profits under private capitalism," replied the 
girl Margaixjt — " that is, such profits as men going into pro- 
duction or trade mu.st in s(df i>rote<;tion calculate ufMin, how- 
ever well dis[)ose<l towaixl the public — consisted of thixie ele- 
ments, all growing out of conditions inseparable from private 
capitalism, none of which longer exist First, the capitalist 
must calculate on at least as large a return on tlie capital he 
Avas to put into the venture as he could obtain by lending it 
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on good security — that is to say, th e ruling rate of interest If 
he were not sure of that, he would prefer to lenSTBis capital. 
But that was not enough. In going into business he risked 
the entire loss of his capital, as he would not if it were lent 
on good security. Therefore, in addition to the ruling rate 
of interest on capital, his profits must cover the cost of 
insurance on the capital rfskcd^thainis, there must be a 
prospect of gains large enough in case the venture suc- 
ceeded to cover the risk of loss of capital in case of failure. 
If the chances of failure, for instance, were even, he must 
calculate on more than a hundred per cent profit in case of 
success. In point of fact, the chances of failure in business 
and loss of capital in those days were often far more than 
even. Busing was indeed little more than a speculative 
risk, t% lottery in which the blanks greatly outnumbered the 
prizes. The prizes to tempt investment must tlierefore be 
large. Moreover, if a capitalist were personally to take 
charge of the business in which he invested his capital, ho 
would reasonably have expected ^equate wages of superin- 
tendence — compensation, in othei* "words, for his skill and 
judgment in navigating the venture through the stormy 
waters of the business sea, compared with which, as it was 
in tbat day, the North Atlantic in midwinter is a mill pond. 
For this service he would be considered justified in making 
a large addition to the margin of profit charged.^* 

" Then you conclude, Margaret, that, even if disposed to be 
fair toward the community, a capitalist of those days would 
not have been able safely to reduce his rate of profits sufii- 
ciently to bring the people much nearer the point of being 
able to consume their products than they were." 

" Precisely so^ The root of the evil lay in the tremendous 
difilculties, complexities, mistakes, risks, and wastes with 
which private capitalism necessarily involved the processes 
of production and distribution, which under public capi- 
talism have become so entirely simple, expeditious, and 
certain.'^ 

"TliMiit seems it is not necessary to consider our capi- 
tiilist ancestors moral monsters in order to account for the 
tra<2:ical outcome of their economic methods." 

'* By no means. The capitalists were no doubt good and 
13 
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bad, like other people, but probably stood up as well as any 
X)eople could against the depraving influences of a system 
which in fifty years would have turned heaven itself into 
hell." 

MARION EXPLAINS OyER-PRODUCTION. 

"That will do, Margaret,^' said the teacher. "We will 
next ask you, Marion, to assist us in further elucidating 
the subject If the profit system worked according to the 
description we have listened to, we shall be pi*epared to 
learn that the economic situation was marked by the exist- 
ence of large stores of consumable goods in the hands of 
the profit takers which they would be glad to sell, and, on 
the other hand, by a great population composed of the origi- 
nal producers of the goods, who Avere in sharp need of tlie 
goods but unable to purchase them. How does this theory 
agree with the facts stated in the histories ? " 

"So well," replied Marion, " tliat one might almost think 
you had been reading them." At which the class smiled, 
and so did I. 

"Describe, without unnecessary infusion of humor — for 
the subject was not humorous to our ancestors — the condi- 
tion of things to which you refer. Did our great-grand- 
fathers recognize in this excess of goods over buyers a cause 
of economic disturbance ? '^ 

" They recognized it as the great and constant cause of 
such disturbance. The perpetual burden of their complaints 
was dull times, stagnant trade, glut of products. Occasio^.- 
ally they had brief periods of what they called good times, 
resulting from a little brisker buying, but in the best of 
what they called good times the condition of the mass of 
the people was what we should call abjectfy wretched." 

" What was the term by which they most commonly de- 
scribed the presence in the market of more products than 
could be sold ? " 

" Overproduction." 

" Was it meant by this expression that there had been 
actually more food, clothing, and other good things pro- 
duced than the people could use ? " 

" Not at all. The mass of the people were in great nee4 
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always, and in more bitter need than ever precisely at the 
times when the business machine was clogg^ by what they 
called overproduction. The people, if they could have ob- 
tained access to the overproduced goods, would at any time 
have consumed them in a moment and loudly called for more. 
The trouble was, as has been said, that the proflts charged 
by the capitalist manufacturers and traders had put them 
out of the power of the original producers to buy back with 
the price they had received for their labor or products." 

** To what have our historians been wont to compare the 
condition of the community under the profit system ?" 

'*To that of a victim of the disga^ of chronic dyspepsia 
so prevalent aniong our ancestors/^ 
"^'TIcascTIevclop the parallel/' 

" In dy8|)opsia the patient suffered from inability to as- 
similate food. With abundance of dainties at hand he 
wasted away from the lack of power to absorb nutriment 
Although unable to cat enough to support life, he was con- 
stantly sufTering the pangs of indigestion, and while actu- 
ally starving for want of nourishment, was tormented by 
the sensation of an overloaded stomach. Now, the economic 
condition of a community under the profit system afforded 
a striking analogy to the plight of such a dyspeptic. The 
masses of the people were always in bitter need of all things, 
and were abundantly able by their industry to provide for 
all their needs, but the profit system would not permit them 
to consume even what they produced, much less produce j 
what they could. No sooner did they take the fhrst edge off I 
of their appetite than the commercial system was seized \ 
with the pangs of acute indigestion and all the symptoms of I 
an overloaded system, which nothing but a course of starva- / 
tion would relieve, after which the experience would be re- / 
peated with the same result, and so on indefinitely." ' 

** Can you explain why such an extraordinary misnomer 
as overproduction should be applied to a situation that 
would better be describe<l as famine ; why a condition should 
be said to result from glut when it was obviously the con- 
soquoiico. of enforcctl abstinoncx; ? Surely, the mistake was 
e^iuiv.'ilont to diagnasing a ca.sc of starvation as one of 
gluttony." 
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" It was because the economists and the learned classes, 
who alone had a voice, reg arded th e ecaaomic question en- 
tirely from tlie side of the capitalists and ignored the inter- 
est of the people. From the point of view of tlie capitalist 
it was a case of overproduction when he had charged profits 
on products whicli took them beyond the power of the peo- 
ple to buy, and so the economist writing in his interest called 
it From the point of view of the capitalist, and conse- 
quently of the economist, the only question was the condi- 
tion of the market, not of the people. They did not concern 
themselves whether the people were famished or glutted; 
the only question was the condition of the market T^eir 
maxim that demand governed supply, and supply would 
always meet demand, referred in no way to the demand 
, representing human need, but wholly to an artificial 
thing called the market, itself the product of the profit 
system." 

(" What was the market ? " 
" The market was the number of those who had money 
buy with. Those who had no money were non-existent 
so far as the market was concerned, and in proportion as 
people had little money they were a small imrt of the 

Zrket Tlie needs of the market were the needs of 
se who had the money to supply their needs with. Tlie 
rest, who had needs in jilciity but no money, were not 
I Igounted, though they were as a hundred to one of the 
. money eil. The market was supplied when those who could 
I buy hod enough, though the most of the people had little 
I and many had nothing. The market was glutted when the 
\ well-to-do were satjgfied. though starving and naked mobs 
^might riot in the streets." 

** Would such a thing be possible nowadays as full store- 
houses and a hungry and naked people existing at the 
same time ? " 

"Of course not Until every one was satisfied there 
could be no such thing as overproduct now. Our system is 
so arranged that there can be too little nowhere so long as 
there is too much anywhere. But the old system liad no 
circulation of the blood." 

" What name did our ancestors give to the various eco- 
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nomic disturbances which they ascribed to overproduc- 
tion ? " 

"They called them commercial crises. That is to say,^ 
there was a chronic state of glut which might be called a 
chronic crisis, but every now and then the arrears resulting 
from the constant discrepancy between consumption and 
production accumulated to such a degree as to nearly block 
business. When this happened they called it, in distinction 
from the chronic glut, a crisis or panic, on account of the 
blind terror which it caused." 

** To what cause did they ascribe the crises ? " 

**To almost everything besides the perfectly plain rea- 
son. An extensive literature seems to have been devoted 
to the subject There are shelves of it up at the museum 
which I have been trying to go through, or at least to 
skim over, in Connection with this study. If the books 
were not so dull in style they would be very amusing, 
just on accoinit of the extraordinary ingenuity the writers 
display in avoiding the natural and obvious explanation 
of the facts they discuss. Tliey even go into astron- 
omy." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I suppose the class will think I am romancing, but it is 
a fact that one of the most famous of the theories by which 
our ancestors accounted for the periodical breakdowns of 
business resulting from the profit system was the so-called 
* sun-spot theory.' During the first half of the nineteenth 
century it so happened that there were severe crises at 
periods about ten or eleven years apart Now, it happened 
that sun 8i>ots were at a maximum about every ten years, and 
a certain eminent English economist concluded that these 
sun spots caused the imiiics. loiter on it seems this theory 
was found unsatisfactory, and gave place to the lack-of-con- 
fidence explanation." 

" And what was that ? " 

" I could not exactly make out but it seemed reasonable 
to suppose that there must have developed a considerable 
lack of confidence in an economic system which turned out 
such results." 

** Marion, I fear you do not bring a spirit of symimthy to 
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the study of the ways of our forefathers, and without sym- 
pathy we can not understand others." 

** I am afraid they are a little too other for me to under- 
stand." 

The class tittered, and Marion was allowed to take her 
seat. 

JOHN TELLS ABOUT COMPETITION. 

" Now, John,** said the teacher, ** we will ask you a few 
questions. We liave seen hy what process a chronic g^lut of 
goods in the market resulted from the operation of the proUt 
system to put products out of i*each of the purchasing power 
of the people at large. Now, what notable characteristic and 
main feature of the business system of our forefathers re- 
sulted from the glut thus produced ? " 

** I suppose you refer to competition ? " said the boy. 

"Yes. What was competition and what caused it, re- 
ferring es))ecially to the competition between capitalists ? " 

" It resulted, as you intimate, from the insullicient con- 
suming power of the public at large, which in turn resulted 
from the profit system. If the wage-earners and first-hand 
producers had received pui-cirasuTg power sufficient to enable 
(Hem to take up' tlieir numerical proportion of the total 
prcxiuct offered in the market, it would have been cleared 
of goo<ls without any effort on the part of sellers, for the 
buyers would have sought the sellers and been enough to 
. buy all. But the purcliasing power of the masses, owing to 
' the profits charged on their products, being left wholly in- 
adequate to take those products out of the market, there 
naturally followed a great struggle between the capitalists 
) engaged in production and distribution to divert the most 

i' possible of the all too scanty buying each in his own direc- 
tion. The total buying could not of course be increased a 
. dollar without relatively or absolutely increasing the pur- 
chasing power in the people's hands, but it was possible by 
effort to alter the particular directions in which it should be 
expended, and this was the sole aim and effect of competi- 
tion. Our forefathers' thought it a wonderfully fine thing. 
They called it tiie life of trade, but, as we have seen, it was 
merely a symptom of the effect of the profit system to crip- 
ple consumption." 
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** What were the methods which the capitalists engaged 
in production and exchange made use of to bring trade their 
way, as they used to say ? " 

'* First was direct solicitation of buyers and a shameless^^ 
vaunting of every one^s wares by himself and his hired 1/ 
mouthpieces, coupled with a boundless depreciation of rival 
sellers and the wai'es they offered. Unscrupulous and un- 
bounded misrepresentation was so universally the rule in 
business that even when here and there a dealer told the 
truth he commanded no credence. History indicates that i 
lying has always been more or less common, but it remained I 
^rthe competitive system as fully developed in the nine- 
teenth century to make it thej iieans of livelihood of the 
whole worlds According to our gfnindfuthcrs— and they 
certainly ought to have known — the only lubricant which 
was adapted to the machinery of the profit system was false- j 
hood, and the demand for it was unlimited." ^ 

" And all this ocean of lying , you say, did not and could 
not increase the total of goods consumed by a dollars 
worth." 

'* Of course not Nothing, as I said, could increase that 
save an increase in the purchasing power of the people. The 
system of solicitation or^adveHTsIrrg^as it was called, far 
from increasing the total sale* tended, powerfully to de-^ 
crease it" 

" How so ? " 

" Because it was prodigiously expensive and the expense \ 
iiad to be added to the price of the goods and paid by the^ 
consumer, who therefore could buy just so much less than 
if he had been left in peace and the price of the goods had 
been reduced by the saving in advertising." 

"You say that the only way by which consumption 
could have been increased was by increasing the purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the people relatively to the goods 
to be bought Now, our forefathers claimed that this was 
just what competition did. They claimed that it was a po- 
tent means of re<lucing prices and cutting down the rate of 
profits, thereby relatively increasing the purchasing power 
of the ma.sses. Was this claim well based ?" 

**The rivalry of the capitalists among themselves," re- 
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plied tike lad, *^io tempt the buyers^ custom certainly 
prompted tliem to undersell one another by nominal reduc- 
tions of prices, but it was rarely that these nominal I'educ- 
tions, though often in appearance very large, really repre- 
sented in the long run any economic beneiit to the people 
at large, for they were generally effected by means which 
nullified their practical value." 
'*' Please make that clear. '^ 

"Well, naturally, the capitalist would prefer to reduce 
Hie prices of his goods in such a way, if possible, as not to 
reduce his profits, and that would be his study. There were 
immerous devices which he employed to this end. The first 
(was that Df reducing the quality and real worth of the goods 
on which the 'price was nominally cut down. This was 
done by adulteration and scami)ed work, and the practice 
extended in the nineteenth century to every branch of in- 
dustry and commerce and affected pretty nearly all arti- 
cles of human consumption. It came to that })oint, as the 
histories tell us, that no one could ever dciiend on anything 
he purchased being what it appeared or was represented. 
The whole atmosphere of trade was mephitic with chicane. 
It became the policy of the capitalists engaged in the most 
hnportant lines of manufacture to turn out goods expressly 
/made with a view to wearing as short a time as possible, so 
igs to need the speedier renewal. They taught their very 
^ machines to be dishonest, and corrupted steel and brass. 
Eventhe purblind people of that day recognized the vanity 
of the pretended reductions in price by the epithet 'cheap 
and nasty,' with which they characterized cheapened goods. 
All this class of reductions, it is plain, cost the consumer 
two dollars for every one it professetl to save him. As a 
single illustration of the utterly deceptive character of re- 
ductions in price under the profit system, it may be recalled 
that toward the close of the nineteenth century in America, 
after almost magical inventions for reducing the cost of 
shoemaking, it was a common saying that although the 
price of shoes was considerably lower than fifty years be- 
fore, when they were made by hand, yet that later-made 
shoes were so much poorer in quality as to be really quite 
as expensive as the earlier.'* 
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"Were adulteration and scamped work the only devices 
by which sham reductions of prices was effected ?" 

** There were two other ways. The first was where the 
capitalist saved his profits while reducing the price of goods 
by taking flirj^j ur . tinn out of t h ft wftFftfl he had paid 1 lis 
employees. This was the method by which the reductions 
in price were very generally brought about Of course, 
the process was one which crippled the purchasing power 
of the community by the amount of the lowered wages. 
By this means the particular group of capitalists cutting 
down wages might quicken their sales for a time until other 
capitalists likewise cut wages. In the end nobody was 
helped, not even the capitalist Then there was the third of 
the three main kinds of reductions in price to be credited to 
com i)eti tion — namely^ that m ade on account of la bor-sa v i ng 
machinery or other inventions which enabled the capitalist 
to discharge his laborers. The reduction in price on the 
goods was here based, as in the former case, on the reduced 
amount of wages paid out, and consequently meant a re- 
duced purchasing power on the part of the community, 
whicK in the total effect, usually nulliHcd the advantage of 
reduced price, and often more than nulli(le<l it" 

** You have shown," said the teacher, " that most of the 
reductions of price effected by competition were reductions 
at the expense of the original producers or of the final con- 
sumers, and not reductions in profits. Do you mean to say 
that the competition of capitaTisff'for trade never operated 
to reduce profits ? " 

" Undoubtedly it did so operate in countries where from 
the long operation of the profit system surplus capital had 
accumulated so as to compete under great pressure for in- 
vestment; but under such circumstances reductions in 
prices, even though they might come from sacrifices of 
profits, usually came too late to increase the consumption 
of the people." 

" How too late ? " 

" Because the capitalist had naturally refrained from 
sacrificing his profits in order to reduce prices so long as he 
could take the cost of the reduction out of the wages of his 
workmen or out of the first-hand producer. That is to say, it 
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was only when the working masses haxl been reduced to pretty 
near the minimum subsistence point that the capitalist would 
decide to sacri Bee a portion of his profits. By that time it was 
too late for the })eople to* take advantage of the reduction. 
When a population had reached that point, it had no buying 
power left to be stimulated. Nothing short of giving com- 
modities away freely could help it. Accordingly, we ob- 
serve that in' the nineteenth century it was always in the 
countries where the populations were most hopelessly poor 
that the prices were lowest It was in this sense a bad sign 
for the economic condition of a community when the capi- 
talist found it necessary to make a real sacrifice of profits, 
for it was a clear mdication that the working masses liad 
been squeezed until they could be squeezed no longer." 

*^ Then, on the whole, competition was not a palliative of 
the profit system ? " 

*' I til ink that it has been made apparent that it was a 
grievous aggravation of it. The desperate rivalry of the 
capitalists for a share in the scanty market which their own 
pi*ofit taking had beggared drove them to the practice of 
deception and brutality, and compelled a hard-heartedness 
such as we are bound to believe human beings would not 
under a less pressure have been guilty of." 

" What was the general economic effect of competition ? " 

*' It operated in all fields of industry, and in the long run 
for all classes, the capitalists as well as the non-capitalists, 
as a steady downward pull as irresistible and universal as 
gravitation, p'hose felt it first who had least capital, the 
wage-earners who had none, and the farmer proprietors 
who, having next to none, were under almost the same pres- 
sure to find a prompt market at any sacrifice of their prod- 
u(;t, as were the wage-earners to find prompt buyers for 
their labor. These classes were the first victims of the com- 
petition to sell in the glutted markets of things and of men. 
Next came the turn of the smaller capitalists, till finally 
only the largest were left, and these found it necessary for 
self-preservation to protect themselves against the process of 
conipetitive decimation by the consolidation of their inter- 
ests. I One of the signs of the times in the period preceding 
thelCevolution was this tendency among the great capital- 
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ists to seek refuge from the destructive efforts of competition 
through the pooling of tlieir undertakings in great trusts 
and syndicates.'' 

** Suppose the Revolution had not come to interrupt that 
process, would a system under which capital and the con- 
trol of all business had been consolidated in a few hands 
have been worse for the public interest than the effect of 
competition ? '' 

*' Such a consolidated system would, of course, have been 
an intolerable despotism, the yoke of which, once assumed, 
the race might never have been able to break. In that re- 
spect private capitalism under a consolidated plutocracy, 
such as impended at tlielTme o? tlie Revolution, would have 
been a worse threat to thc^^ world's future than the com- 
petitive system ; but as to the Immediate bearings of the two 
systems on human welfare, private capital in the consoli- 
dutc^d form might have had some points of advantage. 
Eein:^ an autocracy, it would have at least given some 
chance to a l>enevolent despot to be better than the system 
and to ameliorate a little the conditions of the people, and 
that was something competition did not allow the capitalists 
to do." 

" What do you mean ? *' 

" I mean that under competition there was 1^0 free play 
whatever allowed for the capitalist's better feelings even if 
he had any. He could not be better than the system. If 
he tried to be, the system would crush him. He had to fol- 
low the pace set by his competitors or fail in business. 
Whatever rascality or cruelty his rivals might devise, he 
must imitate or drop out of the struggle. Tlie very wicked- 
est meanest, and most rascally of the competitors, the one 
who ground his employees lowest, adulterated his goods 
most shamefully, and lied about them most skillfully, set 
the pace for all the rest" 



[clently, J(>?in, Ifyou had lived in the early part 
the revolutionary agitation you would have had scant sym- 
pathy with those early reformers whose fear was lest the 
great monopolies would put an end to competition." 

** I can't say whether I should have been wiser than my 
contemporaries in that case," replied the lad, ^* but I think 
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my gratitude to the monopolists for destroying competition 
would have been only equaled by my eagerness to destroy, 
the monopolists to make way for public capitalism." 

ROBERT TELLS ABOUT THE GLUT OF MEN. 

" Now, Robert," said the teacher, " John has told us how 
the glut of products resulting from the profit system caused 
a competition among capitalists to sell goods and what its 
consequences were. There was, however, another sort of glut 
besides that of goods which resulted from the profit system. 
What was that f " 

'* A glut of men," replied the boy Robert " Lack of buy- 
ing power on the part of the people, whetlier from lack of em- 
\ ploy ment or lowered wages, meant less demand for products, 
and that meant less work for producers. Clogged store- 
houses meant closed factories and idle populations of work- 
ers who could get no work — that is to say, the glutin_tlie 
goods market caused a corresponding glut ui the .labor _ot, 
man market. And as ilie glut in the goods market stimu- 
latcil comiHitition among the capitalists to sc^ll their goods, 
BO likewise did the glut in the labor market stimulate an 
equally desperate competition among the workers to sell their 
labor. The capitalists who could not find buyers for their 
goods lost their money indeed, b(tl those who had nothing to 
sell but their strength and skill, and could find none to buy, 
must perish. The capitalist, unless his goods were perish- 
able, could wait for a market, but the workingman must 
find a buyer for his labor at once or*die. And in respect to 
this inability to wait for a market, the fanner, while tech- 
nically a capitalist, was little better off than the wage-earner^ 
being, on account of the smallness of his capital, almost 
as unable to withhold his product as the workingman his 
labor. The pressing necessity of the wage-earner to sell his 
labor at once on any terms and of the small capitalist to 
dispose of his product was the means by which the great 
capitalists were able steadily to force down the rate of wages 
and the prices paid for their product to the first producers." 

** And was it only among the wage-earners and the small 
producers that this glut of men existed ? " 

" On the contrary, every trade, every occupation, every 
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art, and every profession, including the most learned ones, 
was similarly overcrowded, and those in the ranks of each 
regarded every fresh recruit with jealous eyes, seeing in him 
one more rival in the struggle for life, making it just so 
nuich more difficult than it had heen before. It would 
seem that in those days no man could have had any satis- 
faction in his labor, however self-denying and arduous, for 
he must always have been haunted by the feeling that it 
would have been kinder to have stood aside and let another 
do the work and take the pay, seeing that there was not work 
and pay for all." 

" Tell us, Robert, did not our ancestors recognize the facts 
of the situation you have described ? Did they not see that 
this glut of men indicated something out of order in the 
social arrangements ? " 

" Certainly. They professed to be much distressed over 
it A large literature was devoted to discussing why there 
was not enough work to go around in a world in which so 
much more work evidently needed to be done as indicated 
by its general poverty. The Congresses and Legislatures 
were constantly apiK>inting commissions of learned men to 
investigate and report on the subject" 

*'And did these learned men ascribe it to its obvious 
cause as the necessary effect of the profit system to maintain 
and constantly increase a gap between the consuming and 
producing power of the community ? " 

"Dear me, no! To have criticised the grofit system 
would have been flat blasphemy. The learned men called 
it a problem — the problem of the unempToyed^^ancTgaveil 
up as a conundrum. T£ was" a Tavorite way our "ancestors 

*"*^'' '^P*^»^i— - ■■^■■iWUMi I will ■ m 'mW^mrr -t-Tr ni a\mm .^^^ ^*>«itti«»«M^^ 

had of dodging questions which they could not fti^^ y^r 
witlioul alCaclnng vested Tntefesfe lo call them problems 
and j^ive them up as TnsdlvabTelaTyslene^ 
dence." '" ^"'~ ' ^ — ' 

** There was one philosopher, Robert — an Englishman — 
who went to the bottom of this difficulty of the glut of men 
resnUing from the profit system. He statccl the only way 
])ossible to avoid the glut, pr«>vided the profit system was 
retained. Do you remember his name ? " 

" You mean Malthus, I sup|iose," 
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" Yes. What was liis plan ? " 

** He advised poor people, as the only way to avoid stai^ 
vation, not to get born— that is, I mean he advised poor 
people not to have children. This old fellow, as you say, 
was the only one of the lot who went to the root of the profit 
system, and saw that there was not room for it and for man- 
kind on the earth. Regarding the profit system as a God- 
ordained necessity, there could be no doubt in his mind that 
it was mankind which must, under the circumstances, get 
off the earth. People called Malthus a cold-blooded philo8-\ 
opher. Perhaps he was, but certainly it was only common ) 
humanity that, so long as the profit system lasted, a red llajj/ 
should be hung out on the planet, warning souls not to land 
except at their own risk." 

EMILY SHOWS THE NECESSITY OP WASTE PIPES. 

" I quite agree with you, Robert," said the teacher, " and 
now, Emily, we will ask you to take us in charge as we pur- 
sue a little further this interesting, if not very edifying 
theme. The economic system of pnxluction and distribu- 
tion by which a nation lives may fitly be compared to a 
cistern with a supply pii)e, representing production, by 
which water is pumiKjd in ; and an escape pipe, repi-e- 
senting consumption, by which the pixxluct is disposed of. 
When the cistern is scientifically constructed the supply 
pipe and escai)e in\yo corresi>ond in capacity, so that the 
water may be drawn oft' as fast as supplied, and none be 
wasted by overflow. Under the profit system of our an- 
cestors, however, the arrangement was different Instead 
of corresponding in capacity with the supply pipe repre- 
senting production, the outlet representing consumption was 
half or two thir<ls shut off by the water-gate of profits, so 
that it was not able to carry off more than, say, a half or 
a third of the supply that was pumped into the cistern 
through the feed pipe of production. Now, Emily, what 
would be the natural effect of such a lack of correspond- 
ence between the inlet and the outlet capacity of the cis- 
tern ? " 

" Obviously," replied the girl who answered to the name 
of Emily, " the effect would be to clog the cistern, and com- 
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pel the pumps to slow down to half op one third of their 
capacity — namely, to the capacity of the escape pipe." 

** But," said the teacher, ** suppose that in the case of the 
cistern used by our ancestors the elFect of slowing down the 
pump of production was to diminisli still further the capacity 
of the escape pipe of consumption, already mucli too small, 
by depriving the working massfss of even the small purchas- 
ing power they had before possessed in the form of wages 
for labor or prices for produce." 

" Why, in that case," replied the girl, " it is evident that 
since slowing down production only checked instead of has- 
tening relief by consumption, there would be no way to 
avoid a stoppage of the whole service except to relieve the 
pressure in the cistern by opening waste pipes." 

" Precisely so. Well, now, we are in a position to appre- 
ciate how necessary a part the waste pii>cs played in the 
econoinic jJ[a Uj^ ri i uf UUf lore We have seen tliaT 

under that system the bulk of the" people sold their labor or 
produce to the capitalists, but were unable to buy back 
and consume but a small part of the result of that labor 
or produce in the market, the rest remaining in the hands 
of the capitalists as profits. Now, the capitalists, being a 
very small body numerically, could consume upon their 
necessities but a petty part of these accumulated profits, and 
yet, if they did not get rid of them somehow, production 
would stop, for the capitalists absolutely controlled the in- 
itiative in production, and would have no motive to increase 
accumulations they could not dispose of. In proportion, 
moreover, as the capitalists from lack of use for more profits 
should slacken production, the mass of the people, finding 
none to hire them, or buy their produce to sell again, would 
lose what little consuming power they had before, and a 
still larger accumulation of products be left on the capital- 
ists* hands. The question then is. How did the capitalists, 
after consuming all they could of their profits upon their 
own necessities, dispose of the sui*plus, so as to make room 
for more production ? " 

"Of course," said the girl Emily, "if the sur|)lus pro<l- 
ucts were to be so expended as to relieve the glut, the first 
point was that they must be expended in such ways that 
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there should be no return for them. They must beja] 
hitel V wasted — like water poured into the sea. This was ac- 
coniplished by the use of the surjilus products in the s upport 
of,_bc)die8 of workers employed in unpcpductive ki nds o f 
labor. This waste labor was of two sorts — the first was that 
employed in wasteful industrial and commercia l competi - 
tion ; the second was that employed in the means an d serv- 
icS of luxury." 

'' Tell us about the wasteful exx)enditure of labor in com- 
petition." 

*'That was through the undertaking of industrial aiid 
commercial enterprises which were not called for by any 
increase in consumption, their object being merely the dis- 
placement of the enterprises of one capitalist bj^ those of 
another." 

" And was this a very large cause of waste ? " 

** Its magnitude may be inferred from the saying current 
/at the time that ninety -five per cent of industrial and com- 
f mercial enteri)rises failed, which merely meant tliat in this 
: proportion of instances capitalists wasted their investments 
^ in trying to fill a demand which either did not exist or was 
supplied already. If that estimate were even a remote sug- 
gestion of the truth, it would serve to give an idea of the 
enormous amounts of accumulated profits which were abso- 
lutely wasted in competitive expigit^ure. Aild It niUst be 
remembered also that when a capitalist succeeded in dis- 
placing another and getting away his business the total 
waste of capital was just as great as if he failed, only in the 
one case it was the capital of thejpreyious investor that was 
destroyed instead of the capital of the newcomer. In every 
country which had attained any degree of economic devel- 
opment there were many times more business enterprises in 
every line tlian there was business for, and many times as 
nmch capital already invested as there was a return for. yiie 
only way in which new capital could be put into business was 
by forcing out and destroying old capital already invested. 
Tlie ever-mounting aggregation of profits seeking part of 
a market 'that was pi*cvented from increasing by the effect 
of those very profits, created a pressure of competition 
among capitalists which, by all accounts that come dovm 
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to us, must have been like a conflagration in its consuming 
effects upon capital. 

** Now tell us something about the other great Nvaste of 
profits by which the pressure in the cistern was sufficiently 
relieved to permit production to go on — that is to say, the 
expenditure of profits for tlie employment of labor in the 
service of luxury. What was luxury ? " 

** The term luxury, in referring to the state of society be- 
fore tlie Revolution, meant the lavish expenditure of w ealth 
by tlie rich to gratify a refined sensualism, while the masses, 
of me people were su ffering lack of the primary necessi- 
ties." 

"What were some of the modes of luxurious expendi- 
ture indulged in by the capitalists ?" 

** They were unlimited in variety, as, for example, the 
construction of costly palaces for residence and their deco- t 
ration in royal style, the supjwrt of great retinues of serv- I 
ants, costly supplies for the table, rich equipages, pleasure I 
ships, and all manner of boundless expenditure in fine rai- i 
mcnt and precious stones. Ingenuity was exhausted in con- 1 
triving devices by which the rich might waste the abun- \ 
dance the people were dying for. A vast army of laborers ' 
was constantly engaged in manufacturing an infinite variety 
of articles and appliances of elegance and ostentation which 
mocked the unsatisfied primary necessities of those who 
toiled to produce them." 

** What have you to say of the moral aspect of this ex- 
penditure for luxury ? " 

" If the entire community had arrived at that stage of 
economic prosperity which would enable all alike to enjoy 
ihe luxuries equally," replied the girl, "indulgence in them 
would have been merely a question of taste. B ut this waste 
of weal th by the rich in th e presence of a vast population 
sotTering lack of the bare necessaries 6t ilffi WM M illUSlM- "OUM 
tion of inhumanity that would seem incredible on the part 
of civilized people were not thefacts so f^U. substantiatedT 
Imagine a company of persons sitting down with enjoyment 
to a banquet, while on the floors and all about the corners 
of the banquet hall were groiqwof fcllow-beinpfs dyinpr with 

want and following with hungry eyes every morsel the 
13 
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feasters lifted to their raoutlis. And yet that precisely de- 
Bcril>es the way in which the rich used to spend their profits 
in the great cities of America, France, England, and Ger- 
many hefore tlie Revolution, the one difference being that 
tlie needy and the hungry, instead of being in the banquet 
room itself, were just outside on the street" 

** It was claimed, was it not, by the apologists of the lux- 
urious expenditure of the capitalists that they thus gave 
employment to many who would otherwise have lacked it ?*' 

" And why would they have lacked employment ? Why 
were the people glad to find employment in catering to the 
luxurious pleasures and indulgences of the capitalists, sell- 
ing themselves to the most frivolous and degrading uses ? 
It was simply because the profit taking of these same capi- 
talists, by reducing the consuming power of the people to a 
fraction of its producing power, had correspondingly limited 
the field of productive employment, in which under a ra- 
tional system there must always have been work for every 
* hand until all needs were satisfied, even as there is now. 
In excusing their luxurious expenditure on the ground you 
have mentioned, the capitalists pleaded the results of one 
wrong to justify the conmkission of another.'* 

** The moralists of all ages," said the teacher, ** condemned 
the luxury of the rich. Why did their censures effect no 
change ? " 

" Because they did not understand the economics of the 
subject Tliey failcil to sec that under the profit system the 
absolute jwaste of the" excess of prbfiis in mipi' udu c ti v e c w - ] 
peiuHture was an economic necessity^ if proiluctiou was to* i 
proceed, as you showed in comparing it with the cistenr. 
The waste of profits in luxury was an economic necessity, to 
use another figure, pi*ecisely as a running sore is a necessary j 
vent in some cases for the impurities of a diseased body. | 
Under our system of equal sharing, the wealth of a comnnixj 
nity is fi'eely and equally distributed among its members as 
is the blood in a healthy body. But when, as under the old 
system, that wealth was concentrated in the hands of a por- 
tion of the community, it lost its vitalizing quality, as does 
the blood when congested in particular organs, and like that 
becomes an active poison, to be got rid of at any cost Lux- 
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iiry in this way might be called an ulcer, which must be 
kept open if tlie profit system was to continue on any 
terms." 

" You say," said the teacher, " that in order that produc- 
tion should go on it was absolutely necessary to get the ex- 
cess of proflte wasted in some sort of unproductive expendi- 
ture. But might not the profit takers have devised some 
way of getting rid of the surplus more intelligent than 
mere competition to displace one another, and more con- 
sistent with humane feeling than wasting wealth upon re^ 
fiuements of sensual indulgence in the presence of a needy 
multitude ?" 

*' Certainly. If the capitalists had cared at all about the 
humane aR|)cct of the matter, they could have taken a much 
less demoralizing method in getting rid of the obstructive 
surplus. They could have periodically made a bonfire of it 
as a burnt sacrifice to the god Profit, or, if they preferred, it 
might have been carried out in scows beyond soundings 
and dumped there." 

** It is easy to see," said the teacher, " that from a moral 
point of view such a periodical bonfire or dump would have 
been vastly more edifying to gods and men than was the 
actual practice of expending it in luxuries which mocked 
tlie bitter want of the mass. But how about the economic 
operation of this plan ? " 

''It would have been as advantageous economically as 
morally. The process of wasting the surplus profits in com- 
potition and luxury was slow and protracted, and mean- 
while prcxluctive industry languished and the workers 
waited in idleness and want for the surplus to be so far re- 
duced as to make room for more production. But if the 
surplus at once, on being ascertained, were destroyed, pro- 
ductive industry would go riglit on." 

" But how about the workmen employed by tlie capital- 
ists in ministering to their luxuries ? Would they not 
have been thrown out of work if luxury had been given 
up?" 

" On the contrary, under the bonfire system there would 
have been a constant demand for them in productive em- 
ployment to provide material for the blaze, and that surely 
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would have been a far more worthy occupation than help- 
ing the capitalists to consume in folly the product of their 
bi*othreu employed in productive inchistry. But the greatest 
advantage of all which would have resulted from the sub- 
stitution of the bonfire for luxury remains to be mentioned. 
By the time the nation had made a few such annual burnt 
'otferiugs to the principle of profit, perhaps even after the 
fii-st one, it is likely they would begin to question, in the 
light of such vivid object lessons, whether the moral beau- 
ties of the profit system were sufBcient compensation for so 
largo an economic sacrifice.** 

CHARLES REMOVES AN APPREHENSION. 

** Now, Charles," said the teacher, " you shall help us a 
little on a point of conscience. We have, one and another, 
told a very bad story about the profit system, both in its 
moral and its economic aspects. Now, is it not possible that 
we have done it injustice f Have we not painted too black 
a picture ? From an ethical point of view we could indeed 
scarcely liave done so, for tliere are no words strong enough 
to justly characterize the mock it made of all the humani- 
ties. But have we not possibly asserted too strongly its 
ec onomic imbecilitv and the hopelessness of the world's out- 
16okfor material welfare so long as it should be tolerated ? 
Can you reassure us on this point ? " 

" E^ily," replied the lad Charles. ** No more conclusive 
testimony to the hopelessness of the economic outlook under 
private capitalism could be desired than is abundantly given 
by the nineteenth-century economists themselves. While 
tliey seemed quite incapable of imagining anything differ- 
ent from private capitalism as the basis of an economic sys- 
tem, they cherished no illusions as to its operation. Far 
from trying to comfort mankind by promising that if pres- 
ent ills were bravely borne matters would grow better, they 
expressly taught that the profit system must inevitably re- 
sult at some time not far ahead in the arrest of industrial 
progress and a stationary condition of production." 

" How did they make that out ? " 

** They recognized, as we do, the tendency under private 
capitalism of rents, interest, and profits to accumulate as 
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capital in the hands of the capitalist class, while, on the 
other hand, the consuming power of the masses did not in- 
crease, hut either decreased or remained practically station- 
ary. From tliis l ack of equilibrium between production and 
consumption it followed that the difliculty of profitably em- 
pJoyfng capiUil in productive industry must inci'ease as the 
accumulations of capital so disposable should grow. The 
homo market having been first glutted with products and 
after wai*d the foreign market, the competition of the capi- 
talists to find productive employment for their capital 
would lead them, after having reduced wages to the lowest 
possible point, to bid for what was left of the market by re- 
ducing their own profits to the minimum point at which it 
was worth while to risk capital. Below this point mora 
capital would not bo invested in business. Thus the rate of 
wealth pro<luction would cease to advance, and become sta- 
tionary.'* 

This, you say, is what the nineteenth- century econo- 
mists themselves taught concerning the outcome of the 
profit system ? " 

"Certainly. I couM quote from their standard books 
r y number of passages foit^toUing this condition of things, 
• ich, indeed, it required no prophet to foretell." 

" How near was the world— that is, of course, the nations 
whose industrial evolution had gone farthest—to this condi- 
tion when the Revolution came ?" 

"They were apparently on its verge. Tlie more eco-i 
nomically ad vanced countries had generally exTia usf ^^thftirl 
h ome markets and were struggling desper ately for what! 

7^^ ^®/l ^L!5??iS!LBBi:^fi^- Akio rate of interest, which 
indicated the degree to which capital had become glutted, 
had fallen in England to two per cent and in America 
within thirty years hatl sunk from seven and six to five, 
and three and four per cent, and was falling year by year. 
Productive industry had become generally clogged, and pro- 
ceeded by fits and starts. In America the wnge-ea rners 
were bocoming proletarians. an^Jhe fftpnnr<> fiJff'i^fiiE^ 
iiiTotho state of ajenantry. It was indco<l the i>opular 
discontent caused by these conditions, coupled with appre- 
hension of worse to come, which finally roused the people 
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at the close of the nineteenth century to the necessity of 
destroying private capitalism for good and all/* 

'*And do I understand, then, that tliis stationary condi- 
tion, after which no increase in the rate of wealth produc- 
tion could be looked for, was setting in while yet the primary 
needs of the masses remained unprovided for ? '' 

'* Certainly. The satisfaction of tlie needs of thajxtafiSfia*^ 
as we have abundantly seen, waa in Ho-wayroco giized as a 
motive for production under the. prulit gysteiy. As product 
tion approached the statioimry |K)int tlie misery of tlio peo- 
ple would, in fact, increase as a direct result of the com|X!ti- 
tion among capitalists to invest their glut of capital in 
business. In order to do so, as has already been shown, 
they sought to I'cducethe prices of products, and that 
meant tlie reduction of wagealEo^age^esurueci and prices to 
first producers to tlie lowest posi>ible point before any reduc- 
tion in the profits of the capitalist was considei*cd: "What 
the old economists called the stationary condition of p. Hi ac- 
tion meant, therefore, the i)erpetuation indefinitely o • the 
maximum degree of hardship endurable by the peop\) at 
large." 

" That will do, Cliarles ; you have said enough to rclie '^ 
any apprehension that possibly we were doing injustice -o 
the profit system. Evidently that could not be done to a 
system of which its own clianipions foretold such an out- 
come as you have described. Wliat, indeeil, could be added 
to the description they give of it in these predictions of the 
stationary condition as a ]>rograninie of industry confessing 
itself at the end of its resources in the midst of a naked and 
starving race ? This was the good time coming, with the 
hope of which the nineteenth-century economists cheered 
the cold and hungry world of toilers — a time when, being 
worse off than ever, they nmst abandon forever even the 
hope of improvement No wonder our forefathers de- 
scribed their so-called political economy as a dismal science, 
for never was there a pessimism blacker, a hopelessness 
more hopeless than it preached. Ill indeed had it been for 
humanity if it had been truly a science. 
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ESTHER COUNTS THE COST OF THE PROFIT SYSTEM. 

** Now, Esther/' the teacher pursued, " I am going to ask 
you to do a little estimating as to about how much the priv- 
ilege of retaining the profit system cost our forefathers. 
Emily has given us an idea of the magnitude of the two 
great wastes of profits — the waste of competition and the 
waste of luxury. Now, did the capital wasted in these two 
ways represent all that the profit system cost the people ?" 

''It did not give a faint idea of it, much less n^pi'esent 
it," replied the girl Elsther. "The aggregate wealth wasted 
respectively in competition and luxury, could it have been 
distributed equally for consmnption among the i>eople, 
would undoubtedly have eonsidei-ably i*aiscd the general 
level of comfort In the cost of the profit system to a com- 
munity, the wealth wasted by the capitalists was, however, 
an insignificant item. The bulk of that cost consisted in 
the eff ect of the profit system to prevent wealth from being 
produced, in holding back and tying down the almo^' 
boundless wealth-producing power of man. Imagine the' 
mads of th6 population, instead of being sunk in poverty 
and a large part of them in bitter want, to have received 
sulTlcicnt to satisfy all their needs and give them ample, 
comfortable lives, and estimate the amount of additional 
wealth which it would have been necessary to produce 
to meet this standard of consumption. That will give you 
a basis for calculating the amount of wealth which the 
American people or any people of those days might and 
would have produced but for the profit system. You may 
estimate that this would have meant a fivefold, sevenfold, 
or tenfold increase of production, as you please to guess. 

" But tell us this : Would it have been possible for the 
people of America, say, in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, to have multiplied their production at such a rate 
if consumption had demanded it ? " 

''Nothing is more certain than that they could easily 
have done so. The progress of invention ha d boon so-great 
in the nineteenth century as t4> multiply from twMyitxfold_ 
many hundredfold the productive power of indiistry. The 
was no time during the lust quarter of the century in Amer- 
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ica or ill any of the advaiiccd couutries when the existing 

productive plants could not have produced enough in six 

months to have supplied the total annual consumption as it 

/actually was. And those plants could have heen multiplied 

(^indefinitely. In like manner the agricultural product of 

the country was always kept far within its possihility, for a 

plentiful crop under the proHt system meant ruinous prices 

to the farmers. As has heen said, it was an admitted pix>po- 

Lhion of the old economists that. there was no visible limit 

Vo production if only suiUcient demand for consumption 

ctQuld he secui'ed." 

"Can you rectal 1 any instance in history in which it can 
be argued that a people paid so large a price in delayed and 
prevented development for the privilege of retaining any 
other tyranny as they did for keeping the profit system ? ** 

*' I am sure there never was such another instance, and I 
will tell you why I think so. Human progress has been 
delayed at various stages by oppressive institutions, and the 
world has leaped forward at their overthrow. But there 
was never before a time when the conditions had been so 
long ready and waiting for so great and so instantaneous a 
forward movement all along the lino of social improve- 
ment as in the period preceding the Revolution. The 
mechanical and industrial forces, held in check by the 
profit system, only required to bo unleashed to transform the 
economic condition of the race as by magic. So much for 
the material cost of the pi*ofit system to our foi*cfathers ; 
but, vast as that was, it is not worth considering for a mo- 
ment in comparison with its cost in human happiness. I 
mean the moral cost in wrong and tears and black negations 
and stifled moral possibilities which the world paid for every 
day's retention of private capitalism : there are no words 
adequate to express the sum of that^* 

NO POUTIOAL ECONOMY BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 

" That will do, Esther.— Now, George, I want you to tell 
us just a little about a particular body among the learned 
class of the nineteenth century, which, according to the pro- 
fessions of its members, ought to have known and to have 
taught the people all that we have so easily perceived as to 
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the suicidal character of the profit system and the economic 
perdition it meant for mankind so long as it should be 
tolerated. I refer to the political economists." 

** There were no political economists before the Revolu- 
tion," replied the lad. 

** But there certainly was a large class of learned men 
who called themselves political economists." 

" Oh. yes ; but they labeled themselves wix)ngly." 

" How do you make that out ? " 

** Because there was not, until the Revolution — except, of 
course, among those who sought to bring it to pass — any 
conception whatever of what political economy is." 

"What is it?" 

" Economy," replied the lad, " means t he wise husban d- 
ry of wealth in p roduction and dist ribution. Individual 
economy is Oie science of this husbandry^^hen conducted 
in the interest of the individual without regard to any 
others. Family economy is this husbandry carried on for 
the advantage of a family group without regard to other 
grou|>s. Political economy, however, can only mean the 
husbandry of wealth for the gixjaU^st advantage of the 
political or social bo<ly, the whole number of the citizens 
constituting the political organization. Tliis sort of hus- 
bandry necessarily implies a public or political regulation 
of economic affairs for the general interest. But before the 
Revolution there was no conception of such an economy, 
nor any organization to carry it out All systems and 
doctrines of economy previous to that time were distinctly 
and exclusively private and individual in their whole theory 
and practice. While in other rcsiKJcts our forefathers did 
in various ways and degrees recogrni^'C a social solidarity 
and a political unity with proportionate rights and duties, 
their theory and practice as to all matters touching the get- 
ting and sharing of wealth were aggressively and brutally 
individualistic, antisocial, and impolitical." 

*' Have you ever looked over any of the treatises which 
our forefathers called jwlitical economies, at the Historical 
Library ? " 

** I confess," the boy answered, ** that the title of the 
leading work under that head was enough for me. It was 
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called The Wealth of Nations. Tliat would be an admirable 
title for a^poHtical economy nowadays, when the production 
and distribution of wealth are conducted altogether by and 
for the i)eople collectively ; but what meaning could it con- 
ceivably have had as applied to a book written nearly a 
hundred years before such a thing as a national economic 
organization was thought of, with the sole view of instruct- 
ing capitalists how to get rich at the cost of, or at least in 
total disregard of, the welfare of their fellow-citizens? I 
noticed too that quite a common subtitle used for these so- 
called works on i)olitical economy was the phrase ' The Sci- 
ence of Wealth.* Now what could an a^iologist of private 
capitalism and the profit system possibly have to say about 
the science of wealth ? The A B C of any science of wealth 
production is the necessity of co-ordination and concfi ft of _ 
etfort ; whereas competition, conflict, and endless cross-pur- 
poses were the sum and substance of the economic methods 
set forth by these writers." 

'* And yet,'* said the teacher, **the only real fault of these 
so-called books on Political Economy consists in the absurdity 
of the title. Correct that, and their value as documents of 
the times at once becomes evident. For example, we might 
call them ' Examinations into the £k;onomic and Social Con- 
sequences of trying to get along without any Political Elcon- 
omy.' A title scarcely less fit would perhaps be * Studies 
into the Natural Course of Economic Affairs when left to 
Anarchy by the Lack of any Regulation in the General In- 
terest.' It is, when regarded in this light, as painstaking 
and conclusive expositions of the ruinous eifeetif^ privat e- 
capTt ali s m n pontftg 'V^Iffii^ oT communities^ that we per- 
ceive the true use and value of these works. Taking up in 
detail the various phenomena of the industrial and commer- 
cial world of that day, with their reactions upon the social 
status, their authors show how the results could not have 
been other than they were, owing to the laws of private capi- 
talism, and that it was nothing but weak. s^ntimentalism^tgL 
suppose that while those laws continued in operatioii^ny 
dilFerfent results couTd be obtained, however good men's in- 
tentions. Although somewhat heavy in style for popular 
reading, I have often thought that during the revolutionary 
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period no documents could have been better calculated to 
convince rational men who could be induced to read Uiem, 
that it was absolutely necessary to put an end to private 
capitalism if humanity were ever to get forward. 

'*The fatal and quite incomprehensible mistake of their] 
authors was that they did not themselves see this c<mclusion 
and preach it Instead of that tliey com mitted the incred i- 
]>1^Vili^ H^ ] pr nf A/v»<>pHn g r ft sct of condittSfiJ i t ih it w r r n ninni 
fi>stl y tnftr^ lifirligf i n aury^yals as th jD hA«ig of n Br^»°^ ITJ^^^^^ 

when they ought easily to have seen that the very ideaoT 
a scientific social order suggested the abolition of those con- 
ditions as the first step toward its realization. 

*' Meanwhile, as to the present lesson, tliere are two or 
three iK)ints to clear up before leaving it We have been 
talking altogether of profHtakijigr-but this was only one of 
the three main methods by which the capitalists collected 
the tribute from the toiling world by which their jiower was 
acquired and maintained. What were the other two ?" 

" Rent-am i intere st'^ 

"What was rent?" 

** In those days," replied George, "the right to a reason^ 
able and equal allotment of land for private uses did not| 
belong as a matter of course to every iierson as it does now^ 
No one was admitted to have any natural riglit to land at 
all. On the other hand, there was no limit to the extent of 
land, though it were a whole province, which any one might 
not legally possess if he could get hold of it By natut^aTV 
consequence of this arrangement the strong and cunning \ 
had acquired most of the land, while the majority of the ) 
j)eople were left with none at all. Now, the owner of th»^ 
land had the right to drive any one off his land and have 
him punished for entering on it Nevertheless, the people 
who owned no land required to have it and to use it and 
nmst needs go to the capitalists for it Rent was the pric^ 
charged by capitalists for not driving people off their lancl^ 

'* Did this rent represent any economic service of any 
sort rendered to the community by the rent receiver ?" 

**So far as regards the charge for the use of the land 
itself apart from improvements it represented no service of 
any sort, notlii gg but ih^ wqiyer for a p rifiR^ifjLlift owner*8 
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%/in£rr^} |.j£pl»f fif AJ<v»ijngr fli ft Qcc'^ pfmt. It was not u chargo 
for doing anything, but for not doing something.'' 

'' Now tell us about interest ; what was that ? " 

" Interest was the price paid for the use of money. Now- 
adays the' collective administration directs the industrial 
forces of the nation for the general welfare, but in those days 
all economic en teri)nses were for private pix>lit, and their pro- 
jectors had to hire the labor they needed with money. Nat- 
urally, the loan of so indispensable a means as this com- 
manded a high price ; that price was interest" 

'' And did interest represent any economic service to the 
community on the part of the interest taker in lending his 
money ? '* 

** None whatever. On the contrary, it was by the very 
nature of the transaction a waiver on the part of the lender 
of the power of action in favor of the borrower. It was a 
price charged for letting some one else do what the lender 
might have done but chose not to. It was a tribute laoad. 
\/ by inaction upon action." 

"If all the landlords and money lenders had died over 
night, would it have made any ditfcrcnce to the world ? " 

** None whatever, so long as they loft the land and the 
money behind. Their economic role was a passive one, and 
in strong eonti*ast with that of the profit-seeking capitalists, 
which, for good or bad, was at least active." 

" What was the general effect of rent and interest upon 
the consumption and consequently the production of wealth 
by the community ? " 

*' It operated to reduce both." 
Ji How ? " 

" In the same way that profit taking did. Those who 

received rent were very few, those who paid it were nearly 

all. Those who received interest were few, and those who 

^O^id it many. Kent and interest meant, therefore, like 

/profits, a constant drawing away of the purchasing power 

! of the community at largo and its concentration in the 

^ands of a small part of it." 

** Wliat have you to say of these three processes as to their 
comparative effect in destroying the consuming power of 
the masses, and consequently the demand for production ? " 
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** Thai differed in different ages and countries according 
to the stage of their economic development Private capi- 
talism has been compared to a three-homed bull, the horns 
being rent, profit, and interest, differing in comparative 
length and strength according to the age of the animal. In 
the United States, at the time covered by our lesson, profits 
were still the longest of the tliree horns, though the others 
were growing terribly fast." 

** We have seen, George," said his teacher, ** that from a 
period long before the great Revolution it was as true as 
it is now that the only limit to the production of wealth 
in society was its consumption. We have seen that what 
kept the world in poverty"inider private capitalism was the 
effec t o f pniflts, ~aidcd- igrTetit fend ititerest to reduce con- 
s un i ptiun nSnH^ thus cripple production, by concentrating ilie~ 
purchasing imwer of the people in the hands of a fewT 
Now, that was the wrong way of doing things. Before 
leaving the subject I want you to tell us in a word what 
is the right way. Seeing that production is limited by 
consumption, what rule must be followed in distributing 
the results of production to be consumed in order to de- 
velop consumption to the highest possible point, and there- 
by in turn to create the greatest possible demand for pro- 
duction." 

'* For that purpose the results of production must be dis- 
tributed equally among all the members of the producing 
community." 

** Show why that is so." 

** It is a self-evident mathematical proposition. The more 
people a loaf of bread or any given thing is divided among, 
and the more equally it is divided, the sooner it will be con- 
sumed and more bread be called for. To put it in a more 
formal way, the needs of human beings result from the ^ 
same natural constitution and are substantially the sameTy 
An equal distribution of the things needed by them is there^'^ 
fore that general plan by which the consumption of such 
things will be at once enlarged to the greatest possible ex- 
tent and continued on that scale without interruption to the. 
point of complete satisfaction for all. It follows that the"\ 
equal distribution of products is the rule by which the larg^cst J 
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C possible consumption can be secured, and^ thus in tum^he 
largest production be stimulated.*' 

" Wbat, on the other hand, would be the effect on con- 
sumption of an unequal division of consumable products ? *' 

**If the division were unequal, the result would be that 
some would have more than they could consume in a given 
time, and others would have less than they could have 
consumed in the same time, the result meaning a reduction 
of total consumption below what it would have been for 
that tnne with an equal division of products. If a million 
dollars were equally divided among one thousand men, it 
would presently be wholly expended in the consumption of 
needed things, creating a demand for the production of as 
much more ; but if concentrated in one man*s hands, not a 
hundredth part of it, however great his luxury, would bo 
likely to be so expended in the same period. The funda- 
mental general law in the science of social wealth is. there- 
fore, that the efficiency of a given amount of purchasing 
power to promote consumption is in exact proportion to its" 
wide distribution, and is most efficient when equally distrib- 
uted among the whole body of consumers because that is 
the widest possible distribution.** 

''You have not called attention to the fact that the 
formula of the greatest wealth production — namely, equaV 
sharing of the product among the community — i.s also that j 
application of the product which will cause the greatest sum / 
of human happiness." ' 

'* I siK>ke strictly of the economic side of the subject" 

** Would it not have startled the old economists to hear 
that the secret of the most efficient system of wealth produc- 
tion was conformity on a national scale to the ethical idea 
of equal treatment for all embodied by Jesus Christ in the 
golden rule ? " 

/^ " No doubt, for they fal sely, iaught that there were Iwi? 
^inds of science dealing with human conduct — one moral, 
vlhe other economic; and two lines of reasoning as to con- 
duct — the economic, and the ethical ; both right in. different 
/ways. We know better. There can be but one science of 
/human conduct in whatever field, and tliat is ethical.. Any 
jJeconomic proposition which can not be stated in ethical 
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t erms is false. Nothing can be in the long run or on a large 
scale sound economics which is not sound ethics. It is not^ 
therefore, a mere coincidence, but a logical necessity, that 
the supreme word of both ethics and economics should J^ 
be one and the sam e — equalit y. The golden riiTe in Hi 
social application is as truly the secret of plenty as of 
peace." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
"the parable of the water tank." 

"That will do, George. We will close the session here. 
Our discussion, I find, has taken a broader range than I 
expected, and to complete the subject we shall need to have 
a brief session this afternoon. — And now, by way of con- 
cluding the morning, I propose to offer a little contribution 
of my own. The other day, at the museum, I was delving 
among the relics of literature of the great Revolution, with a 
view to finding sometliing that might illustrate our theme. 
I came across a little pamphlet of the period, yellow and 
almost undecipherable, which, on examination, I found to 
be a rather amusing skit or satirical take-off on the profit 
system. It struck me that probably our lesson might pre- 
pare us to appreciate it and I made a copy. It is entitled 
"The Parable of the Water Tank," and runs this way : 

** * There woA a certain very dry land, the people whereof 
wore in sore need of water. And they did nothing but to 
seek after water from morning until night, and many per- 
ished because they could not find it 

** * Howbeit, there were certain men in that land who 
were more crafty and diligent than the rest and these had 
gathered stores of water where others could find none, and 
the name of these men was called capitalists. And it came 
to pass that the people of the land C4ime unto the capitalists 
and prayed them that they would give them of the water 
they had gathered that they might drink, for their need was 
sore. But the capitalists answered them and said : 
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Go to, ye silly people I why should we ^ ve you of the 
water which we have gathered, for then we should become 
even as ye are, and perish with you ? But behold what 
we will do unto you. Be ye our servants and ye shall have 
water." 

•* 'And the people said, **Only give us to drink and we 
will be your servants, we and our children." And it was so. 

'' ' Now, the capitalists wei*e men of understanding, and 
wise in their generation. They ordered the people who 
were their servants in bands with captains and officers, and 
some they put at the springs to dip, and others did they make 
to carry the water, and others did they cause to seek for new 
springs. And all the water was brought together in one 
place, and there did the capitalists make a great tank for to 
hold it, and the tank was called tlie Market, for it was there 
that the people, even the servants of the capitalists, came to 
get water. And the capitalists said unto the people : 

" ' " For every bucket of water that ye bring to us, that we 
may pour it into the tank, which is the Market, behold I we 
will give you a i)enny, but for every bucket that we shall 
draw forth to give unto you that ye may drink of it, ye 
and your wives and your children, ye shall give to us two 
pennies, and the difference shall be our profit, seeing that if 
it were not for this profit we would not do this thing for 
you, but ye should all perish." 

" * And it was good in the people's eyes, for they were dull 
of understanding, and they diligently brought water unto 
the tank for many days, and for every bucket which they 
did bring the capitalists gave them every man a penny ; but 
for every bucket that the capitalists drew forth from the 
tank to give again unto the people, behold ! the people ren- 
dered to the capitalists two pennies. 

"*And after many days the water tank, which was the 
Market, overflowed at the top, seeing that for every bucket 
the people poured in they received only so much as would 
buy again half of a bucket And because of the excess that 
was left of every bucket, did the tank overflow, for the 
people were many, but the capitalists were few, and could 
drink no more than others. Therefore did the tank over- 
flow. 
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*' * And Allien the capitalists saw that the water overflowed, 
they said to the people : 

** * " See ye not the tank, which is the Market, doth over- 
flow ? Sit ye down, therefore and be patient, for ye shall 
bring us no more water till the tank be empty.'* 

" * But when the i>eople no more received the pennies of 
the capitalists for the water they brought, they could buy no 
more water from the capitalists, having naught wherewith 
to buy. And when the capitalists saw that they had no 
more pi^ofit because no man bought water of them, they 
were troubled. And they sent forth men in the highways, 
the byways, and the hedges, crying, ** If any thirst let him 
come to the tank and buy water of us, for it doth overflow." 
For they said among themselves, *' Behold, the times are 
dull ; we must advertise." 

** * But the people answered, saying : "How can we buy 
unless ye hire us, for how else shall wo liave wherewithal to 
buy f Hire ye us, therefore, as before, and we will gladly 
buy water, for we thirst, and ye will have no need to adver- 
tise." But the capitalists said to the people : **Sliall we hire 
you to bring water when the tank, which is the Market, 
doth already overflow f Buy ye, therefore, first water, and 
when the tank is empty, through your buying, will we hire 
you again." And so it was because the capitalists hired 
them no more to bring water that the people could not buy 
the water they had brought already, and because the people 
could not buy the water they had brought already, the capi- 
talists no more hii*ed them to bring water. And the say- 
ing went abroad, " It is a crisis." 

" * And the thirst of the people was great, for it was not 
now as it had been in the days of their fathers, when the 
land was open before them, for every one to seek water for 
himself, seeing that the capitalists ha<l taken all the springs, 
and the welLs, and the water wheels, and the vessels and the 
buckets, so that no man might come by water save from the 
tank, which was the Market And the people murmured 
against the capitalists and said: '* Behold, the tank runneth 
over, and we die of thirst Give us, therefore, of the water, 
tliat we ]K»riRh not" 

'* ' But the capitalists answered : **Not so. The water is 
14 
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ours. Ye shall not drink thereof unless ye buy it of us with 
pennies." And they confirmed it with an oath, saying, 
after tlieir manner, *' Business is business." 

**'But the capitalists were disquieted that the people 
bouglit no more water, whereby they had no more any 
profits, and they spake one to another, saying : " It seemeth 
that our profits have stopped our profits, and by reason of 
the profits we have made, we can make no more profits. 
How is it that our profits are become unprofitable to us, and 
our gains do make us poor ? Let us therefore send for the 
soothsayers, that they may interpret this thing unto us," and 
they sent for them. 

" * Now, the soothsayers were men learned in dark say- 
ings, who joined themselves to the capitalists by reason of 
the water of the capitalists, that they might have thereof 
and live, they and their children. And they sx)ake for the 
capitalists unto the people, and did their embassies for them, 
seeing that the capitalists were not a folk quick of under- 
standing neither ready of speech. 

*' 'And the capitalists demanded of the soothsayers that 
they should interpret this thing unto them, wherefore it was 
that the people bought no more water of them, although the 
tank was full. And certain of the soothsayers answered 
and said, **It is by reason of overproduction," and some 
said, '^ It is glut" ; but the signification of the two words is 
the same. And others said, '* Nay, but this thing is by rea- 
son of the spots on the sun." And yet others answered, 
saying, " It is neither by reason of glut, nor yet of spots on 
the sun that this evil hath come to pass, but because of lack 
of confidence." 

"*And while the soothsayers contended among them- 
selves, according to their manner, the men of profit did 
slumber and sleep, and when they awoke they said to the 
Bootlisayers : '* 1 1 is enough. Ye have spoken com f ortably unto 
us. Now go ye forth and speak comfortably likewise unto 
this people, so that they be at rest and leave us also in peace." 

'' ' But the soothsayers, even the men of the dismal sci- 
ence — for so they were named of some — were loath to go 
forth to the i)eople lest they should be stoned, for the people 
loved them not And they said to the capitalists : 
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" * " Masters, it is a mystery of our craft that if men be 
full and thirst not but be at rest, then shall they find comfort 
in our speech even as ye. Yet if they thirst and be empty, 
find they no comfort therein but rather mock us, for it 
scemeth that unless a man be full our wisdom api>earrth 
unto him but emptiness/^ But the capitalists said : '' Go ye 
forth. Are ye not our men to do our embassies ? " 

•* * And the soothsayers went forth to the people and ex- 
pounded to them the mystery of overproduction, and how 
it was that they must needs perish of thirst because there 
was overmuch water, and how theix* could not be enough 
because there was too much. And likewise s^wke they unto 
the |wo])lc concerning: the sun s])otR, and also wherefore it 
was that these things had come upon them by reason of lack 
of confidence. And it was even as tlie soothsayers had said, 
for to the people their wisdom seemed emptiness. And the 
people reviled them, saying : " Go up, ye bald-heads I Will 
ye mock us ? Doth plenty breed famine ? Doth nothing 
come out of much ? " And they took up stones to stone them. 

" * And when the capitalists saw that the i)eople still mur- 
mured and would not give ear to the soothsayers, and be- 
cause also they feared lest they should come upon the tank 
and take of the water by force, they brought forth to tliem 
certain holy men (but they were false priests), who s^mke 
unto the people that they should be quiet and trouble not 
the capitalists because tlicy thirsted. And these holy men, 
who were false priests, testified to the iK5ople that this 
affliction was sent to them of God for the healing of their 
souls, and that if they should bear it in patience and lust 
not after the water, neither trouble the capitalists, it would 
come to pass that after they had given up the ghost they 
would come to a country where there should be no capital- 
ists but an abundance of water. Howbeit, tliere were cer- 
tain true prophets of God also, and these had compassion on 
the people and would not prophesy for the capitalists, but 
rather spake constantly against them. 

" * Now, when the capitalists saw that the people still mur- 
mured and would not bo still, neither for the words of the 
soothsayers nor of the false priests, they came forth them- 
selves unto them and put the ends of their fingers in the 
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water that overflowed in the tank and wet the tips thereof, 
and they scattered the drops from the tips of their fingers 
abroad u\K}n the iXK>ple who thronged the tank, and the 
name of the di*ops of water was charity, and they were ex- 
ceeding bitter. 

*^ 'And wlien the capitalists saw yet again that neither for 
the words of the soothsayers, nor of the holy men who were 
false priests, nor yet for the drops that were called charity, 
would Uie people be still, but raged the more, and crowded 
ui)on the tank as if they would take it by force, then took 
they counsel together and sent men privily forth among the 
people. And these men sought out the mightiest among the 
people and all who had skill in war, and took them apart 
and s|Mike craftily with tlicm, saying : 

** ' *• Come, now, why cast ye not your lot in with the 
capitalists ? If ye will be their men and serve them against 
the people, that they break not in upon the tank, then shall 
ye have abundance of water, that ye ixjrish not, ye and your 
children." 

'''And the mighty men and they who were skilled in 
war hearkened unto this speech and sufPered themselves to be 
l)ersuaded, for their thirst constrained (hem, and they went 
within unto the capitalists and Ixxvame their men, and staves 
and swords were put in their hands and they became a de- 
fense unto the capitalists and smote the people when they 
thronged upon the tank. 

" ' And after many days the water was low in the tank, 

I for the capitalists did make fountains and fish ponds of the 

I water thereof, and did bathe therein, they and their wives 

and their children, and did waste the water for their 

pleasure. 

"'And when the capitalists saw that the tank was 
empty, they said, " The crisis is ended " ; and they sent forth 
and hired the people that they should bring water to fill it 
again. And for the water that the people brought to the 
tank they received for every bucket a penny, but for the 
water which the capitalists draw forth from the tank to 
give again to the people they received two pennies, that they 
might have their profit And after a time did the tank 
again overflow even as before. 
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** * And now, when many times the people had fllled the 
tank until it overflowed and had thirsted till the water > 
therein had heen wasted by the capitalists, it came to pass | 
that there arose in the land certain men who were called • 
agitators, for that they did stir up the people. And they : 
spake to the people, saying that they should associate, andi 
then would they have no need to be servants of the capital- ] 
ists and should thirst no more for water. And in the eyes I 
of the capitalists were the agitators |)estilcnt fellows, and I 
they would fain have crucified them, but durst not for fear 
of the people. 

'* * And the words of the agitators which they spake to the 
people were on this wise : 

" * ** Ye foolish people, how long will ye be deceived by a 
lie and believe to your hurt tliat which is not ? for behold all 
these things that have been said unto you by the capitalists 
and by the soothsayers are cunningly devised fables. And 
likewise the holy men, who say that it is the will of God 
that ye should always be poor and miserable and athirst, 
behold! they do blaspheme God and are liars, whom he 
will bitterly judge though he forgive all others. How 
Cometh it that ye may not come by the water in the tank ? 
Is it not because ye have no money ? And why have ye 
no money ? Is it not because ye receive but one penny for 
every bucket that ye bring to the tank, which is the Mar- 
ket, but must render two pennies for every bucket ye take 
out, so that the capitalists may have their profit ? See ye 
not how by this means the tank must overflow, being filled 
by that ye lack and made to abound out of your emptiness ? 
See ye not also that the harder ye toil and the more diligent- 
ly ye seek and bring the water, the worse and not the better 
it shall be for you by reason of the profit, and that forever ? " 

** * After this manner spake the agitators for many days 
unto the people, and none heeded them, but it was so that 
after a time the people hearkened. And they answered and 
said unto the agitators : 

" ' " Ye say truth. It is because of the capitalists and of 
their pn)fits that we want, seeing that by reason of them 
and their profits we may by no means come b}- the fruit of 
our labor, so that our labor is in vain, and the more we 
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toil to fill the tank tho sooner cloth it overflow, and we 
may receive nothing because there is too nnich, according 
to the woihIs of the 8(M>thsayei*s. But behold, the cupitiiHsU 
are hard men and their tender mei'cies nvo cruel. Tell us 
if ye know any way whereby we may deliver ourselves out 
of our bondage unto them. But if ye know of no certain 
way of deliverance we beseech you to liold your peace and 
let us alone, that we may forget our misery." 

*^ ' And tlie agitators answered and said, ** We know a 
way." 

" * And the people said : " Deceive us not, for this tiling 
hath been from the beginning, and none hath found a way 
of deliverance until now, though many have sought it care- 
fully with tears. But if ye know a way, speak unto us 
quickly." 

'' ^ Then the agitators spake unto the people of the way. 
And they said : 

^' ' " Behold, what need have ye at all of these capitalists, 
that ye should yield them profits upon your labor ? Wha t 
great thing do they wherefore ye render them tliii 
Lo I It is only because they do order you in bands and lead 
you out and in and set your tasks and afterward give you 
a little of the water youi*selves have brought and not they. 
h-Now, behold the way out of this l>ondage I Do ye for your- 
selves that which is done by the capitalists — namely, tlie 
ordering of your lalK)r, and the marshaling of your bands, 
and the dividing of your tiuiks. So shall ye have no need 
at all of the capitalists and no more yield to them any 
profit, but all the fruit of your labor shall ye share as 
brethrejij^evfiEyjMifiJ»aving the same^nd so shall the tank 
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itCVCroverflow until every man is fulT, and would not wag 
ttie tongue for more, and afterwanl shall ye with the over- 
flow make pleasant fountains and fish ponds to delight your- 
selves withal even as did the capitalists; but these shall be 
for the delight of all." 

" *And the iieople answered, "How shall we go about to 
do this thing, for it seemeth good to us f " 

" *And the agitators answered : "Choose ye discreet men 
to go in anil out before you and to marahal your bands and 
order your labor, and the^e men shall be as the capitalists 
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were ^,but, l>eliold, tliey shall not bo your masters as the 
capitjilists ai'e, but your brethren and olllcers who do your 
will, and they shall not take any proQts, but every man liis 
share like the others, that there may be no more masters and 
servants among you, but bretliren only. And from time to 
time, as ye see fit, ye shall choose other discreet men in place 
of the first to order the labor." 

** * And the people hearkened, and the thing was very good 
to them. Likewise seemed it not a hard thing. Ajid with 
one voice they cried out, " So let it be as ye have said, for 
we will do it I " 

** * And the capitalists heard the noise of the shouting and 
what the people said, and the sootlisayers heard it also, and 
likewise the false priests and the mighty men of war, who 
were a defense unto the capitalists; and when they heard 
they trembled exceedingly, so that their knees smote to- 
gether, and they said one to another, '* It is the end of us ! " 

" * Howbeit, there were certain true priests of the living 
God who would not prophesy for the capitalists, but had 
compassion on the people ; and when they hoard the shouting 
of Cho |>cM>plc and what thoy sjiid, they ixyjoiccd with oxccwl- 
ing great joy, and gave thanks to God because of the de- 
liverance. 

" * And the people went and did all the things that were 
told them of tlie agitators to do. And it came to pass as 
the agitators had said, even according to all their words. 
And there was no more any thirst in that land, neither any 
that was ahungered, nor naked, nor cold, nor in any manner 
of want; and every man said unto his fellow, " My brother," 
and every woman said unto her companion, ** My sister," 
for so were they with one another as brethren and sisters 
which do dwell together in unity. Ajid the blessing of God 
rested u^ion that laud foi-ever.' " 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

I AM SHOWN ALL TUB KINGDOMS OF THE EARTH. 

The boys and girls of the political-economy class rose to 
their feet at the teacher^s word of dismissal, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the scene which had been absorbing 
my attention disappeared, and I found myself staring at Dr. 
Leete^s smiling countenance and endeavoring to imagine 
how I had come to be where I was. During the greater 
part and all the latter part of the session of the class soab^ 
solute had been the illusion of being actually present in the 
schoiiniFoonfiTanirso absorbing the interest of the theme, that 
I had quite forgotten the extraordinary device by which I 
was enabled to see and hear the proceedings. Now, as I re- 
called it, my mind reverted with an impulse of boundless 
curiosity to the electroscope and the processes by which it 
|)erformed its miracles. 

Having given me some explanation of the mechanical 
operation of the apparatus and the way in which it served 
the purpose of a prolonged optic nerve, the doctor went on 
to exhibit its powers on a large scale. During the follow- 
ing hour, without leaving my chair, I made the tour of the 
earth, and learned by the testimony of my senses that the 
transformation which had come over Boston since my for- 
mer life was but a sample of that which the whole world of 
men had undergone. I had but to name a great city or a 
famous locality in any country to be at once present there 
so fur as sight and hearing were concerned. I looked down 
on modern New York, then ui)on Chicago, u|K)n San Fran- 
cisco, and uptm New Orleans, linding each of these cities 
quite unrecognizable but for the natural features whicli 
ccmstituted their setting. I visited London. I heard the 
Parisians talk French and the Berlinese talk German, and 
from St Petersburg went to Cairo by way of Delhi. One 
city would be bathed in the noonday sun ; over the next I 
visited, the moon, perhaps, was rising and the stars coming 
out; while over the third the silence of midnight brooded. 
In Paris, I remember, it was raining hard, and in London 
fog reigned supreme. In St. Petersburg there was a snow 
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squall. Turning from the contemplation of the changing 
world of men to the changeless face of Nature, I renewed 
my old-time acquaintance with the natural wonders of the 
earth — the thimdering cataracts, the stormy ocean shores, 
the lonely mountain tops, the great rivers, the glittering 
splendors of the polar regions, and the desolate places of 
the deserts. 

Meanwhile the doctor explained to me that not only the 
telephone and electroscope were always connected with a 
great immher of regular stations commanding all scenes of 
special interest, hut that whenever in any part of the world 
there occurred a spectacle or accident of particular interest, 
8|)ecial coimections were instantly made, so that all man- 
kinit^couTd^aFiMigB^gB what the HJtuation was for themselves 
without need of actual or alleged special artists on the s\)6t. 

With all my conceptions of time and space reduced to 
chaos, and well-nigh drunk with wonder, I exclaimed at last : 

" I can stand no more of this just now ! I am beginning 
to doubt seriously whether I am in or out of the body." 

As a practical way of settling that question the doctor 
proposed a brisk walk, for we had not been out of the house 
that morning. 

** Have we had enough of economics for the day ? " he 
asked as we left the hoiise, " or would you like to attend the 
afternoon session the teacher spoke of ? " 

I replied that I wished to attend it by all means. 

** Very good," said the doctor ; " it will doubtless be veiy 
short, and what do you say to attending it this time in per- 
son ? We shall have plenty of time for our walk and can 
easily get to the school before the hour by taking a car from 
any point. Seeing this is the first time you have used the 
electroscope, and have no assurance except its testimony that 
any such school or pupils really exist, perhaps it would help 
to confinn any impressions you may have received to visit 
the spot in the body." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE STRIKERS. 

Presently, as we were crossing Boston Common, ab- 
sorbed in conversation, a shadow fell athwart the way, and 
looking up, I saw towering above us a sculptured group of 
heroic size. 

" WIio are these ? " I exclaimed. 

** You ought to know if any one," said the doctor. " Tlicy 
are contemporaries of yours who were making a good deal 
of disturbance in your day." 

But, indeed, it had only been as an involuntary expres- 
sion of surprise that I had questioned what the figures 
stood for. 

Let me tell you, readers of the twentieth century, what I 
saw up there on the i)edestal, and you will recognize the 
world-famous gi*oup. Shoulder to shoulder, as if rallied to 
resist assault, were three figures of men in the garb of the 
laboring class of my time. They were bareheaded, and 
their coarse-textured shirts, rolled above the elbow and open 
at the breast, showed the sinewy arms and chest Before 
them, on the ground, lay a {lair of shovels and a pickaxe. 
The central figure, with the right hand extended, \mhn out- 
ward, was |K>inting to the discarded tools. The arms of the 
other two were folded on their hi*easts. The faces wci-e 
coarse and hard in outline and bristled with unkempt 
lieards. Their expression was one of dogged defiance, and 
their gaze was fixed with such scowling intensity upon the 
void si)ace before them that I involuntarily glanced behind 
me to see what they were looking at. There were two 
women also in the group, as coarse of di*ess and features as 
the men. One was kneeling iH^foro the figure on the right, 
holding up to him with one arm an emaciated, half-clad 
infant, while with the other she indicated the implements 
at his feet with an imploring gesture. The second of the 
women was plucking by the sleeve the man on the left as if 
to draw him back, while with the other hand she covered 
her eyes. But the men heeded the women not at all, or 
seemed, in their bitter wrath, to know that they were there. 
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** Why," I exclaimed, ** these are strikers ! " 

" Yes," said the dcxstor, ** this is The Strikers, Huiiting- 
ton's masterpiece, considered tlie greatest group of statuary 
ill tlie city and one of the greatest in the country." 

" Tliose people are alive I " I said. 

" That is expert testimony," replied the doctor. " It is a 
pity Huntington died too soon to hear it He would have 
been pleased." 

Now, I, in common with the wealthy and cultured class 
generally, of my day, had always held strikers in contempt 
and abhorrence, as blundering, dangerous marplots, as igno- 
rant of their own best interests as they were reckless of 
other people's, and generally as pestilent fellows, whose 
denionstnitions, so long as they were not violent, could not 
unfortunately be repressed by force, but ought always to be 
condemned, and promptly put down with an iron hand the 
moment there was an excuse for police interference. There 
was more or less tolerance among the well-to-do, for social 
reformers, who, by book or voice, advocated even very rad- 
ical economic changes so long as they observed the conven- 
tionalities of speech, but for the striker there were few apolo- 
gists. Of course, the capitalists emptied on him the vials of 
their wrath and contempt, and even people who thought 
they sympathized with the working class shook their heads 
at the mention of strikes, regarding them as calculate rather 
to hinder than help the emancipation of labor. Bred as I was 
ill these prejudices, it may not seem strange that I was taken 
aback at finding such unpromising subjects selected for the 
highest place in the city. 

" There is no doubt as to the excellence of the artist's 
work," I said, ** but what was there about the strikers that 
has made you pick them out of our generation as objects of 
veneration ? " 

" We see in them," replied the doctor, " the pioneers in the 
revolt against private capitalism which brought in the pres- 
ent civilization. We honor them as those who, like Winkel- 
ried, * made way for lilwrty, and died.' We revere in thciii 
the prt)i()inartyrs of co-operative industry and economic 
c<pialiiy." 

*' But I can assui*e you, doctor, that these fellows, at least 
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in my day, had not the slightost idea of revolting against 
privato capitalism as a system. TliftYWppn very igncuguit 
and quite incapa)>le of grasping so largo a conception. 
Tlicy^had no iiotiun of getting along without capitalists. 
All they imagined as possible or desirable was a little 
better treatment by their employers, a few cents more an 
hour, a few minutes less working time a day, or maybe 
merely the discharge of an uni)opular foreman. The most 
they aimed at was some petty improvement in their con- 
dition, to attain which they did not hesitate to throw the 
whole industrial machine into disorder.*' 

"All which we moderns know quite well," replied the 
doctor. "Jjook at those faces. Has the sculptor idealized 
them ? Are they the faces of philosophers ? Do they not 
bear out your_8 kLteiafiiit--that the strin ge rs, like the_W orkmg^ 
men generally, were, as a rule^ jgnorant^ uanrow-minded 
^ I men, with no grasp of large questions, and incapable of so 

gi*eat an idea as the overthrow of an immemorial econoinic" 
order ? It is quite true that until some years aifter you fell 
asleep they did not realize that their quarrel was with pri- 
vate capitalism and not with individual capitalists. In this 
slownessofja wakening to the full meaning: of .theixL.rexQlt 
they were precisely on a par with the pioneers of all.the^ 
great liberty revolutions. The minutemen at Concord and 
Lexingttm, in 1775, did not realize that they were pointing 
their guns at the monarchical idea. - As little did the third 
estjite of Fnincc, when it eniei-ed the Convention in 1789, 
Idealize that its i*oad lay over the ruins of the thi*one. As 
little did the pioneers of English freedom, when they began 
to resist the will of Charles I, foresee that they would be com- 
pelled, before they got through, to take his head. In none 
of these instances, however, has i>osterity considered that the 
limited foresight of the pioneers as to the full consequences 
of their action lessened the world's debt to the crude initia- 
tive, without which the fuller triumph would never have 
come. The logic of the strike meant the overthrow of the 
irresponsible conduct of industry, whether the strikers knew 
it or not, and we can not rejoice in the consequences of 
that overthix>w without honoring them in a way which very 
likely, as you intimate, would surprise them, could they 
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know of it, as much as it does you. Let me try to give you 
the modern point of view as to the part played by their origi- 
nals." We sat down upon one of the benclies before the 
statue, and tlie doctor went on : 

** My dear Julian, who was it, pray, that first roused the 
world of your day to the fact that there was an industrial 
question, and by their pathetic demonstrations of passive 
resistance to wrong for fifty years kept the public attention \ 
fixed on that question till it was settled ? Was it your ; 
statesmen, [lerchance your economists, your scholars, or any ; 
other of your so-called wise men ? No. It was just tli^ e j 
despised, ridiculed, cursed, and hooted fellows up there on 
thai nod(\stal who with tEoir iieriKstual^^ ^^^ woul d not let 
the world rest till their wrong, which was also the whole 
world's wrong, was righted. Once more had God chosen 
the foolish things of tliis world to cpnfouud the wise, the 
weak things id~conTound the mighty. 

**In order to realize how powerfully these strikes oper- 
ated to impress upon the people the intolerable wickedness 
and folly of private capitalism, you must remember that 
e vents ai'e what teach men, that dwells have a far more pote n t 
educating infiuence than any amount of doctrine, and espe^ 
cially so in an age like yours, when the masses had almost 
no culture or ability to reason. There were not lacking in 
the revolutionary period many cultured men and woinen, 
who, witli voice and j>en, espoused tlie workers' cause, and 
showed them the way out ; but their words might well have 
availed little but for the tremendous emphasis with which 
they were confirmed by the men up there, who starved to 
prove them true. Those rough-looking fellows, who proba- 
bly could not have constructed a grammatical sentence, by ( 
their combined efforts, were demonsira ting the necessity of a 1 
radically new industrial system by a more convincing argu- S 
ment than any rhetorician's skill could frama Wlien men'Jw 
take their lives in their^hands to resist. oppression, as those J^ 
men did, other men are compcllctl to give heed to thenjJ 
We have inscribedonjhe pe<lestal yonder, where you see I 
the lettering, the words, which the action of the group above 
seems to voice : 

" * We can bear no more. It is better to starve than live 
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on the terms you give us. Our lives, the lives of our wives 
and of our children, wo set against your gains. If you put 
your fcx)t upon our neck, we will bite your heel 1 1 

** This was the cry," pursued the doctor, " of men made 
desperate by oppression, to whom existence tlirough suffer- 
ing had become of no value. It was the same cry that in 
varied form but in one sense has been the watchword of 
every revolution tlmt has marked an advance of the race — 
^ Give us liberty, or give us death I ' and never did it ring out 
with a cause so adequate, or wake the world to an issue so 
mighty, as in the mouths of these first rebels against the 
folly and the tyranny of private capital. 

'' In your age, I know, Julian," the doctor went on in a 
' gentler tone, '' it was customary to associate valor with the 
clang of arms and the pomp and circumstance of war. But 
the echo of the fife and drum comes very faintly up to us, 
and moves us not at all. The soldier has had his day, and 
passed away forever with the ideal of nl'anhood wlucliJieJir 
lustrated."~Buf"th'ai group yonder stands for a type of self- 
devotion that ap|>eals to us profoundly. Tliose men risked 
their lives when they flnng down the tools of their trade, as 
truly as any soldiers going into battle, and took odds as 
desperate, and not only for themselves, but for their families, 
which no grateful country would care for in case of casualty 
to them. The soldier went forth cheered with music, and 
supiK>rtcd by the enthusiasm of the coimtry, but tliese others 
were covered with ignominy aiul public contempt, and their 
failures and defeats were hailed with general acclamation. 
And yet they sought not the lives of others, but only that they 
might barely live ; and though they had first thought of the 
welfare of themselves, and those nearest them, yet not the 
less were they fighting the fight of humanity and posterity 
in striking in the only way they could, and while yet no 
one else dared strike at all, against the economic system 
Uiat had the world by the throat, and would never relax its 
grip by dint of soft words, or anything less than disabling 
blows. The clergy, the economists and the pedagogfues, hav- 
ing left these ignorant men to seek as they might the 
solution of the social pn)blem, while they themselves sat 
at ease and denied that there was any problem, . were 
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very voluble in their criticisms of the mistakes of the work- 
ingmen, as if it were possible to make any mistake in 
seeking a way out of the social chaos, which could be so 
fatuous or so criminal as the mistake of not trying to seek 
any. No doubt, Julian, I have put finer words in the 
moutlis of tlibso nieh up there tiian their originals might 
have even understood, but if the meaning was hot ill ttrctr 
words it was in their deed?. AndiTls^fof what lliey 71137 
not for wiiaLtliey Mid, that we honor Ihem as protomlartyrs 
of the industrial republic of to-day, and bring our children, 
that they may kiss in gratitude the rough-shod feet of those 
wlio made the way for us." 

My ex))erieiiccs since I waked up in this year 2000 might 
be said to have consisted of a succession of instantaneous^ 
mental readjustments of a revolutionary character, in which 
what had foffnerlyl^med evil To me had beconie^good, and 
what had seemed wisdom had become foolishness. Had 
this conversation about the strikers taken place anywhere 
else, the entirely new impression I had received of the part 
played by them in the great social revolution of which I 
shared the benefit would simply have been one more of 
these readjustments, and the process entirely a mental one. 
But the presence of this wondrous g^up, the lifelikeness of 
the figures growing on my gaze as I listened to the doctor's 
words, imparted a_pec^liarpei^nal quality — if I may use the 
term— to the revulsion of feeling that I experienced. Moved 
by an irresistible impulse, I rose to my feet, and, removing 
niy hat, saluted the grim forms whose living originals I 
had joined my contemporaries in reviling. 

The doctor smiled gravely. 

*' Do you know, my boy," he said, ** it is not often that 
the whirligig of Time brings round his revenges in quite so 
dramatic a way as this ? " 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

FOREIQN OOMMBRCB UNDER PROFITS ; PROTECTION AND FREE 
TRADE, OR BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA. 

We arrived at the Arlington School some time before the 
beginning of the recitation whicli we were to attend, and the 
doctor took tlie opportunity to introduce me to the teacher. 
He was extremely interested to learn that I had attended 
the morning session, and very desirous to know something 
of my impressions. As to tlie forthcoming recitation, he 
suggested that if the members of the class were aware tliat 
they had so distinguis)ied an auditor, it would be likely 
to embarrass them, and he should therefore say notliing 
about my presence until the close of the session, when he 
should crave the privilege of presenting his pupils to me 
personally. He hoped I would i)ermit this, as it would be 
for them the event of a lifetime which their grandchildren 
would never tire of hearing them describe. The entrance 
of the class interrupted our conversation, and the doctor 
and myself, having taken our scats in a gallery, where we 
could hear and see without being seen, the session at once 
began. 

*' This morning," said the teacher, " we confined ourselves 
for the sake of clearness to the effects of the profit system 
u]>on a nation or community considered as if it were alone 
in the world and without relations to other communities. 
There is no way in which such outside relations operated to 
negative any of the laws of profit which were brought out 
this morning, but they did operate to extend the effect of 
those laws in many interesting ways, and without some ref- 
erence to foreign commerce our review of the profit system 
would be incomplete. 

** In the so-called political economies of our forefathers 
we read a vast deal about the advantages to a country of 
having an international trade. It was supi>osed to be one 
of the great secrets of luitional prosperity, and a chief 
study of the nineteenth-century statesmen seems to have 
been to establish and extend foreign commerce. — Now, Paul, 
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will you tell iis the economic theory as to the advantages of 
foreign commerce ? '' 

** It is baseil on the fact," said the lad Paul, ** that coun- 
tries differ in climate, natural ixisources, and other condi- 
tions, so that in some it is wholly impossible or very diifi- 
cult to produce certain nec<lful things, while it is very easy 
to proiluce certain other things in greater abundance than 
is needed. In former times also there were marked differ- 
ences in the grade of civilization and the condition of the 
arts in different countries, which still further modiiied their 
rcspecti ve powers in the production of wealth. Th is bei ng so, 
it might obviously be for the mutual advankige of countries 
to exchange with one another what they could piTKluco 
against what they could not produce at all or only with 
ditlicuHy, and not merely thus secure many things which 
otherwise they must go without, but also greatly increase 
the total effectiveness of their industry by applying it to the 
sorts of production best fitted to their conditions. In order, 
however, that the people of the respective countries should 
actually derive this advantage or any advantage from for- 
eign exchange, it would be necessary that the exchanges 
should be carried on in the general interest for the pur- 
])ose of giving the people at large the benefit of them, as is 
done at the present day, when foreign commerce, like other 
economic undertakings, is carried on by the governments of 
the roveral countries. But there was, of course, no national 
agency to carry on foreign commerce in tliat day. Tlie for- 
eign trade, just like the internal processes of production and 
distribution, was conducted by the capitalists on the profit sys- 
tem. Tlie result was that all the l>enefits of this fair sounding 
theory of foreign commerce were either totally nullified or 
tumwl into curses, and the international trade relations of 
the countries constituted merely a larger field for illustrating 
tlie baneful effects of the profit system and its power to turn 
good to evil and *shut the gates of mercy on mankind.^ " 

HOW PROFITS NULLIFIED THE BENEFIT OF COMMERCE. 

** Illustrate, please, the operation of the profit system in 
intonialioiial tnulc." 

** Ix?t us suppose," said the boy Paul, "that America 
15 
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could prcxluco g^in and other food stuffs with great cheap- 
ness and in greater quantities than t]ie people needed. Su})- 
pose, on the contrary, tliat England could produce food 
stuil's only with dilliculty and in small quantities. Sup^Kiso, 
however, that England, on account of various conditions, 
could prmluce clothing and hardware much more cheaply 
and abundantly than America. In such a cose it would 
seem that both countries would be gainers if Americans ex- 
changed the food stuffs which it was so easy for them to 
pro<luce for the clothing and hardware which it was so easy 
for the English to produce. The result would appear to 
promise a clear and equal gain for both ])eople. But this, 
of course, is on the supposition that tliQ exchange should be 
negotiated by a public agency for tlie benefit of ilie roapecte. 
ive populations at large. But when, as in those days, the 
exchange was negotiated wholly by private capitalists com- 
peting for private profits at the expense of the communities, 
the result was totally different 

"The American grain merchant who exported grain to 
the English would be impelled, by the comiietition of other 
American grain merchants, to put his price to the English 
as low as possible, and to do that he would beat down to the 
lowest x)ossible figure the American farmer who produced 
the grain. And not only must the American merchant sell 
as low as his American rivals, but he must also undersell the 
gi*ain merchants of other grain-producing countries, such as 
Hussia, Egypt, and India. And now let us see how much 
benefit the English people received from the cheap Ameri- 
can grain. We will say tliat, owing to the foreign food 
supply, the cost of living declined one half or a third in 
England. Here would seem a great gain surely ; but look 
at the other side of it. The English must pay for their 
grain by supplying the Americans with cloth and hai'dwai'e. 
The English manufacturers of these things were rivals just 
as the American grain merchants were — each one dcsii*ous 
of capturing as large a imrt of the American market as he 
could. He must therefore, if possible, undersell liis home 
rivals. Moreover, like the American grain merchant, the 
English manufacturer must contend with foreign rivals. 
Belgium and Germany made hardware and cloth very 
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cheaply, and the Americans would exchange their grain for 
these commodities with the Belgians and the Germans un- 
less the English sold cheaper. Now, the main element in 
the cost of making cloth and hardware was the wage.s paid 
for labor. A pressure was accordingly sui'e to be brought 
to bear by every English manufacturer upon his workmen 
to compel them to accept lower wages so that he might un- 
dersell his English rivals, and also cut under the German 
and Belgian manufacturers, who were trying to get th^ 
American trade. Now can the English workman live on less 
wages than before ? Plainly he can, for his food supply has I 
been greatly cheapened. Presently, therefore, he finds his 
wages forced down by as much as the chca|)cr food sujiply 
has cheapened his living, and so finds himself just where he 
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was to start with before the American trade began. And I 
now look again at the American farmer. He is now getting- 
his imported clothing and tools much cheaper tlian before, 
and consequently the lowest living price at which he can 
afford to sell grain is considerably lower than before the 
English trade began — lower by so much, in fact, as he has 
saved on his tools and clothing. Of this, tli)9 grain mer- 
chant, of course, took prompt advantage, for unless he put 
his grain into the English market lower than otlier grain mer- 
chants, he would lose his trade, and Russia, Egypt, and India 
stoo<l ready to flood England with grain if the Americans 
could not bid below them, and then farewell to cheap cloth 
and tools I So down presently went the price the American 
farmer received for his grain, until the reduction absorbed 
all that he had gained by the cheaper imported fabrics and 
hardware, and he, like his fellow-victim across the sea — the 
English iron worker or factory operative — was no better off 
than he was before English trade had been suggested. 

" But was he as well off ? Was either the American or tlie 
English worker as well off as before this interchange of 
pro<lucts began, which, if rightly conducted, would have 
been so greatly beneficial to both ? On the contrary, both 
alike were in important ways distinctly worse off. Elach had 
indeed done badly enough before, but the industrial system 
on which they depended, l>eing limited by the national lx>r- 
ders, was comparatively simple and uncomplex, self-sustain- 
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iug, and liable only to local and transient disturbances, the 
effect of wliich could be to some extent estimated, possibly 
remedied. Now, however, the English openitives and the 
. American farmer had alike become dependent ujion the deli- 
cato balance of a complex set of international adjustments 

' liabt<S"at any moment to derangements that miglil' Ialce"aWay 
their livelihood, without leaving them even the sniaIt"Batis- 
faction of understanding what hurt them. Tlie prices of • 
their labor or their produce were no longer de{X3ndent as 
. before upon established local customs and national standards 
of living, but had become subject to determination by the 
pitiless necessities of a world-wide competition in which the 
American farmer and the English artisan were forced into 
rivalship with the Indian ryot, the Egyptian fellah, the half- 
starved Belgian miner, or the German weaver. In former 
ages, before international trade had become general, when 
one nation was down another was up, and there was always 
hoi)e in looking over seas ; but t he pixjspect whi«ti the un- 
liniited development of internaltonal eon- imoroe apoH-th» 
■ pf'oflt isystem was opening U) mankind the latter part'of'ttTO^ 
nineteenth century was that of a world-wide standard of Hv^ 
\ing fixed by the rate at which life could be supported b^ the" 
worst-used races. International trade was already showing 
•itself to be the instrumentality by which the world-wide plu- 

\ tocracy would soon have established its sway if the great 

\ Revolution had tarried." 

^^^ "In the case of the supposed reciprocal trade between 
England and America, which you have used as an illus- 
tration," said the teacher, "you have assumed that the 
trade relation was an exchange of commodities on equal 
terms. In such a case it appears that the effect of the profit 
system was to leave the masses of both countries somewhat 
worse off than they would have been without foreign trade, 
the gain on both the American and English side inuring 
wholly to the manufacturing and trading capitalists. But 
in fact both countries in a trade relation were not usually 
on equal terms. The capitalists of one were often far more 
{jowerf ul than those of another, and had a stronger or older 
economic organization at their service. In that case what 
was the result ? " 
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" Tlie over whelming c oinjMititioTi of t ^' fi ^flpitfll i «t« ^f thtt 
stronger couiitry crushed out th© eulteruri§€«.9fjthe capital- 
ists ofthe weaker country, the pegple of ^hich nniiRftqiifinHy 
became wholly dependent upon Oa© foreign^cap ilalists fg r 
many produclTons"which otherwise would have been pro- 
duced at hnrne l^thft proKtof iiomn PApitolisU , und in pn >- 
portfon as the capitalists of tlio dependettt^^u n try jRerdluis- 
rendered economically incapable olrcsistance tiiecapitaljsts 
of the stronger country regulated at their p1pq«"^ ^^^'^ tArma^ 
of trade. The American colonies, in 1776, were driven to 
revolt against England by the oppression resulting from 
such a relation. The object of founding colonies, which 
was one of the main eiida of si.<!veiiUH3nth, Clffht^tith,'and 
nineluunth (HilltUiy dtatesmansUip, was to bring new com- 
munities into thi^ rehrtimr of ccrmorat(r vassalage^tor-tfrer 
home caprtalisfs, wlio, haying Beggar^ home market by 
their proiit^ saw no prospect of making inore^«xcci>t by fas= 
tening their suckers uppn^outeidecomjn^ Great Brit- 

ain, whose capitalists were strongest of all. was naturally 
the leader in this policy, and the main end of her wars and 
her diplomacy for many centuries before the great Revolu- 
tion was to obtain such colonics, and to secure from weaker 
nations trade concessions and openings — peaceably if pos- 
sible, at the mouth of the cannon if necessary.^* 

"How about the condition of the masses in a country 
thusi'cduced to commercial vassalage to the capitalists of an- 
other country ? Was it necessarily worse than the condition 
of the masses of the sui^erior country ? '* 

" That did not follow at all. We must constantly keep 
in mind that the interests of tlie capitalists and of the peo- 
ple were not identical. The prosperity of the capitalists 
of a country by no means implied prosixjrity on the part 
of the iwpulation, nor the reverse. If the masses of the 
dependent country had not been exploited by foreign capi- 
talists, they would have been by domestic capitalists. Both 
they and the working masses of the superior country were 
equally the tools and slaves of the capitaliKts, who did not 
treat workingmcn any better on account of being their fel- 
low-countrymen than if they had been foreigners. It was 
the capitalists of the dqiendcnt country rather than the 
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IUUSSC8 who sufPcrcd by the suppression of indepciidcni busi- 
ness enterprises." 

BBT¥rBBN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP 8EA. 

" That will do, Paul. — We will now ask some informa- 
tion from you, Helen, as to a point which PauPs last words 
have suggested. During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies a bitter controveray raged among our ancestors be- 
tween two parties in opinion and politics, calling them- 
selves, resi)ectively, the Protectionists and the Free Traders, 
the former of whom held that it was well to shut out th4 
competition of foreign capitalists in the market of a country' 
by a tariff upon imports, while the latter held that no impedi- 
ment should be allowed to the entirely free course of trade. 
What have you to say as to the merits of this controversy ? " 
"Merely," replied the girl called Helen, "that the differ- 
ence between the two iK>licics, so far as it affected the people 
at large, reduced itself to the question whether they pre- 
ferred being fleeced by home or foreign capitalists. F ree 
/'trade was the cry of the capitalists who felt themselves aBlo 
/ to crush those of rival nations if allowed the opportttntty* 
to compete with them. Protection was the cry of the capT" 
\ talists who felt themselves weaker than those of oth er IHF" 
tions, and fearcil that their enterprises would bo cnishcJ 
and their profits taken away if free competition were al-~ 
lowed. Tlie Free Traders were like a man who, seeing his 
antagonist is no match for him, boldly calls for a free fight 
and no favor, while the Protectionist was the man who, 
seeing himself overmatched, called for the police. The Free 
Trader held that the natural, God-given right of the capital- 
ist to shear the i)eople anywhere he found them was su^te- 
rior to considerations of race, nationality, or boundary lines. 
The Protectionist, on the contrary, maintained the patriotic 
right of the capitalist to the exclusive shearing of his own 
fellow-countrymen without interference of foreign capital- 
ists. As to the mass of the |>eople, the nation at large, it 
was, as Paul has just said, a matter of indifference whether 
they were fleeced by the capitalists of th^ir own country 
under protection or the capitalists of foreign countries un- 
der fixje trade. The literature of the controversy between 
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ProtcctionisU and Free Traders makes this very clear. What- 
ever else the Protectionists failed to prove, they were able 
to demonstrate that the condition of the people in free- 
trade countries was quite as bad as anywhere else, and, on 
the other hand, the Free Traders were equally conclusive in 
the proofs they presented that the people in protected coun- 
tries, other things being equal, were no better off than tliose 
in free-trade lands. The question of Protection or Fi-eeh / 
Trade interested the capitalists only. For the people, it was| 
tlie choice between the devil and the deep sea." 

" Let us have a concrete illustration," said the teacher. 
** Take the case of England. She was beyond comparison 
the country of all others in the nineteenth century which 
had most foreign trade and commanded most foi'eign mar- 
kets. If a large volume of foreign trade under conditions 
practically dictated by its capitalists was under the prolit 
system a source of national prosperity to a country, wo 
should expect to see the mass of the British people at the 
end of the nineteenth century enjoying an altogether ex- 
ti-aordinary felicity and general welfare as compared with 
that of other peoples or any former people, for never before 
did a nation develop so vast a foreign commerce. What 
were the facts ? " 

*' It was common," replied the girl, " for our ancestors in 
the vague and foggy way in . which they used the terms 
* nation ' and * national ' to speak of Great Britain as rich. 
But it was only her capitalists, some scores of thousands of 
individuals among some forty million people, who were 
rich. These indeed had incredible accunmlations, but the 
remainder of the forty millions — the whole people, in fact, 
save an infinitesimal fraction — were sunk in poverty. It is 
said tliat England had a larger and more hopeless pauper 
problem than any other civilized nation. The condition of 
her working masses was not only more wretched than that 
of many contemporary people, but was worse, as proved by 
the most careful e<'onc)mic comparisons, than it had l>ecn in 
the fifteenth century, before foreign trade was thought of. 
l'<M)pIe do not emigrate from a land where they are well off, 
but tlie British i>eople, driven out by want, had found the 
frozen Canadas and the torrid zone more hospitable than 
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their native land. As an illustration of the fact that the 
welfare of the working masses was in no way improved 
when the capitiilists of a country commanded foreign 
markets, it is interesting to note the fact that the British 
emignuit Wiis able to make a Ijetter living in English 
colonies whose markets were wholly dominated by Englisli 
capitalists than he had been at home as the employee of 
those capitalists. We shall i*emember also that Malthus, 
with his doctrine that it was the best thing that could 
happen to a workingman not to be bom, was an English- 
man, and based his conclusions very logically uiion his 
observation of the conditions of life for the masses in that 
country which had been more successful than any other in 
any age in monopolizing tlie foreign markets of the world 
by its commerce. 

** Or," the lad went on, " take Belgium, that old Flemish 
land of merchants, where foreign trade had been longer 
and more steadily used than in any other European coun- 
try. In the latter part of the nineteenth century the mass 
of the Belgian people, the hardest- worked ))opulation in the 
world, was said to have been, as a rule, without adequate 
food — to be undergoing, in short, a process of slow starva- 
tion. Tliey, like the people of England and the people of 
Germany, are proved, by statistical calculations u)K)n the 
subject that have come down to us, to have been economic- 
ally very much Ixitter otf during the fifteenth and early 
part of the sixteenth century, when foreign trade was hardly 
known, than they were in the nineteenth. There was a 
]K)Ssibility before foreign trade for profit began that a popu- 
lation might obtain some share of the richness of a bountiful 
land just from the lack of any outlet for it. But with the 
b<$ginning of foreign commerce, under the i)i*ofit system, 
that possibility vanished. Thenceforth everything good or 
desirable, above w^hat might serve for the barest subsistence 
of labor, was systematically and exhaustively gathered up 
by the capitalists, to be exchanged in foreign lands for gold 
and gems, silks, velvets, and ostrich plumes for the rich. As 
Goldsmith had it : 

'* Around the world each needful pro<luct flies 
For all the luxuries the world supplies." 
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'^To what has tlie struggle of the nations for foreign 
markets in the nineteenth century been aptly compared ? ** 

" To a contest between galleys manned by slaves, whose 
owners were racing for a prize." 

** In such a race, which crew was likely to fare worse, 
that of the winning or the losing galley ? " 

"That of the winning galley, by all means," replied the 
girl, '*for the supposition is that, other conditions being 
equal, it was the more sorely scourged." 

" Just so," said the teacher, " and on the same principle, 
when the capitalists of two countries contended for the sup- 
plying of a foreign market it was the workers subject to the 
successful group of capitalists who were most to be pitied, 
for, other conditions being equal, they were likely to be 
those whose wages had been cut lowest and whose general 
condition was most degraded." 

" But tell us," said the teacher, " were there not instances 
of a general poverty in countries having no foreign trade as 
great as prevailed in the countries you have mentioned ? " 

" Dear me, yes I " replied the girl. " I have not meant to 

convey any impression that because the tender mercies of 

the foreign capitalists wei*e cruel, those of the domestic cap- 

l italist were any less so. The comparison is merely between 

,' the o|)eration of the profit system on a larger or smaller 

scale. So long as the profit system was retained, it would 

nbc all one in the end, wliothcr you built a wall ai*ound a 

country and left the i)coplc U) l>c exploited exclusively by 

homo capitalists, or tlirew the wall down and let in the 

foreigners." 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

HOSTILITY OF A SYSTEM OF VESTED INTERESTS TO 

IBIPROVEMENT. 

** Now, Florence," said the teacher, " with your assist- 
ance wo will take up the clcxsing topic in our consideration 
of the economic system of nur rathei*s — namely, its hostility 
to invention and inipi*ovement It has been our iKiiuful 
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duty to point out numerous respects in wliich our i*cspectecl 
ancestors were strangely blind to the true character and 
eifects of their economic institutions, but no instiuico poi*- 
hai)s is more striking than this. Far from seeing the neces- 
sary antagonism between private capitalism and the march 
of improvement which is so plain to us, they appear to have 
sincerely believed that their system was peculiarly favora- 
ble to the progi*ess of invention, and that its advantage in 
this res|)ect was so gi*eat as to be an important set-otf to its 
admitted ethical defects. Here there is decidedly a broad 
difference in opinion, but fortunately the facts are so well 
authenticated that we shall have no difficulty in concluding 
which view is correct. 

''The subject divides itself into two branches: First, the 
natural antagonism of the old system to economic changes ; 
and, second, the effect of the profit principle to minimize if 
not wholly to nullify the benefit of such economic improve- 
ments as were able to overcome that antagonism so far as 
to get themselves introduced. — Now, Florence, tell us what 
there was about the old economic system, the syBtem of pri- 
vate capitalism, which made it constitutionally opix)sed to 
changes in methods." 

*' It was," replied the girl, " the fact that it consisted* of 
independent vested interests without any principle of co- 
ordination or combination, the i*esult being that the eciK 
nomic welfare of every individual or group was wholly 
dependent upon his or its particular vested interest witliout 
regard to others or to the welfare of the whole body." 

"Please bring out your meaning by comparing our 
modern system in the respect you speak of with private 
capitalism." 

."Our system is a strictly integrated one — that is to say, 
no one has any economic inieregnTi'anV jmrtar Junction o f 
the economic organization which is distinct from his inter- 
est in every other part aiid function. His only interest is 
in the greatest possible output of the whole. We have our 
several occupations, but only that we may work the more 

ciently for the common fund. We may become very 
enthusiastic about our s|>ecial pursuit, but as a matter of 
sentiment only, for our economic interests are no more 
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dependent upon our special occupation than upon any other. 
We share equally in the total product, whatever it is." 

*'How does the integrated character of the economic 
system affect our attitude toward improvements or inven- 
tions of any sort in economic processes ? " 

"We welcome them with eagerness. Why should we 
not ? Any improvement of this sort must necessarily re- 
dound to the advantage of every one in the nation and to 
every one^s advantage equally. If the occupation affected 
hy the invention happens to be our particular employment 
we lose nothing, though it should make that occupation 
wholly superfluous. We might in that case feel a little 
sentimental regret over the passing away of old habits, but 
that is all. No one's substantial interests are in any way 
more identified with one pursuit than another. All are in 
the service of the nation, and it is the busiiiess and interest' 
ofThe nation to see tliat every one is provided with other 
work'119 soon as his former occupation becomes uiniecess«'iry 
to tho general weaU Auid under no circumstances is his rale 
of maintenance affected. From its first production every 
improvement in economic processes is therefore an unal- 
loyed blessing to all. The inventor comes bringing a gift of 
greater wealth or leisure in his hand for every one on earth, 
and it is no wonder that the ])eople's gratitude makes his i*e- 
ward the most enviable to be won by a public benefactor." 

*' Now, Florence, tell us in what way the multitude of 
distinct vested interests which made up private capitalism 
operated to produce an antagonism toward economic inven- 
tions and improvements." 

HOW PROQRESS ANTAOONIZED VERTED INTERESTS. 

"As I have said," replied the girl, "everybody's interest 
was wholly confined to and bound up with the particular 
occupation he was engaged in. If he was a capitalist, his 
capital was embarked in it; if he w&s an artisan, his capital 
was tlio knowledge of some particular craft or part of a 
craft, and he depended for his livelihood on the demand for 
the st)rt of work he had learned how to do. Neither as 
onpitjilist or artisan, as employer or employee, had ho any 
economic interest or dependence outside of or larger tlioj: 
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his spociul business. Now, the effect of any new idea, inven- 
I tion, or discovery for economic application is to dis[)ense 
more or less completely with the process formerly used in 
tliat department, and so far to destix>y the economic basis of 
the occu])ations connected with that business. Under our 

• system, as I have said, that means no loss to anybody, but 
j simply a shifting of workers, with a net gain in wealtli or 

• leisure to all; but then it meant ruin to those involve<l in 
the change. The capitalist lost his capital, liis plant, hts 
investments more or less totally, and the workingmen lost 
their means of liveliliood and were thrown on what you 
well calle<l the cold charity of the world — a charity usually 
well below zero; and this loss without any rebate or com- 
pensation whatever from the public at large on account of 
any general benefit that might be received from the inven- 
tion. It was complete. Consequently, the most beneficent 
of inventions was cruel as death to those who had been de- 
{)endent for living or for pi*ofit on the particular cxx;u])a- 

^tions it affected. The capitalists grew gray fi^om fear of 
discoveries which in a day might turn their costly plants to 
old iron fit only for the junkshop, and the iiightmaro of the 
artisan was some machine which should take bi'cad from 
his children's mouths by enabling his employer to dispense 
with his services. 

*' Owing to this division of the economic field into a set 
^-of vested pei-sonal and group interests wholly without co- 
herency or intcgiiiting ido.ji, eiM;h .stjuiding or falling by 
and for itself, every step in the advance of the arts and 
sciences was gained only at the cost of an amount of Iosm 
and ruin to inirticular portions of the conmi unity such as 
/ (svould be wrought by a blight or i>estilence. The march of 
\^ invention was white with the hhuiching bones of innumer- 
uble hecatombs of vic^tims. The spinning jenny replaced 
the spinning wheel, and famine stalked through English 
villages. The railroad supplantetl the stagecoach, and a 
thousand hill towns died while as many sprang up in the 
valleys, and the farmers of the East were pauperized by the 
new agriculture of the West. Petroleum succeeded whale- 
oil, and a hundred seaiiorts withei*ed. Coal and ii'on were 
found in the South, and the gi*ass grew in the streets of the 
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Northern centers of iron-making. Electricity succeeded 
steam, and billions of railixjad property were wiped out 
But what is the use of lengthening a list which might be 
made interminable ? The rule was always the same : every 
imiM)rtant invention brought uncom])ensated disaster to 
some |M)rtion of the iKM)ple. Armies of banknipts, hosts of 
workei's forced into vagabondage, a sea of sulFering of every 
sort, made up the price which our ancestors paid for every 
step of progress. 

** Afterward, when the victims had been buried or put 
out of the way, it was customary with our fathei*s to cele- 
brate these industi*ial triumphs, and on such occasions a 
common quoUition in tlie mouths of the orators was a lino 
of verse to the eH'cct that — 

** Peace hath her victories not less renowned than those of war. 

Tlie orators were not wont to dwell on the fact tliat these 
victones of what they so oddly called peace were usually 
purchased at a cost in human life and suffering quite as 
great as — yes, often greater than — those of so-calle<l war. 
We have all read of Tamerlane's pyramid at Damascus 
made of seventy thousand skulls of his victims. It nwiy l)0 
said that if the victims of the various inventions connt^cttHl 
with the introduction of steam had consented to contribute 
their skulls to a monument in honor of Stevenson or 
Arkwright it would dwarf Tamerlane's into insignificance. 
Tamerlane was a beast, and Arkwright was a genius sent to 
help men, yet tlie hideous juggle of the old-time economic 
system made the benefactor the cause of as much human 
suffering as the brutal conqueror. It was bad enough when 
men stoned and crucified those who came to help them, but 
private capitalism did them a worse outrage still in turning 
the gifts they brought into cuiTses." 

*' And did the workers and the capitalists whose inter- 
ests were tiirciitencd by the pn>gress of invention take prac- 
tical means of resisting that progress and suppressing the 
inventions and the inveiitoi-s ?" 

**They did all they could in that way. If the working- j 
moil had been stnnig enough they would have i)ut an abso- 
lute veto on inventions of any sort tending to diminish the 
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demand for crude liand labor in their respective crafts. As 
it was, they did all it was possible for them to accomplish in 
that direction by trades-union dictation and mob violence ; 
nor can any one blume the |xM)r fellows for resisting to 
the utmost improvements which improved them out of 
the means of livelihood. A machine gun would have been 
scarcely more deadly if turned upon the working-men of that 
day than a labor-saving machine. In those bitter times a 
man thrown out of the employment he had fitted himself 
for might about as well have been shot, and if he were not 
able to get any other work, as so many were not, he would 
have been altogether better off had he been killed in battle 
with the drum and life to cheer him and the hope of a pension 
for his family. Onl y, of course, it was the system of pri vate 
capitalism and notlhe labor-saving machine Wlllclithe work- 
iiigmeh should liave attacked, for with a rational economic 
system the machine would liave been wholly beneficent" 

( " How did the capitalists resist inventions ? " 

*' Chiefly by negative means, though much more effective 
ones than the mob violence which the workingmen used. 
The initiative in everything belonged to the capitalists. No 
inventor could introduce an invention, however exceHeni, 
unless he could get capitalists to take it up, and this usually 
they would not do unless the inventor relinquished to them 
most of his hopes of profit from the discovery. A much 
more important hindrance to the introduction of inventions 
resulted from the fact that those who would be interested in 
taking them up were those already carrying on the business 
the invention applied to, and their interest was in most cases 
to suppress an innovation which threatened to make obso- 
lete the machinery and methods in which their capital was 
invested. The capitalist had to be fully assured not only 
that the invention was a good one in itself, but that it would 
be so profitable to himself ])ersonally as to make up for all 
41 ic damage to his existing capital before he would touch it 
When inventions wholly did away with processes which had 
Ibcen the basis of profit-charging it was often suicidal for the 
Icapitalist to adopt them. If they could not suppress such 
inventions in any other way, it was their custom to buy 

1 Ijiem up and pigeonhole them. After the Revolution there 
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were found euougli of tliese patents which had been bought 
up and pigeonholed in self-protection by tlie capitalists to 
have kept the world in novelties for ten years if nothing^ 
more had been discovere<l. One of the most tragical chap- 1 
ters in the his tory of the old order is made up of the diili- 
culties, rebuffs, and lifelong disappointments which inventors 
had t o cont6 t id With bef o re th xycould geTTlieiFc liggOV crl 
introduced, and the frauds by which in most ca§^ihfiyjwrove{ 

swindled out of the ptvT>n<^nfJ.lmniJlvy ^hfi rfflpi^^li«*g UiiMMAgrh 

whom their introductTon was p l^^i^"*^! Tliese stories seem, 
ffuleed, well-nigh incredible nowadays, when the nation is 
alert and eager to foster and encourage every stirring of the 
inventive spirit, and every one with any sort of new idea 
ciiii command the ollices of the administration without cost 
to safeguard his claim to priority and to furnish him all 
possible facilities of information, material, and appliances 
to perfect his conception." 

'* Considering," said the doctor, '* that these facts as to 
the resistance offered by vested interests to the march of im- 
provement must have been even more obvious to our ances- 
tors tlian to us, how do you account for the belief they seem 
to have sincerely held that private capitalism as a system 
was favorable to invention ?" 

" Doubtless," replied the girl, " it was because they saw 
that whenever an invention was introduced it was under 
the patroiiage of capitalists. This was, of course, necessarily 
so because all economic initiative was confined to the cap!- 
talisls. Our forefathers, observing that inventions when 
introduced at all were introduced through the machinery of 
private capitalism, overlooked the Jtact that usually it was 
only after exhausting its jK)vver as an obstruction to inven- 
tion that capital lent itself ta its advaneeinent They were 
in this respect like children who, seeing the water pouring 
over the edge of a dam and coming over nowhere else, 
should conclude that the dam was an agency for aiding the 
flow of the river instead of being an obstruction which let 
it over only when it could be kept back no longer." 

"Our lesson," said the teacher, "relates in strictness only 
to the economic results of the old onler, but at times the 
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theme siigfgcsts aspects of fonncr sociul conditions too im- 
l)ortiint to |>iiss witliout mention. We huvo seen how ob- 
structive W21S the systinn of vest(Hl interests which underlaid 
private capitali.sm t4> the intnMiuction of improvements and 
inventions in tiie economic field. But there was another 
field in wliich the simie influence was exerted witli effects 
really far more important and disastrous. — Tell us, Flor- 
ence, something of the manner in which the vested interest 
system tendeil to resist the advance of new ideas in the field 
of thoujjht, of morals, science, and ivligion." 

" Previous to the great Revolution," the girl replied, 
*' the highest education not being universal as with us, but 
limited to a small body, the members of this Ixxly, known as 
the learned and professional classes, necessarily became the 
moral and intellectual teachers and leaders of the nation. 
Tliey molded the thoughts of the people, set them their 
standards, and tlirough the control of their minds domi- 
nated their material interests and determined the course of 
civilization. No such )K)wer is now mono|)olized by any 
class, becanso the high level of general education would 
make it impossible for aiiy class of mere men to leml the 
people blindly. Seeing, however, that such a power was 
exercised in that day and limited to so small a class, it was 
a most vital point that this class should be qualified to dis- 
charge so responsible a duty in a spirit of devotion to the 
general weal unbiased by distracting motives. But und^r 
the system of private capitalism, which made every person 
and group economically dependent upon and exclusively 
concerned in the prosperity of the occupation followed by 
himself and his group, this ideal was impossible of attain- 

rment The learned class, the tetichcniL the nrctuihc rs. writera,^ 
and professional men were only tradesmen after all, just 
like the shoemakers and the carpenters, and their welfare 
was absolutely bound up with the demand for the paftfciF] 
lar sets of ideas and d(x;trines they represented and the par- 
ticular sorts of {professional services they got their living J>y 
n>ndering. Each nian*s line of teaching or preaching was 
hteTTsted interest — the means of his livelihooil. Tluit being 
so, the membei'S of the learned and professional class were 
lK>und to be affected by innovations in their departments 
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precisely as shoemakers or cariKJiitei's by inventions affect- 
ing their trades. It necessarily folio wo<l that when any 
new idea was suggested in religion, in medicine, in science, 
in economics, in sociology, and indeed in almost any field of 
thought, the first question which the learned body having 
cliarge of that field and making a living out of it would ask 
iteelf was not whethe r the idea was good and Irue xuidjarouid. 
tend to the geneinil welfare, but how it would immed iately 
and directly affect the"sct of doctrines, tradit.ibns, ajVcTinstitu: 
tibns, with the pi-estige pTj^TucTETIieir ow^i p(^r??(^iial iiiter- 
ests were identified. If it was a new religious conception 
triarTitMnj^iT 'suggested, the clergyman considered, first of 
all, how it would affect his sect and his |)ersona1 st;inding in 
it If it were a new medical ideii, the doctor lusked fii-st how 
it would affect the practice of the school he was identified 
with. If it was a new economic or social theory, then all 
those whose professional capital was their reputation as 
teacliei*s in that branch questioned first how the new idea 
agreed with the doctrines and traditions constituting their 
stock in trade. Now, as any new idea, almost as a matter 
of roui'se, nnist ojierjitc^ to <lis<!redit previous ideas in the 
same field, it followed that the economic self-interest of the 
learned classes would instinctively and almost invariably 
be opjKJsed to reform or advance of thought in their fields. 

" Being human, they were scarcely more to be blamed 
for involuntarily regarding new ideas in their specialties 
with aversion than the weaver or the brickmaker for re- 
sisting the inti*oduction of inventions calculated to take the 
bread out of his nlouth. And yet consider what a tremen- 
dous, almost insurmountable, obstacle to human progress 
was presented by the fact that the intellectual leaders of the 
nations and the moldei-s of the |)eople's thoughts, by their 
economic dependence u|)on vested interests in established 
idciks, wore bijused against i)rogress by the strongest mo- 
tiv^es of self-interest. When we give due thought to the 
significance of this fact, we shall find ourselves wondering 
no lon«;rr at the slow rate of human advance in the p.'ust, 
but rather that there should have been any advance at all." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HOW THE PROFIT SYSTEM NULLIFIED THE BENEFIT OF 

INVENTIONS. 

**The general subject of the liostility of private capital- 
ism to progress/* pursued the teacher, '* divides itself, as I 
said, into two branches. Fii-st, the constitutional antago- 
nism between a system of distinct and^ separate vested in- 
terests and all unsettling changes which, whatever tlieir 
ultimate effect, must be directly damaging to those liileF^' 
ests. We will now ask you, Harold, to take up the second 
branch of the subject — na mely, the effe ct of the profit prin- 
ciple to minimize, if not wholly to nullify, the tSSHeflttCFtho, 
community of such inventions and improvements as were 
able to overcome the antagonism of vested intei*est!i so far lis 
to get themselves introduced. The nineteenth century, in- 
cluding the last quarter of the eighteenth, was marked by 
an astonishing and absolutely unprecedented number of 
great inventions in economic processes. To what was this 
outburst of inventive genius duo ?" 

"To the same cause," repliwT the boy, ** wliich accounts"^ 
for the rise of the democratic movement and the idea b*f / 
himum equality during the same period — that is to say, the r 
dilfusion of intelligence among the masses, which, for the 
Hi-st time becoming somewhat genenil,*multiplie<T ten-thoji- 
sandfold the thinking force of mankind, aiid, in the political 
aspect of the matter, changed the purpose of that thinking 
from the interest of the few to that of the many." 

" Our ancestors," said the teacher, " seeing that this out- 
burst of invention took place under private capitalism, as- 
sumed that there must be something in that system pecul- 
iarly favorable to the genius of invention. Have you any- 
tliing to say on that point beyond what has been said ?" 

"Nothing," replied the boy, "except that by the same 
rule wo ought to give credit to the institutions of royalty, 
nobility, and plutocracy for the democratic idea which 
under their fostering influence during the same period grew 
to flowering in the great Revolution." 

"I tliink that will do on that point" answered the 
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teacher. ** We will now ask you to tell us something more 
particularly of this great i)criocl of invention which began 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century." 

HAROLD STATES THE FACTS. 

**From the times of antiquity up to the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century," said the lad, *' there had been 
almost no progress in the meclianical sciences save as to 
shipbuilding and arms. From 1780, or thereabouts, dates 
the iK^ginning of a scries of discoveries of sources of jwwer, 
and tlicir appliaitiou by. oiacJjdiicry^to econonyc pur^^ 
whTcIT, during the century following, completely revolu- 
tionized the conditions of industry and commerce. Steam 
and coal meant a multiplication of human energy in the 
production of wealth which was almost incalculable. For 
industrial i)urpo8cs it is not too much to say that thoy tnins- 
f()rme<l man from a pygmy to a Titan. These wciv. of 
course, only the greatest factors in a countless variety of 
discoveries by which prodigious economies of labor were 
elFoctcd in every detail of the arts by which human lifejs 
maniiaineil j:nd ministci*ed to. In agriculture, where Na- 
ture, which can not be too much hurried, is a large partner, 
and wherein, therefore, man^s part is less controlling than in 
other industries, it might 1x3 exi)ected that the increase of 
productive energy through human invention would be least. 
Yet 1iere it was estimated that agricultural machinery, as 
most perfectly developed in America, had multiplied some 
fiftiMMifold the product of the individual worker. In most 
sorts of production less directly deixjndent ui)on Nature, in- 
vention during this |)eriod had nmltiplied the efficiency of 
labor in a much greater degree, ranging from fifty and a 
hundnnl-fold to several thousand-fold, one man being able 
to accomplish as much as a small anny in all previous ages." 

" That is to say," said the teacher, ** it would seem that 
while the neetls of the human race had not increased, its 
j)ower to supply those needs had been indefinitely multi- 
plicMl. Tbis pitMligious incre^kse in tlie potency of labor was 
a clear net economic gain for the world, such as the previous 
history of tlie race furnished nothing comparable to. It 
was as if God had given to man his power of attorney in 
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full) to coniinaiul all the foi'ces of the universe to serve him. 
Now, IliiroUl, suppose you liad inei'ely heeu told as much as 
you have told usconocruing the hundredfold multiplication 
of the wealth-producing power of the race which took place 
at this period, and wei*e left, without further information, to 
infer for yourself how great a change for the hetter in the 
condition of mankind would naturally follow, what would 
it seem reasonable to supi)ose ? " 

''It would seem safe to take for granted at the least," 
replied the boy, " that every form of human unhappiness or 
imperfection resulting directly or indirectly from economic 
want would be absolutely banished from the earth. That the 
very meaning of the woixl poverty would have been forgotten 
would seem to be a matter-of-course assum])tion tol>egin with. 
Beyond that we might go on and fancy almost anything in 
the way of universal diffusion of luxury that we pleased. 
The facts given as the biisis of the si^eculation would justify 
the wildest day-di*eams of imiversal happiness, so far as ma- 
terial abundance could directly or indirectly minister to it*' 

"Veiy gotxl, Harold. We know now what to expect 
when you shall go on to tell us what the historical facta 
are as to the degree of impi'ovement in the economic con- 
dition of the mass of the i-ace, which actually did result 
fnmi the great inventions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Take the condition of the mass of the people in 
the advanced countries at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, after they had iKHiu enjoying the benellls of cimiI and 
steam, and the most of the other great inventions for a cen- 
tury, more or less, and comparing it with their condition, 
say, in 1780, give us some idea of the change for the better 
which had taken place in their economic welfai-e. Doubt- 
less it was s<miething marvelous." 

*' It was a subject of nmch nice debate and close figuring," 
replied the boy, '* whether in the most advanced countries 
ihcvG had been, taking one class with another, and disregard- 
ing mere changes in fashions, any real improvement at all 
in the economic bjisis of the great majority of the i)eople." 

"Is it possible that the improvement had been so small 
that there could be a question raised whether there had been 
any at all ? " 
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"Precisely so. As to tlio English people in the nine- 
teenth century, Florence has given us the facts in speaking 
of the effects of foreign connnerce. The English had not 
only a greater foreign commerce than any other nation, but 
had also made earlier and fuller use of the great inventions 
than any other. She has told us that the sociologists of the 
time had no dilTlculty in pi-oving that the economic condi- 
tion of the English people was more wretched in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century than it had been centuries 
previous, before steam had been thought of, and that this 
was equally true of the peoples of the Low Countries, and 
the masse.s of Germany. As to the working masses of Italy 
and Spain, they had been in much better economic condition 
during periods of the Roman Empii-e than they were in the 
nineteenth century. If the French were a little better off in 
tlic nineteenth than in the eighteenth century, it was owing 
wholly to the distribution of land effected by the French 
Kevolution, and in no way to the great inventions." 

** How was it in the United States ? " 

" If America," replietl the lad, ** had shown a notable im- ' 
pn>vement in the condition of the people, it would not Ik5 
necessary to ascribe it to the progi*ess of invention, for the 
wonderful economic op|)ortunitie8 of a new country had I 
given them a vast though necessarily temporary advantage ( 
over other nations. It does not appear, however, that there \ 
was any moi*e agreement of testimony as to whether the I 
condition of the nia.sses had on the whole improved in I 
America than in the Old World. In the last decade of I 
the nineteenth century, with a view to allaying the discon- ( 
tent of the wage-earners and the fanners, which was then 
bejfinninfT to swell to i^evolutionary volume, agents of the 
United States Government published elaborate comparisons 
of wajjes and prices, in which they argued out a small per- 
centage of gain on the whole in the economic condition of 
the American artisans during the century. At this distance 
we can not, of course, criticise these calculations in detail, 
but we may bn.si* a reasonable doubt of the conclusion that 
the condition of the masses had very gi'eatly improved ui)on 
the exis(/»nre of the |N>pular discont(»nt which they were 
published in the vain hope of moderating. It seems safe to 
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assume that the people were better acquainted with their own 
condition than the sociologists, and it is certain that it was 
the growing conviction of tlie American masses during the 
closing decades of the nineteentli century that they were los- 
ing ground economically and in danger of sinking into the 
degraded condition of tlie proletariat and peasantry of the 
ancient and contemporary Euro])ean world. Against the 
lalK)rious tabulations of the aiK>logists of capitalism we may 
lulduce, as far su])erior and more convincing evidence of the 
economic tendency of the American people during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, such signs of the times as 
the growth of beggary and vagabondage to Old World pro- 
portions, the embittered i*evolts of the wage-earners which 
kept up a constant industrial war, and finally the condi- 
tion of bankruptcy into which the farming population was 
sinking." 

**That will do as to that point," said the teacher. "In 
such a comparison as this small margins and nice points of 
dilFei*ence ai*e impertinent. It is enough that if the indefi- 
nite multiplication of man's wealth-pixHlucing'' power l3fy 
inventive progi'ess had been dcvelojied and distributed witlx. 
any degi-ee of intelligence for the general interest* poverty^ 
would have disappeai*ed and comfort if not luxury have be^ 
come the universal condition. This being a fact as plain 
and large as the sun, it is needless to consider the liai) 
splitting debates of the economists ns to whether the condi 
tion of this or that chuss of the masses in this or that country 
was a grain l>etter or two grains worse than it had been. It 
is enough ft)r the puiT>ose of the argument (hat nolnnly an}'- 
whei*e in any country ])iHit(?nded that there luul been an im- 
provement noticeable enough to make even a beginning 
towai*d that complete transformation in the human condi- 
tion for the l>etter, of which the great inventions b}' iniivei*sal 
admission had containc<l the full and immediate promise 
and potency. 

** And now tell us, Harold, what our ancestor hiul to say 
as to this astonishing fact — a fact more nmrvelons than the 
grtMit inventions themselves, namely, their failure to prove 
of any considei*able beneilt to mankind. Surely a phenome- 
non at once so amazing in itself and involving so prodigious 
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a defeat to the liopes of human happiness must have set a 
world of rational beings to speculating in a very impassioned 
way as to what the explanation might be. One would sup- 
pose that the facts of this failure with which our ancestors 
were confronted would have been enough to convince them 
that there must be something radically and horribly wrong 
about any economic system which was responsible for it or 
had permitted it, and that no further argument would have 
been wanted to induce them to make a radical change in it" 
"One would think so, certainly,'^ said the boy, "but it 
did not seem to occur to our great-gitind fathers to hold 
their economic system to any res|K>nsibility for the result 
As we have seen, they recognized, however they might dis- 
\n\iv. ns to i>crcon(a»^cs, that the grwit inventions hml failed 
to make any notable improvement in Uie human conditi<m, 
but tlicy never seemed to get so far as to inquire seriously 
why this was so. In the voluminous works of the econo- 
mists of the period we find no discussions, much less any 
attempt to explaui, a fact which to our view absolutely over- 
shadows all the other features of the economic situation be- 
fore the Revolution. And the strangest thing about it all 
is that their failure to derive any benefit worth speaking of 
from the progress of invention in no way seemed to dampen 
the enthusiasm of our ancestors about the inventions. They 
seemed fairly intoxicated with the pride of their achieve- 
ments, barren of benefit as they had been, and their day 
dreams were of further discoveries that to a yet more amazing j 
degree should put the forces of the universe at their disposal. / 
None of them api>arently paused to reflect that though Goil 
might empty his trejisure house for their benefit of its every 
secret of use and of power, the race would not be a whit the 
l)ottor off for it unless they devised some economic machin- 
ery by which these discoveries might be made to serve the 
general welfare more effectually than they had done before. 
Tlicy do not seem to have realized that so long as poverty 
remaine<l, every new invention which multiplied the power 
of wealth production was but one more charge in the indict- 
ment against their economic system as guilty of an imbe- ^ 
cility as great as its iniquity. They ap|K;ar to have wholly 
overlooked the fact that until their mighty engines should 
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be devoted to increasing human welfare they were and 
would continue mere curious scientific t4>ys of no more real 
worth or utility to the race than so many ]mrti<uilarly in- 
genious jumping- jacks. This cnize for nioitt and more and 
ever gi*eater and wider inventions for economic purposes, 
cou|)led with apparent complete indifference as to whether 
mankind derived any ultimate l>enelit from them or not, 
can only be understooil by regiirding it as one of those 
strange epidemics of insane excitement which have been 
known to affect whole populations at certain i)eriods, esi>e- 
cially of the middle ages. Rational explanation it has none/' 
**You may well sjiy so," exclaimed the tt^^icluT. ^Of 
what use indeed was it that coal had been discovered, when 
there were still as many fireless homes as ever? Of what 
use was the machinery by which one man could weave as 
much cloth as a thousand a century l)efore when there were 
as many raggeil, shivering Innnan beings as ever ? Of what 
use was the machinery by which the American farmer could 
pro<lucc a dozen times as much f<KKl as his grsuidfather when 
there Avcre more cases of starvation and a larger pi"ojH)r- 
tion of half- fed and badly fed i)eople in the country than 
ever bcfoi-e, and hordes of homeless, des])ei*ate vagabonds 
ti'avei'siMl the land, l>egging for bvaiul at every door ? They 
had invented sti»unshi})s, these ancestors of ours, that were 
mirsicles, but tluiir main business was transjiorti ng pimi)ers 
fnmi lands where they hiul })een beggare<l in spite of lalnir- 
Kjiving ma(*hin(Ty lo n(iw<^r lands wh(»ix\ aftc^r a sli(»rt simu'c, 
tliey would inevitably Ihj iM^ggared again. About the mid- 
dle of the ninetticnth century the world went wild over the 
invention of the sewing-machine and the burden it was to 
lift from the shoulders of the race. Yet, fifty years after, 
the business of garment-making, which it had l>ecn exjiectetl 
to iiwolutionize for the iKjtter, had become a slavery both in 
America and Europe which, under the name of the *sweiit- 
ing syst4im,' scandalized even that tough generation^ They 
had lucifer matches instead of flint and steel, kei*osene and 
electricity instead of candles and whale-oil, but the s}>ecta- 
cles of squalor, misery, and degi*adation u|M>n which the 
improved light shone were the same and only looke<l the 
worse for it What few beggars there had been in America 
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in the first quarter of the nineteenth century went afoot, 
while in the lost quarter they stole their transportation on 
trains drawn by steam en^nes, but there were fifty times 
as many beggars. The world traveled sixty miles an hour 
instead of live or ten at the beginning of the century, but 
it had not gained an inch on poverty, which clung to it as 
the shadow to the racer." 

HELEN GIVES THE EXPLANATION OF THE FACTS. 

** Now, Helen," pursued the teacher, " we want you to 
explain the facts that Harold has so clearly brought out 
We want you to tell us why it was that the economic con- 
dition of Immanity derived but a barely i>erceptible advan- 
Uige at most, if indeed any at all, from an inventive progress 
wliicli by its indefinite multiplication of productive energy 
should by every rule of reason have completely transformed 
for tlie better the economic condition of the race and wholly 
banished want from eartli. What was there about the old 
system of private capitalism to account for 9^ fiasco so ti-e- 
niendous ? " 

" It was the oi)eration of the profit principle," replied the 
girl Helen. 

** Plea.se proceed with the explanation." 

** Tlic great economic inventions which Harold has been 
talking almut," said the girl, " were of the class of what 
weix? ciilled labor-saving machines and devices — tliat is to 
sjiy, they enabled one man to produce more than before 
with the s:ime hilM)r, or t^) pixxluce the same as l)eforc with 
h»ss hdK)r. Under a collective mlministration of industry 
in the equal general inteiT«t like ours, the effect of any such 
invention would 1>e to incre^ise the total output to be shared 
equally among all, or, if the people preferred and so voted, 
the output would remain what it was, and the saving of 
labor be appropriat>cd as a dividend of leisure to be equally 
enjoyed by all. But under the old system there wa.s, of 
com-se, no rolle<'tivc admiiiistnition. Capitalists were the 
adiiiinistnitors, being the only i)er8ons who were able to 
carry on extensive ojierations or take the initiative in eco- 
nomic enterprises, and in what they did or did not do they 
had no ifgai-d to the public interest or the general gain, but 
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to their own profit only. The «)nly niotivo which could in- 
«luce u ciipitaiist to uilopt an invention was the idea of in- 
creasing his profits either hy getting a larger product at the 
Siinie lahor cost, or else glutting the same product at a ro- 
dnoed lahor cost We will take the first case. Suppose a 
capitiilist in adopting lahor-saving machinery calculated to 
ket^p all his former employees and make his profit hy get- 
ting a larger protluct with the same lahor cost. Now, when 
a ca)>italist pi\>posed to increase his output without the aid of 
a machine he had to hire more workers, who must he (laid 
wages to he afterwiu*d expended in purchasing pnxlucts in 
the market In this case, for every increase of product there 
wiLs some increase, -alt hough not at all an equal «Mie, in the 
huying iiower of the cimimunity. But when the capitalist in- 
creastni his output hy the aid of machinery', with no increase 
in the number of workers employed, there was no correspond- 
ing inoreaise of purchasing |M)wer on the imrt of the commu- 
nity t4> set off against the increase<l pnxiuct A certain 
amount of purchasing ))ower went indeetl. in wages to the 
mivhanii*s who ctHistructe^l the hilM>r-s»:iving msurhiiics. hui 
it Wiis small in conipsiris4>n with tlie increase in the out|Hii 
which the capitalist expei*ted to make hy meauis of the ma- 
chinery, otherwise it would have been no object to him to 
buy the machine. The increased product would therefore 
tend directly to glut yet nu>re the always glutted nmrket ; 
and if any c*onsiderable number of capitalists sliould intro- 
dui*c machinery in the some way, the glut would become 
intensitieil into a crisis and general stoppage of proiluction. 

" In onicr to avert or minimize such a disaster, the capi- 
tal Lsts i*t»u Id take one or two ctmrsi'Sw They could, if thc-y 
ch(KNi\ retluiv the |>rice of their increased nuichine iftroiiuct 
so that the pun^liasing power of the community, which luul 
ivmaineil statiomiry, could take it up at least as nearly as it 
had taken up the lesser quantity of higher-priced product 
)>efi»re the machinery was intr%xiuced. But if the capitalists 
did this, they WiHild derive no additional pr\>fit whatever 
fr%>m tlic luloptiou of the machinery, the whole benefit 
g\>ing to the community. It Ls s^*arcely m*ccss;try tossiy tluit 
thi2> w;is ni>t what the capitalists were in biidineK:> ftnr. Tlie 
other course before them wa^i to keep thtrir product where 
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it was before introducing the machine, and to realize tlicir 
proQt by discharging the workers, thus saving on the labor 
cost of the output Tliis was the coui'sc most commonly 
Uiken, because the glut of goods was gcnei-ally so thi*eaten- 
ing that, except wlien inventions opened up wlioUy new 
fiekls, capitalists were careful not greatly to increase out- 
puts. For example, if the machine enabled one man to do 
two men's work, the capitalist would discharge lialf of his 
force, put the saving in lalx^r cost in liis i>ocket, and still 
j>ix)duce as many goods as ever. Moreover, there was an- 
other advantage about this plan. The dischai'ged workera 
swelled the numbers of the unemployed, who wei-e under- 
bidding one another for the opjKjrtunity to work. The in- 
creased dosj)cr:vtion of this comjietition made it possible 
presently for the capitalist to reduce the wages of the half 
of his former force which he still retained. That was theN 
usual result of the introduction of labor-saving machinery : / 
I First, the discharge of workers, then, after more or less time,/' 
reduco<l wages for those who were retained. 

** If I understand you, then," said the teacher, " the effect 
of labor-saving inventions was either to increase the pi*od- 
iict without any corresponding increase in the purchasing 
power of the community, thereby aggravating the glut of 
goo<ls. or else to positively decrease the purchasing power of 
the conununity, through discharges and wage reductions, 
while the product remained the same as before. That is to 
Siiy, the net result of labor-saving nuichinery was to increase 
the dilFerence between the |)ixxluction and consumption of 
the community which i*emained in the hands of the capital- 
ists as profit.'* 

*' Pi'ocisely so. The only motive of the capitalist in in- 
intixxlucing labor-saving machinery was to retain as prolit 
a larger share of the product than before by cutting down 
the shai*e of laljor — that is to say, labor-saving machinery 
which should have banished jKJvei-ty from the world became 
tlio means under the prf)lit system of ini|>overislung the 
mnssrs more mpidly than over." 

" But did not tlio coni|N*tition among the capitiilist.s com- 
]H*1 thorn to sjiorilioo a part of those inoronsod jiniliLs in re- 
ductions of prices in oixler to get rid of their goods i " 
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*' Undoubtedly ; but such reductions in price would not 
increase the consuming power of the people except when 
taken out of profits, and, as John explained to us this morn- 
ing, when capitalists were forced by comi)etition to reduce 
their prices they saved their proHt^si as long as possible by 
making up for the reductions in price by debasing the qual- 
ity of the goods or cutting down wages until the public and 
tlie wage-earners could t>c cheated and squeezed no longer. 
Then only did they begin to sacrifice pi*otits, and it was then 
too late for tlie im|)overished consumers to res])ond by in- 
creasing consumption. It was always, as John told us, in 
the countries where the i>eople were iKx>rest that the prices 
were lowest, but without benefit to the people.'' 

THE AMERICAN FARMER AND MACHINERY. 

"And now," said the teacher, **I want to ask you some- 
thing about the effect of labor-saving inventions upon a 
class of so-called capitalists who made up the grreater half 
of the American i)eople — I mean the fanners. In so far 
as they owned tlieir farms and tools, however encuml)ered 
by debts and mortgages, they were technically capitalists, 
although themselves quite iis pitiable victims of the capital- 
ists as were the proletarian artisans. The agricultural Ial>or- 
saving inventions of the nineteenth century in America 
were something simply marvelous, enabling, as we have 
heen told, one man to do the work of fifteen a century before. 
Nevertheless, the American farmer was going straight to 
the dogs all the while these inventions were being intro- 
duced. Now, how do you account for that? Why did 
not the farmer, as a sort of capitalist, pile up his profits on 
lalK>r-s]iving machinery like the other capitalists ?*' 

"As I have sjiid," replied the girl, "the profits made by 
labor-Siiving machinery resulted from the increased produc- 
tiveness of the labor employed, thus enabling the capitalist 
either to turn out a greater product with the same lalK>r cost 
or an equal product with a less labor cost, the workers sup- 
planted by the machine being discharged. The amount of 
profits made was therefore deiKiiulent on the scale of the 
business carried on — that is, the number of workers em- 
ployed and the consequent figure which labor cost made in 
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tlie business. When farming was carried on upon a very 
large scale, as were the so-called bonanza farms in the United 
States of that period, consisting of twenty to thirty thousand 
acres of land, the capitalists conducting them did for a time 
make great profits, which were directly owing to the labor- 
saving agricultural machines, and would have been impos- 
sible without them. These machines enabled them to put 
a greatly increased product on the market with small 
increase of labor cost or else the same product at a great 
decrease of labor cost But the mass of the American farm- 
ers operated on a small scale only and employed very little 
labor, doing largely their own work. They could tlicrcfore 
make little profit, if anj', out of labor-saving machinery by 
di.schurging employees. The only way they could utili/x) it 
was not by cutting down the expense of their output but 
by increasing the amount of the output through the in- 
creased elliciency of their own labor. But seeing that there 
had been no increase meanwhile in the purchasing ))ower 
of the community at large, there was no more money de- 
mand for their products than before, and consequently if 
the general body of farmers through labor-saving machinery 
increased their output, they could dispose of the greater ag- 
gregate only at a reduced price, so that in the end they 
^ would get no more for the greater output than for the less. 
Indeed, they would not get so much, for the effect of even a 
small surplus when held by weak capitalists who could not 
keep it back, but must press for sale, had an effect to reduce 
the market price quite out of proportion to the amount of 
the surplus. In the United States the mass of these small 
farmers was so great and their pressure to sell so desperate 
that in the latter jmrt of the century they destroyed the mar- 
ket not only for themselves but finally even for the great 
capitalists who conducted the great farms.'' 

" The conclusion is, then, Helen," said the teacher, '* that 
the net effect of labor-saving machinery upon the mass of 
small farmers in the United States was ruinous. '' 

"Undoubtedly," replied the girl. "This is a case in 
which the historical facts absolutely confirm the rational 
theory. Thanks to the pix)fit system, inventions which 
multiplied the productive power of the farmer fifteen fold 
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inude :i bankrupt of liiiii, and so long as the pi'oflt system 
was retained thoi*e was no help for him." 

** Wei*o farmers the only class of small capitalists who 
were injured rather than heli)od by labor-saving machinery ?*^ 

'* The rnle was the same for ail small capitalists whatever 
business they were engaged in. Its basis, as I have said, 
Avas the fact that the advantage to be gained by the capital- 
ists f i"om introducing~Tabbr-saviTig niaehinery was in pro- 
I>ortioii to the amount of labor which the machinery enablecl 
tliem to dispense with — that is to say, was dependent upon the 
scale of their business. If the scale of the capitalists oi)cra- 
tions was so small that he could not make a large saving in re- 
duced labor cost by intinxlucing machinery, then the intixxluc- 
tion of such machinery put him at a crushing disadvantage as 
cimipared with larger capitalists. Labor-saving machinery 
was in this way one of the most ]H)tent of the influences 
which towaiil the close of the nineteenth century made it 
impossible for the small capitalists in any field to compete 
with the great ones, and heliied to concentrate the economic 
dominion of the world in few and ever fewer hands." 

"' Suppose, Helen, that the Revolution had not come, that 
labor-saving machinery had continued to be invented as fast 
as ever, and that the consolidation of the gi*eat capitalists' 
interests, already foreshadowed, had been completed, so that 
the waste of profits in com])etition among themselves had 
ceased, what would have been the I'esult ?" 

"In that case,'* replied tlie girl," all the wealth that had 
been wasted in commercial rivalry would have been ex- 
pended in luxury in addition to what had been formerly so 
eKi)ended. Thc new machinery year by year would have 
gone on making it possible for a smaller and ever smaller 
fraction of the population to produce all the necessaries for 
the sup|K>rt of mankind, and the rest of the world, includ- 
ing the great mass of the workers, would have found em- 
ployment in unproductive lal)or to provide the materials of 
luxury for the rich or in i)ersonal services to them. Tlie 
world Avould thus come to l>e divided into three classes : a 
master caste, very limited in numbers ; a vast body of unpro- 
ductive workers employed in ministering to the luxury and 
pomp of the master caste ; and a small body of strictly pro- 
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(luctive workers, which, owing to the jierfection of nia- 
chiiiery, would be able to provide for the needs of all. It 
is needless to say that all save the masters would be at the 
mininmm point as to means of subsistence. Decaying em- 
pires in ancient times have often presented such 8i)ectacles 
of imi>erial and aristocratic splendor, to the supply and 
maintenance of which the labor of starving nations was 
devoti^d. But no such spectacle ever presented in the past 
would have been comparable to that which the twentieth 
century would have witnessed if the great Revolution had 
permitted private capitalism to complete its evolution. In 
former ages the great mass of the population has been 
necessarily employed in prtnluctive labor to supply the 
needs of the world, so that the {)ortion of the working force 
available for the service of the jwrnp and pleasures of the 
masters as unproductive laborers has always been relatively 
small. But in the plutocratic empire we are imagining, the 
genius of invention, through labor-saving machinery, would 
have enabled the masters to devote a greater proportion of 
the subject ])opulation to the direct service of their state and 
luxury than had been possible under any of the historic 
desi)otisms. The abliorrent spectacles of men enthroned as 
g(Kls above abject and worshiping masses, which Assyria, 
Egypt, Persia, and Rt>me exhibited in their day, would have 
been eclipsed." 

**That will do, Helen," said the teacher. "With your 
testimony we will wind up our review of the economic 
system of j)rivate cajiitalism which the great Revolution 
abolisheil forever. Tliei-e are of course a multitude of other 
as|K*cts and branches of the subject which we might take 
up, but the study would be as unprofitable as depressing. 
We have, I think, covered the essential ])oints. If you un- 
doi*stand why and how profits, rent, and interest operated to 
limit the ronsuniTng^rower of mosl'oflTie community to a 
fractional part of its prtKluctive jKiwer, thereby in tu rn co r- 
ros|K>TiittTTgty rrtT>1>tf nL^'ttic~tattef:T<5ll haW thoT )i)en secret 
of the iM»vrHy of {\w world In^foi-e the Rxn^dution, an d of 
the im|)ossibiIity of any imiN^rtant or lasting improvement 
fi*om any source whatever in the economic circumstances 
of mankind, until ajid iiiiless private capitalism, of which 
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the proBt system witli rent' and interest were necessary and 
inseparable parts, should be put an end to." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I REOBIVB AN OVATION. 

" And now," the teacher went on, glancing at the gallery 
wliere the doctor and I had been sitting unseen, '' I have u 
great surprise for you. Among those who have listened to 
your recitation to-day, both in the foi*enoon and afternoon, 
has been a certain i)ersonage Avhose identity you ought to 
be able to infer when I say that, of all jiersons now on 
earth, he is absolutely the one best able, and the only one 
fully able, to judge how accurate your portrayal of nine- 
teenth-century conditions has been. Lest the knowledge 
should disturb your equanimity, I have i*efi*aincd from U»ll- 
ing you« until the pi*esent moment, that we have present 
with us this afternoon a no less distinguished visitor than 
Julian West, and that with great kindness he has consented 
to permit me to present you to him." 

I had assented, rather reluctantly, to tlie teacher*s re- 
quest, not being desiix)us of exi>osing myself unnecessarily 
to curious stalling. But I had yet to make the acquaintance 
of twentieth-century boys and girls. When they came 
around me it was easy to see in the wistful eyes of the girls 
and the moved faces of the boys how deeply their imagina- 
tions were stirred by the suggestions of my presence among 
them, and how far their sentiment was fnnn one of connnon 
or frivolous curiosity. The interest they showed in me 
was so wholly and delicately sympathetic that it could not 
have offended the most sensitive temi)enunent. 

This had indeed been the attitude of all the i)ersons 
of mature years whom I had met, but I had scarcely ex- 
pected the same considerateness from school childi-en. I 
had not, it seemed, sulliciently allowed for the influence 
upon manners of the atmosphere of n^liuement which sur- 
rounds the child of to-day from the cradle. These young 
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people had never seen coarseness, rudeness, or binisqueness 
on the part of any one. Their conUdeneo had never been 
abused, their synipatliy wounded, or their suspicion excited. 
Having* never imagined such a thing as a x>erson R<x;ially 
suiHjrior or inferior to themselves, they had never learned 
but one sort of manners. Having never had any occiusion 
to create a false or deceitful impression or to accomplish 
anything by indirection, it was natural that they should 
not know what affectation was. 

Truly, it is these secondary consequences, these moi'al 
and social reactions of economic equality to create a noble 
atmosphere of human intercourse, that, after all, have been 
the greatest contribution which the principle has made to 
human happiness. 

At once I found myself talking and jesting with the 
young i)copIe as easily as if I had always known them, and 
what with their interest in what I told them of the old-time 
schools, and my delight in their naive comments, an hour 
slipped away unnoticed. Youth is always inspiring, and 
the atmosphere of these fresh, beautiful, ingenuous lives was 
like a wine bath. 

Florence 1 Esther I Helen 1 Marion! Margaret! George I 
Robert 1 Harold I Paul ! — Never shall I forget that group of 
star-eyed girls and splendid lads, in whom I first made ac- 
quaintance with the boys and girls of the twentieth century. 
Can it be that God sends sweeter souls to earth now that the 
world is so much fitter for them ? 



CHAPTER XXX. 

WHAT UNIVEItSAL CULTURE MEANS. 

It was one of those Indian summer afternoons when it 
seems sinful waste of opportunity to spend a needless hour 
within. Being in no sort of hurry, the dw.tor and I char- 
tered a motor-carriajjfe for two at tlie next st;ition, and 
set forth in the general direction of home, indulging our- 
selves in as many deviations fix>m the route as pleased our 
17 
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fancy. Presently, as we rolled noiselessly over the smooth 
sti-eets, leaf-strewn from the bordering colonnades of trees, 
I began to exclaim about the precocity of school children 
who at the age of thirteen or fourteen were able to handle 
themes usually reserved in my day for the college and uni- 
versity. This, however, the doctor made light of. 

"Political economy," he sxiid, "fnmi the time the world 
adopted the plan of equal sharing of labor and its results, 
iMicame a science so simple that any child who knows 
the pi*oper way to divide an apple with his little brothers 
has mastered the secret of it Of course, to point out the 
fallacies of a false political economy is a very simple 
matter also, when one has only to compare it with tlio 
true one. 

"As to intellectual precocity in general," pursued the 
doctor, " I do not think it is pai'ticularly noticeable in our 
children as compared with those of your day. We certainly 
make no effort to develop it. A bright school child of 
twelve in the nineteenth century would proliably not com- 
pai-c badly as to acquirements with the avemge twelve-year- 
old in our schools. It would Ih) as you compared them ten 
yeai's later that the difference in the educational systems 
would show its effect. At twenty -one or twenty- two the 
average youth would probably in your day have been little 
more advanced in education than at fourteen, having prol>- 
ably left scjhool for the factory or farm at about that age or 
a couple of years later unless |)erhaps he happened to be 
one of the children of the rich minority. The correspond- 
ing child under our system would have continued his or her 
education without break, and at twenty-one have acquired 
what you used to call a college education." 

" The extension of the educational machinery necessary 
to provide the higher education for all must have l>een 
enormous," I said. " Our primary-school system pi*ovided 
the rudiments for nearly all children, but not one in twenty 
went as far as the grammar school, not one in a hundre<t as 
far as the high school, and not one in a thousiind ever saw 
a college. The gi^eat universities of my day — ITarvanl, Yale, 
and the rest — must have become small cities in order to re- 
ceive the students flocking to them." 
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" Tlicy would need to be very large cities certainly," re- 
plied the doctor, " if it were a question of their undertaking" 
the higher education of our youth, for every year we gradu- 
ate not tlie thousands or tens of thousands that made up 
your annual grist of college graduates, but millions. For 
tliat very reason — that is, the numbers to be dealt with — we 
can have no centers of the higher education any more than 
you had of tlie primary education. Every community has 
its university just as fonnerly its common schools, and has 
in it more students from the vicinage tlian one of your 
great universities could collect witli its drag net from the 
ends of the cartli." ** 

*' But does not tlie reputation of particular teachers attract 
students to s[)ecial univei-sities ? " 

'* That is a matter easily provided for," replied the doctor. 
The perfection of our telephone and electroscoi)e systems 
makes it possible to enjoy at any distance the instruction of 
an}' teacher. One of mucli popularity lectures to a million 
pupils in a wliisper, if ho hap|)en8 to be hoarse, much easier 
than one of your professors could talk to a class of fifty 
when in good voice." 

'* Really, dixitor," said I, ** there is no fact about your 
civilization that seems to open so many vistas of possibility 
and solve beforehand so many possible difliculties in the 
arrangement and operation of your social system as this 
u niversality^ of cultur e. I am bound to say that notliing 
that is rational seems impossible Tn tTie way of social adjust- 
ments when once you assume the existence of that condi- 
tion. My own con tern iwraries fully recognized in theory, 
as you know, the iniix)rUince of |Kipular education to secure 
good government in a democracy ; but our system, which 
barely at best taught the mas.ses to spell, was a farce indeed 
compared with the popular education of to-day." 

" Necessiirily so," replie<l the doctor. "The basis of 
education is economic, requiring as it does the maiutciiauco 
of the pupil without economic return during the educa- 
tional |>eriod. If the education is to amount to anything, 
that |)eri<Kl must cover the years of childhood and ado- 
l(»scence to the age of at least twenty. That involves a very 
large exjienditure, which not one jKirent in a thousand was 
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ublo U) supi)ort in your day. The state niiglit Imve assumed 
it, of course, but tliat would have amounted to the rich sup- 
l)ortiii^ the children of the p<M>r, and natunilly they would 
not hear to that, at least beyond the primary gi*:ules of edu- 
cation. And even if theiH) had been no money question, the 
rich, if they IioikmI to ixitiiin their iK)wer, would have been 
ci*azy to provide for the masses destined to do their dirty 
work — a cultui*e which would have made them social rel>e]s. 
For these two reasons your econotnic system was incom- 
patible with any popular eilucation worthy of the lumie. 
j On th e other h gnd^ tl i v "'"^'t ^ffn»^ .>f nnr^i»/.iii;/> /^noijfy ^ ^ q 

in pn)YJj[e^equal educjitional advantages for all a nd the best 
♦ ,) ift fl opuminity couiy^a ft'ord. UllO Of the h)6st interesting 
chapters in the history of the Revolution is that which tells 
how at once after the new order was establishetl the young 
men and women under twenty-one yeai-s of age who luul 
l>een working in iields or ftictories, [lerhaps since childh<MKi, 
left their work and i)oured back into the schools and col- 
leges as fast as ruom could be made for them, so that they 
might as far as i>ossible repair their early, loss. All alike 
recognized, now that education bad been made economically 
|M)ssible for all, that it was tbe gi*eatest boon the new order 
had brought It i*ecorded also in the boolcs that not only 
the youth, but the men and women, and even the elderly 
who had been withtmt educational advantages, devoted all 
the lei.sure left from their industrial duties to making up, 
so far i\H possible, for their lack of earliiu* advantages, that 
they might not be too much ashamed in the presence of a 
rising generation to be composed altogether of college 
graduates. 

'*ln speaking of our educational system as it is at pres- 
ent," the doctor went on, '* I should guard ytm against the 
possible mistake of supposing that the coui*se which ends at 
twenty-one c(mipletes the educational curriculum of the 
("average individual. On the contrary, it is only the re- 
• quired minimum of culture which scnnety insists that all 
youth shall receive during their minority to make them 
■ barely lit for citizenship. We should consider it a very 
i meager education indeed that ended there. As we look at 
'' it, the graduation fi*om the schools at the attainment of ma- 
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jority means merely tliat the ^nuluate lias reached an ago 
at which he can be presumed to be competent and has the 
right as an adult to carry on his further education without 
the guidance or compulsion of the state. To provide means 
for this end the nation maintains a vast system of what you 
would call elective i)ost-gi'aduate courses of study in every 
branch of science, and these are open freely to every one 
to the end of life to be pursued as long or as briefly, as con- 
stantly or as intermittently, as profoundly or suixirficially, 
as desired. 

"The mind is really not fit for many most important 
branches of knowledge, the taste for them does not awake, 
and the int<^^llcct is not able to grasp them, until mature life, 
when a month of application will give a comprehension of 
a subject which years would have been wasted in trying to 
impart to a youth. It is our idea, so far as possible, to jwst- 
pone the serious study of such branches to the post-graduate 
schools. Young people nmst get a smattering of things in 
genenil, but i-eally theirs is not the time of life for ardent 
and effective study. If you would see enthusiastic students^ 
to whom the pui*suit of knowledge is the greatest joy of life 
you nmst seek them among the middle-aged fathers and 
mothers in the post-graduate schools. ^ 

*' For the proper use of the^e opportunities for the life- 
long pursuit of knowledge we find the leisure of our lives, 
which seems to you so ample, all too small. And yet that . 
leisure, vast as it is, with half of every day and half off 
every year and the whole latter half of life sacred to per- L 
sonal uses — even the aggregate of these great spaces, grow- 
ing greater wnth every labor-saving invention, which are 
reserved for the higher uses of life, would seem to us of 
little value for intellectual culture, but for a condition com- 
manded by almost none in your day bu fLrtf c ut ii d U t all b yf ^ 
our institutions. I mean the moral atmosphere of serenity U^ 
resulting fi'om an absblule Tixy<lom of mi nd fi'om <listurl)fn^ 
anxieties and carking cares concerning our material welfare 
orfhat of those dear tr> us. Onr economic sysli^m puts us 
in a position wTiere we can follow Christ's maxim, so imjios- 
sible for you, to * take no thought for the morrow%' You 
must not understand, of course, that all our people are stu- 
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dents or pliilosoplicrs, but you may uuderstund thai we aro 
more or less assiduous and systematic students and school- 
goers all our lives." 

" Really, doctor," I said, " I do not rememl)er that you 
have ever told mo anything that has suggested u more com- 
plete and striking contrast between your age and mine than 
this al)out the persistent and growing development of the 
purely intellectual interests through life. In my day there 
was, after all, only six or eight yeai'S* difference in the dura- 
tion of the intellectual life of the i)oor man ^s son drafted into 
the factory at fourteen and the more fortunate youth's who 
went to college. If that of the one stoppe<l at fourteen, that 
of the other ceased about as completely at twenty-one or 
twenty-two. Instead of being in a positi(m to l>egin his 
real education on gi*aduatingfix>m college, thai event meaiiT 
the close of it for the average student, and was the htgli- 
water mark of his life, so far as concerned the culture ails' 
knowledge of the scriences and humanities. Iirthese respecls 
the average college man never afti^rward knew so much as 
on h is graduation day . Ft>r immediately thei-eafter, linT^ 
N of the richest class, he must needs plunge into llie turmoil 

and strife of business life and engage in the struggle fortho 
material means of existence. Whether he failed or suc- 
ceeded, made little difference as to the effect to stunt and 
wither his intellectual life. He had no time and could com- 
mand no thought for anything else. If he failed, or bai-ely 
avoided failure, iKTiwtual anxiety ate out his heart; and if 
he succeeded, his success usually made him a grosser and 
more hopelessly self-satislled materialist than if ho had 
failed. There was no hoiH) for his mind or soul either 
way. If at the end of life his efforts had won him a little 
breathing space, it could be of no high use to him, for the 
spiritual and intellectual parts had become atrophied from 
disuse, and were no longer capable of resjjonding to op- 
portunity. 

"And this apology for an existence," said the doctor, 
"was the life of those whom you counted most fortunate 
and most successful— of those who wei*e reckoned to have 
won the ])rizes of life. Can you be sun)rised that wo look 
back to tiie gruHi Revolution as a sort of second creation of 
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man, inasmuch as it added the conditions of an adequate 
mind and soul life to tlie bare physical existence under 
more or less agreeable conditions, which was about all the 
life tiie most of human beings, rich or poor, had up to that 
time known ? The effect of the struggle for existence in 
arresting, with its engrossments, the intellectual develop- 
ment at the very threshold of adult life would have been 
disastrous enough had the character of the struggle been 
morally unobjectionable. It is when we come to consider 
that the struggle was one which not only p revented mental 
culture, but w as utte rly witlieringto the morarTifc^ that 
we nnty realTze the unfortunate condition of tlie race be- 
fore the Revolution. Youth is visited with noble aspirations 
and high dreams of duty and perfection. It 'sees the world 
as it should be, not as it is; and it is well for the race if the 
institutions of society are such as do not offend these moral 
enthusiasms, but rather tend to conserve and develop them 
through life. This, I think, we may fully claim the modern 
social order does. Thanks to an economic system which 
illustrates the highest ethical idea' in all its workings, the 
youth going forth into the world finds it a practice school 
for all the moralities. He finds full room and scope in its 
duties and occupations for every generous enthusiasm, 
every unselfish aspiration he ever cherished. He can not 
IH>ssibly have formed a moral idea higher or completer 
than that which dominates our industrial and connnercial 
order. 

" Youth was as noble in your day as now, and dreamed 
the same great dreams of life's possibilities. But when the 
young man went forth into the world of practical life it was 
to find his dreams mocked and his ideals derided at every 
turn. He found himself compelled, whether he would or 
not, to take partrtrnrftghrtgjjm;^^^^ 
tion of success was to put his ethics on the shelf and cut the 
acquaintance of tllff 'conscience. ' Tbu had varibuiTerms 
wiili which to cfescribe the proc^ whereby the young man, 
n;luctantly laying aside his ideals, accepted the conditions 
of the sordid struggle. You described it as a 'learning to 
take the world Jis it is,' * getting over romantic notions,' 
MMM*(>ming practical,' and all that In fact, it wais nothing 
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I more nor less than th^ r1rbniii1iiii| f ii iiim] Is tliat too 
Unuch to say ? 

'' It is no more than the truth, and wo all knew it," I 
answered. 

" Thank God, that day is over forever I Tlie father need 
now no longer instruct the son in cynicism lest he should 
fail in life, nor the mother her daughter in worldly wisdom 
as a protection from generous instinct. The {Nircnts arc 
wortliy of their children and fit to associate with them, as it 
seems to us they were not and could not be in your day. 
Life is all the way througli as spacious and noble as it seems 
to tne?f2t%nt child standing on the threshold.' 'The idSSls 
of i>effection, the enthusiasms of self-devotion, honor, love, 
and duty, wliich thrill the boy and girl, no longer yield 
with advancing yeai*s to baser motives, but continue to ani- 
mate life to the end. You remember what Wordsworth 
said : 

** Ilcavcn lies about ns in our infancy. 
Shades of tho prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 

/^I think if he were a partaker of our life he would not have 
1 been moved to extol childhood at tlie expense of maturity, 
Ifor life grows ever wider and higher to tho last" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

"NEITHER IN THIS MOUNTAIN NOR AT JERUSALEM." 

The next morning, it l>eirig again necessary for Edith to 
reiKirt at her ]>ost of duty, I accompanie<l her to the railway 
station. While we sto<Ml waiting for the train my attention 
was dniwn to a distinguished-looking man who alighted 
from an incoming car. He apixitu'cd by niiK^teenth-cen- 
tury st^indards aliout sixty years old, and was thoi-efoi-e pre- 
sumably eighty or ninety, that l>eing alnnit the nite of 
allowance I have found it necessary to make in estimating 
the ages of my new contem|)oraries, owing to the slower ad- 
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vent of sights of age in tliese times. On speaking to Eklith of 
tliis i>ersou I was much interested wlien she informed me 
that he was no other than Mr. Barton, whose sermon by 
telephone had so impressed me on the fii-st Sunday of my 
new life, as set fortli in Looking Backward. Eklith had just 
time to intnxluce me before taking the train. 

As we left the station together I said to my companion 
that if he would excuse the inquiry I should be interested 
to know what particular sect or religious body he repre- 
sented. 

" My dear Mr. West," was the reply, " your question sug- 
gests that my friend Dr. Leete has not probably said much 
to you about the modern way of regarding religious matters." 

*' Our conversation has turned but little on that subject," 
I answered, " but it will not surprise me to learn that your 
ideas and practices are quite ditfercnt from those of my day. 
Indeed, religious ideas and ecclesiastical institutions were 
already at that time undergoing such rapid and radical de- 
composition that it was safe to predict if religion were to 
survive another century it would be under very different 
forms from any the past had known." 

** You have sugg^ted a topic," said my companion, "of 
the greatest possible interest to me. If you have nothing 
else to do, and would like to talk a little about it, nothing 
would give me more pleasure." 

Ui>on receiving the assurance that I had absolutely 
no occupation except to pick up information about the 
twentieth centurv, Mr. Barton said : 

" Let us then go into this old church, which you will no 
doubt have already recognized as a relic of your time. 
Thoi-e wc can sit comfortably while we talk, amid surround- 
ings well fitted to our theme." 

I then perceived that we stood before one of the last- 
contury cluircli buiklings which have been preserved as his- 
torical monuments, and, moreover, as it oddly enough fell 
out, that this particular cliuivh was no other than the one 
my family had always atUMKhnl, and I ivs well — that is, 
whenever I attended any church, which was not often. 

'* What an extraordinarv coincidence I " exclaimed Mr. 
Barton, when I told him this ; " who would have exiiected 
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it? Naturally, when you revisit a spot so fraught with 
aJFccting associations, you will wish to be alone. You 
must pardon my involuntary indiscretion in proposing to 
turn in here." 

" Really," I replied, ** tlie coincidence is interesting 
merely, not at all affecting. Young men of my day did not, 
as a rule, take their church relations very seriously. I shall 
be interested to see how the old place looks. Let us go in, 
by all means." 

The interior proved to be quite unchanged in essential 
particulars since the last time I had l)een within its walls, 
more than a century before. That last occasion, I well re- 
membei*e<l, had been an Easter service, to which I had 
escorted some pretty country cousins who wanted to hear 
the music and see the flowers. No doubt the processes of 
decay had rendered necessary many i*estorations, but they 
had been carried out so as to preserve completely the orig- 
inal effects. 

Treading the way down the main aisle, I paused in front 
of the family pew. 

*' This, Mr. Barton," I said, ** is, or was, my pew. It is 
true that I am a little in ari*ears on pew rent, but I think I 
may venture to invite you to sit with me." 

I had truly told Mr. Barton that there was very little 
sentiment connected with such church relations as I had 
mainUiined. They were indeed merely a matter of fam- 
ily tradition and social ])ropriety. But in another way 
I found myself not a little moved, iis, dropping into my 
accustomed place at the head of the pew, I looked aliout the 
dim and silent interior. As my e^^e roved from pew to iww, 
my imagination ciilled ba<:k to life the men and women, the 
young men and maidens, who had been wont of a Sunday, 
a hundred years before, to sit in those places. As I recalled 
their various activities, ambitions, hopes, fears, envies, and 
intrigues, all dominated, as they had been, by the idea of 
money possessed, lost, or lusted after, I was impressed not 
so much with the ixsrsonal death which had come to these 
my old acquaintances as by the thought of the completeness 
with which the whole sooial scheme in which they had lived 
and moved and had their being had passed away. Not 
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only were tliey jjone, but their world was gone, and its place 
knew it no more. How stran<^, liow artificial, how gro- 
tesque that world had been ! — and yet to theni and to iiie, 
while I was one of them, it had seemed the only i)ossiblo 
mode of existence. 

Mr. Barton, with delicate respect for my absorption, 
waited for me to break the silence. 

"No doubt," I said, "since you preserve our churches 
as curiosities, you must have better ones of your own for 
use ?" 

"In point of fact," my companion replied, "we have lit- 
tle or no use for churches at all." 

"Ah, yesl I had forgotten for the moment that it was 
by telephone I heard your sermon. The telephone, in its 
present perfection, must indeed have quite disi)ensed with 
the necessity of the church as an audience room." 

" In other words,'' replied Mr. Barton, " wljc ij we assem - 
ble now we need no longer bring our bodie s with us. It is 
a curious jwiradox tliat while the telephone amTel^roscope, 
by abolishing distance as a hindrance to sight and hear- 
ing, have brought mankind into a closeness of sympathetic 
and intellectual i*apport never Injfore imagined, they have 
at the same time enabled individuals, although keeping in , 
closest touch with everything going-ou in tUe.WQrld^ to cii^ 
joy, if they choose* a physical ^Ivacy^ sucli as one had to 
bo a hennit to conmiand in your day. Our advanUiges in 
this rcs])ect have so far spoiled us that being in a crowd, 
which was the matter-of-course penalty you had to pay for 
seeing or hejiring anything interesting, would seem too dear 
a price to pay for almost any enjoyment." 

" I can imagine," I said, " that ecclesiastical institutions 
must have been affectod in other ways l^esides the disuse of 
clunrh buildings, by Ihe g<»nenil adjipfation of the tele- 
phone system lo religious teaching. In my day, the fact 
tlint no s|M»ak«»r eotihl re:irli by voire more than a small 
frninp of lienn»rs made it ne<»e«wary to have a veritable army 
of pn»a«*liers— !M>me fifty thousand, wiy. in llio Unile«l States 
ainne— in onW to infitrurt tlio population. Of these, not 
on<* in many hundnsls wr<i n fienion who had anything 
U* utter rrnlly frcn-lh hmring. For rxamplr, we will any 
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that tifty thousand clergymen preached every Sunday as 
many sermons to as many congregations. Four fifths of 
these sermoiLS were pcM)r, lialf of the rest perhaps fair, some 
of the others gixxl, and a few s(*ore, (Hissihly, out of the 
whoh^ really of a tine class. Now. nolxxly, of course, would 
hear a (xwr discourse on any suhject when he could just as 
easily hear a tine one, and if we had perfected the telephone 
system to the ix)int you have, the result would have been, 
the first Sunday after its intnxluction, that everyljoily who 
wantcnl to hear a sermon would have connected with the 
le(*ture rooms or churches of the few widely celebrated 
pn^chers, and the rest would liave had no hearers at 
all. and presently have been obliged to seek new occupa- 
tions.** 

Mr. Barton was amused. " You luive. in fact, liit,^ be 
said, " uiK)n the mechanical side of one of the most impor- 
tant c«>ntrasts between your times and ours — namely, the 
.modem suppression of metUucrity "* t^>'>i»i"gj ^-K.^tjiyf [n. 
telleotiral nr retigious. Being able to pick fi'om the choicest 
intellects, and ni<fe>t inspinnl nioniIi:»ts and sei>rs f>f tlie 
generation. everj-lxKly of cimrsi* agrees in regunling it a 
waste *)f time to listen to any who have h^ss weighty me*- 
sat^es to deliver. When vou ct>nsider that all an.* thus able 
t4» obtain the best in.<pinition the greatest mimls can give, 
and mniple this with the Uyci that, thanks to the universality 
*»f the higher inlucation, all are at least pretty good judges 
of what is lx>L you have the sei'n-t of what might be called 
at once the stn^ngest safeguanl of the degree of civilization 
we have atUiine«l. and the surest pledge of the higher peb- 
ble rate of pA>gress ti>wanl ever better conditions— namely, 
the K'sitlership of mor:il and intelKvtual genius^ T«» «>ne like 
you. 4^1ucat4tl ai^-onling to the idi^is «>f the nini'ti-enth it*ii- 
tur\- as to what dtrm«vnu*v meant, it may seem like a para- 
dox that the e«iualizing of i-ctmimiic and etluc:ititiiial cxmdi- 
tions. which has |K»rfecte»l democracy, should have resulted 
in the nu*it iierftvl aristocracy , c*r gt>vemment by the best, 
that o»uK« U- c*»nt*fiveil : yet what k^suU could be nu»re 
mattrrHif-iHHirse { The iK-tiple of Itvday, loo intelligent to 
Ite misletl orabu»>il for scdti^h ends even by demipids. arc 
readv. on the otJier hainl. to coiniHvheud and to follow with 
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enthusiasm every better leading. Tlie result is, that our 
greatest men and women wield to-day an unselilsh empire, 
more absolute than your cziii-s di*eanied of, and of an ext(»nt 
to make Alexander's conquests seem provincijil. Thercai'o 
men in the world who when they choose to appeal to their 
fellow-men, by the bare announcement are able to command 
the simultaneous attention of one to five or eight hundit^l 
millions of people. In fju*t^ \f thp m^T^afli^ tn !k* n cn^nt nnf^ , 
and the speaker worthy of it, a_world-wide silence reigns as 
in their various places, some beneath the sun and others 
under the stars, some by the light of dawn and others at 
sunset, all hang on the lips of the teacher. Such power 
would have seemed, iKirhajis, in your day dangerous, but 
when you consider that its tenui^o is conditional on the wis- 
dom and unselfishness of its exercise, and would fail with 
the iirst false note, you may judge tliat it is a dominion as 
safe as GoiVs." 

** Dr. Lecte,'* I said, " has told me something of the way 
in which the universality of culture, combined with your 
scientific appliances, has made physically possible this lead- 
ership of the best ; but, I beg your pardon, how could a 
speaker address numbers so vast as you speak of unless 
the Pentecostal miracle were repeated ? Surely the audi- 
ence nuist be limited at least by the number of those under- 
standing one language.*^ 

*' Is it iwssible that Dr. Leete has not told you of our 
lunivojsaLianguage ? " 

*' I have heard no language but English." 

"Of course, everybody talks the language of his own 
country with his countrymen, but with the rest of tlio 
world he talks the general language — tliat is to say, we 
have nowadays to acquire but two languages to talk to all 
IK»opl(^s~our own, an<l the nnivei-sal. We may learn ns 
many moi*e as we please, and we usually please to learn 
many, but these two are alone needful to go all over the 
world or to siwak across it without an interpreter. A num- 
ber of the snuillcr nations have wholly abandoned their 
national tongue and talk only the general language. The 
greater nations, which have fine litemtui*e embalmed in 
their languages, have been more reluctant to abandon them, 
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and in lliis way tlic snniller folks liavo actually had a cer- 
tain sort of advanta|>fe over tho greater. The tendency, 
however, to cultivate but one latigua^ as a living tongue 
and to treat all the others as dead or moribund is increasing 
at such a rate that if you had slept through another genera- 
tion you might have found none but philological experts 
able to talk with you." 

*'But even with the univoi*sal telephone and the uni- 
versiil language/' I said, '' thei*e still I'emains the ceremonial 
and ritual side of religion to be considered. For the prac- 
tice of that I should supiM)se the piously inclined would still 
need churches to assemble in, however able to dis]x$use with 
them for puri)oses of instruction.*' 

** If any feel that need, there is no reason why they 
should not have as many churches as they wish and assem- 
«. ble as often as they see fit. 1 do not know but there are 
still those who do so. But with a high grade of intelligence 
become univei'sal the world was bound to outgrow the cere- 
\monial side of i*eligion, which with its forms aiid symbols, 
its holy times and places, its sacriiices, feasts, fasts, and new 
moons, meant so much in the child-time of the race. The 
time has now fully come which Christ foretold in that talk 
with the woman by the well of Samaria when the idea of 
the Temple and all it stood for would give place to tho 
wholly spiritual religion, without i*es]>ect of times or places, 
which he declared most pleasing to God. 
^ "With the ritual and cerenumial side of religion out- 
grown," said I, "with church attendance become 8ui)erflu- 
ous for puri>oses of instruction, and everylKxly selecting his 
own pi*eacher on ]X!irsonal grounds, I should say that secta- 
rian lines must have ])retty ncsarly disap]>eare<l." 

"Ah, yes ! " said Mr. Barton, "that reminds me that our 
talk began with yom* inquiry as to what religious sect I 
l)elonged to. It is a very hmg time since it has been cus- 
timiary for i)eople to divide themselves into sects and classify 
themselves under diiferent names on account of variations 
of opinion as to mattei*s of i*eligion." 

" Is it iK>ssible," I exclaimeil, " that you mean to say i)eo- 
ple no longer quarrel over religion ? Do you actually tell 
me that human beings have become capable of entertaining 
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cliflTerent opinions about the next world without becoming 
enemies in this ? Dr. Lcete has compelled me to believe a 
gotyd many miracles, but this is too much." 

" I do not wonder that it seems rather a startling prop- 
osition, at first statement, to a man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,'* replied Mr. Barton. ** But, after all, who was it who 
started and kept up the quarreling over religion in former 
days ? " 

" It was, of course, the ecclesiastical bodies— the priests 
and preachers." 

*'But they were not many. How were they able to 
make so much trouble ? " 

"On account of the masses of the people who, being 
densely ignoi*ant, were correspondingly sui^erstitious and 
bigoted, and were tools in the hands of the ecclesiastics." 

**But thcrc was a minority of the cultured. Were they 
bigoUnl also ? Wen^. they tools of the ecclesiastics ? " 

*'On the contrary, they always held a calm and tolerant 
attitude on religious questions and were indei)endent of the 
priesthoods. If they deferred to ecclesiastical influence at 
all, it was because they held it needful for the purpose of 
controlling the ignorant ixjpulace." 

** Very good. You have explained your miracle. There 
is no ignorant populace now for whose sake it is necessary 
for the more intelligent to make any compromises with 
truth. Your culture<l class, with their tolerant and philo- 
sophical view of religious differences, and the criminal 
folly of quarreling about them, has become the only class 
there is." 

"How long is it since ])eople ceased to call themselves 
Catholic's. Protestants, Baptists, Methodists, and so on ?" 

" That kiiul of classification may be said to have received 
a fahil shock at the time of the great Revolution, when 
sectarian demarcations and doctrinal differences, already 
fallen into a g<Kxl deal of disregard, were completely swept 
away and forgotten in the passionate impulse of bi\>therly 
lovo wliicli hronnhtnioii ti>«:etlier for the founding of a nobler 
s<H*ial onler. The old habit might |K>ssibly have revived in 
time had it not Ix^on for the new culture, which, during the 
lii-st generation subse<iuent to the Revolution, destroyed the 
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soil of igiiomnco and sii))cit>titio]i which liad siipimrtcd 
ecclesiastical influence, and made iia recrudescence inii)os- 
sible for evernioi-e. 

** Although, of course," continued my coni]mnion, *Uho 
universalizing of intellectual culture is the only <uiUKe that 
needs to be considereil in accounting for the total disapiXMir- 
ancc of religious sectm*ianism, yet it will give you a more 
vivid realization of the gulf lixetl l>etween the ancient and 
the UHMlern usages as to religion if you consider certiun 
economic conditions, now wholly passed away, which in your 
time buttressed the i)ower of ecclesiastical institutions in very 
substiintial ways. Of course, in the first place, church build- 
ings were needful to preach in, and etjually so for the ritual 
and ceremonial side of religitm. Moreover, the sanction 
of religious teaching, dei)ending chiefly on the authority 
of tradition instead of its own reasonableness, made it 
necessary for any prciicher who would connnaiul hearers 
to enter the service of some of the esttiblished sectin'iafi or- 
ganizations, lleligion, in a word, like industry ujid.4]pli- 
tics, was capitalized by gi*eatcr or smaller cori)orations 
which exclusively controlled the plant and machinery, and 
conducted it for the prestige and |)ower of tlie firms. As 
all those who desired to engage in ix>litics or industry 
weit) obliged to do so in subjection to the individuals and 
corporations controlling the machinery, so was it in I'eli- 
gious matters likewise. Persons desirous of entering on the 
oi!cuiNUion of religious teaching could do so only by con- 
forming to the conditions of some of the organizations con- 
trolling the machinery, plant, and good will of the business 
— that is to say, of some one of the great ecclesiastical cor- 
porations. To ti'ach i*eligion outside of these cor]M)rations, 
when not |M)sitively illegal, was a most diflicult undertak- 
ing, however gi^eat the ability of the teachei* — as diflicult, in- 
deed, as it was to get on in ]M)litics without wearing a [tarty 
badge, or to succeeil in business in opi)osition to the great 
capitalist's. The would-be religious teacher had to attach 
himself, therefore, to some one or other of the sectarian 
organizations, whose mouthpiece he nmst consent to be, as 
the condition of obtaining any hearing at all. The organi- 
zation might be hierarchical, in which case he took his in- 
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structions from above, or it might be congregational, in 
wliich case he took his orders from below. The one method 
was monarchical, the other democratic, but one as inconsis- 
tent as the other with the office of the religious teacher, the 
first condition of which, as we look at it, should be absolute 
spontaneity of feeling and liberty of utterance. 

"It may be said that the old ecclesiastical system de- 
pended on a double bondage: first, the intellectual sub- 
jection of the masses through ignorance to their spiritual 
directors ; and. secondly, the bondage of the directors them- 
selves to the sectarian organizations, which as spiritual capi- 
talistsnfiohopolized the opportunities of teaching. As the 
bondage "was twofold, so also was the enfranchisement — a 
delivenmce alike of the people and of their teachers, who, 
under the guise of leaders, had been themselves but puppets. 
Nowadays preaching is as free as hearing, and as ojien to 
all. The man who feels a special calling to talk to his fel- 
lows upon religious themes has no need of any other capital 
than something worth saying. Given this, without need of 
any further machinery than the free telephone, he is able 
to command an audience limited only by the force and fit- 
ness of what he has to say. He now does not live by hisi 
preaching. His business is not a distinct profession. He| 
does not belong to a class apart from other citizens, either * 
by education or occupation. It is not needful for any pur- ' 
{)ose that he should do so. The higher education which he 
shares with all others furnishes ample intellectual equip- 
ment, while the abundant leisure for personal pursuits with 
which our life is interfused, and the entire exemption from 
public duty after forty-five, give abundant opportunity for 
the exercise of his vocation. In a word, the modern i-eji- 
f gious teacher is aprophet« not a priest Tlie sanction of his 
words lies not in any human ordination or ecclesiastical 
exequatur, but, even as it was with the prophets pf^ old, in_ 
such response as jiis words may have power to evoke from 
hiiman hearts." 

"If people," I suggested, "still retaining a taste for the 
old-time ritual and ceremonial observances and face-to-face 
preaching, should desire to have churches and clergy for 
their special service, is there anything to prevent it ? " 
18 
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** No, indeed. Liberty is the first and lust woixl of our civ- 
ilization. It is perfectly consistent with our economic sys- 
tem for a gi*oup of individuals, by contributing out of their 
incomes, not only to rent buihlings for group purposes, but 
by indemnifying the nation for the loss of an iudividuaPs 
public service to secure him as their special minister. Though 
the state will enforce no private contracts of any sort, it does 
not forbid them. The old ecclesiastical system was, for a 
time after the Revolution, kept up by remnants in this way, 
and might be until now if anybody had wished. But the 
contempt into which the hireling relation had fallen at once 
after the Revolution soon made the position of such hired 
clergymen intolerable, and presently there were none who 
would demean themselves by entering ui)on so despised a 
relation, and none, indeed, who would have spiritual service, 
of all others, on such terms. '^ 

" As you tell the story,'* I said, " it seems very plain how 
it all came about, and could not have been otherwise ; but 
you can i)erhai)S hunlly imagine how a man of the nine- 
teenth century, accustomed to the vast place occupied by 
the ecclesiastical edifice and influence in human affairs, is 
affected by the idea of a world getting on without anything 
of the sort" 

** I can imagine something of your sensation," replied my 
comi>anion, *' though doubtless not adequately. And yet I 
must say that no change in the social order seems to us to 
have Uicn more distinctly foreshadowed by the signs of the 
times in your day than precisely this passing away of 
the ecclesiastical system. As you yourself observed, just 
before we came into this church, there was then going 
on a general deliquescence of dogmatism which made 
your contemporaries wonder what was going to be left 
The influence and authority of the clergy were rapidly dis- 
appearing, the sectarian lines were being obliterated, the 
creeds were falling into contempt, and the authority of 
tradition was l>eing repudiated. Surely if anything could be 
safely predicted it was that the religious ideas and institu- 
tions of the world were appi*oaching some great change." 

" Doubtless," said I, '* if the ecclesiastics of my day had 
regarded the result as merely depending on tlie drift of opin- 
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ion among men, they would have been inclined to g^ve up 
all hope of retaining their influence, but there was another 
element in the case which gave them courage." 

" And what was that ?" 

" The women. They were in my day called the religious 
sex. ijie clergy generally were ready to admit that so far 
as the interest of the cultured class of men, and indeed of 
the men generally, in the churches went, they were in a 
bad way, but they had faith that the devotion of the women 
would save th^rCause. "Woman was the sheet anchor of IHe 
OhtTTch: ~ Neronly were women the chief attendants at reli* 
gious functions, but it was largely through their influence on 
the men that the latter tolerated, even so far as they did, the 
e<;clcsia.stical pi*cl«ii.sions. Now, were not our clergymen 
justified in counting on the continued support of women^ 
whatever the men might do ? " 

"Certainly they would have been if woman's position 
was to remain unchanged, but, as you are doubtless by this 
time well aware, the elevation and enlargement of woman ^s 
, sphere in all directions was perhaps the most notable single 
aspect of the Revolution. When women were called the 
religious sex it would have been indeed a high ascription 
if it had been meant that they were the more spiritually 
minded, but that was not at all what the phrase signified to 
tliose who used it : it was merely intended to put in a com- 
plimentary way the factrthat women in your day were the 
docile sex. Less educated, as a rule, than men, unaccus^ 
tomed to responsibility, and trained in habits of subordina- 
tion and self-distrust, they leaned in all things upon prece- 
dent and authority. Naturally, therefore, they still held to 
the principle of authoritative teaching in religion long after 
men had generally rejected it All that was changed with 
the Revolution, and indeed began to change long before it 
Since the Revolution there has been no diflPerence in the 
education of the sexes nor in the independence of their eco- 
nomic and social position, in the exercise of responsibility or 
exi)erience in the practical conduct of affairs. As you might 
naturally infer, they are no longer, as formerly, a pecul- 
iarly docile cla.<«, nor have they any more toleration for 
autliorit}', whother in religion, politics, or economics, than 
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their brethren. In every pursuit of life they join with men 
on equal terms, including the most important and engross- 
ing of all our pursuits — the seaixsh after knowledge concern- 
ing the nature and destiny of man and his relation to the 
spiritual and material infinity of which he is a part'* 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

BRITIS SICUT DBUS. 

** I INFER, then," I said, *' that the disappearance of reli- 
gious divisions and the priestly caste has not operated to 
lessen the general interest in religion.'* 

*' Should you have supposed that it would so operate ? " 

'' I don't know. I never gave much thought to such mat- 
ters. The ecclesiastical class repi*esented that they were 
very essential to the conservation of religion, and the rest 
of us took it for granted that it was so." 

'' Every social institution which lias existed for a consid- 
erable time/' replied Mr. Barton, *' has doubtless performed 
some function which was at the time more or less useful 
and necessary. Kings, ecclesiastics, and capitalists — ^all of 
them, for that matter, merely different sorts of capitalists — 
have, no doubt, in their proper periods, performed functions 
which, however badly discharged, were necessary and could 
not then have been discharge<l in any better manner. But 
just as the abolition of royalty was the beginning of decent 
government, just as the abolition of private capitalism was 
the beginning of effective wealth production, so the disap- 
pearance of church organization and machinery, or ecclesi- 
; astical capitalism, was the beginning of a world-awakening 
' of impassioned interest in the vast concerns covered by the 
word religion. 

.' Necessary as may have been the subjection of the race to 

• priestly authority in the course of human evolution, it was 

the form of tutelage which, of all others, was most calcu- 

1 lated to benumb and deaden the faculties affected by it, 

and the collapse of ecclesiasticism presently prepared the 
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way for an enthusiasm of interest in the great problems of 
human nature and destiny which would have been scarcely 
conceivable by the worthy ecclesiastics of your day who 
with such painful efforts and small results sought to awake 
their flocks to spiritual concerns. The lack of general in- 
terest in these questions in your time was the natural re- 
sult of their monopoly as the special province of the 
priestly class whose members stood as interpreters between 
man and the mystery about him, undertaking to guarantee 
the spiritual welfare of all who would trust them. The de- 
cay of priestly authority left every soul face to face with 
that mystery, with the i-esponsibility of its interpretation 
upon himself. Tlie colla^jsc of the traditional theologies re- 
lieved the whole su bjecr~of"i nan's relation with the infi- 
nite from the oppressive effect of the false finalities of 
dogma which had till then made the most boundless of 
sciences the most cramped and narrow. Instead of the 
mind-paralyzing worship of the past and the bondage of 
the present to that which is written, the 'convicliM tOOk 
hold on men that there was no limit to what they might 
know concerning thefr nature and desliny and IKTltrnit^tiy 
that destiny. The priestly idea that the past was HTvIner 
than the present, (hat God was behind the race, gave place 
to the belief that we sfiould look forward and not back- 
ward for inspiration, and that the present and the future 
promised a fuller anJ more certain knowledge concerning 
the soul and God than any the pasrhadalfaified:*' 

"Has this belief," I asked, "been thus far practically 
confirmed by any progress actually made in the assurance 
of what is true as to these things ? Do you consider that 
you really know more about them than we did, or that you 
know more positively the things which we merely tried to 
believe ? " 

Mr. Barton paused a moment before replying. 

" You remarked a little while ago," he said, ** that your 
talks with Dr. Lecte had as yet turned little on religious 
matters. In introducinpf you to tlie modern world it was 
entirely right and logical that he should dwell at first mainly 
upon the change in economic systems, for that has, of 
course, furnished the necessary material basis for all the 
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oilier changes that have taken place. But I am sure that 
you will never meet any one who, l>cing' askeil in what direc- 
tion the progi*e8S of the race during the past century has 
tended most to increase human happiness, would not reply 
that it had been in the science of the soul and its relation 
to the Eternal and Inflnito. "^ 

" I'Ins progress lias been the result not merely of a more 
rational conception of the subject and complete intellectual 
fi*eeiloin in its study, but largely also of social cond itions 
which have set us almost wholly fi^'from materiaF en- 
grossments. We have now for nearly a century enjoyed an 
economic welfare which lias left nothing U) be wished for 
in the way of physical satisfactions, especially as in propor- 
tion to the increase of this abundance there has been 
through culture a development of simplicity in taste which 
i*ejects excess and surfeit and ever makes less and less of 
the material side of life and more of the mental and moral. 
Thanks to this co-operation of the material with the moral 
evolution, the more we have the less we need. Long ago it 
came to be recognized that on the material side the race had 
rciiched the goal of its evolution. We have practically lost 
ambitiim for further progi*ess in that direction. The natural 
result has been that for a long period the main energies of 
the intellect have been concentrated u{M>n the possibilities 
of the spiritual evolution of mankind for which the com- 
pletion of its material evolution has but prepared the begin- 
ning. What we have so far learned we are convinced is 
but the first faint inkling of the knowledge we shall attain 
to; and yet if the limitations of this earthly state were such 
that we might never hoj>e here to know more than now wo 
should not repine, for the knowle<lgo wo have has sufTlced 
to turn the shadow of death into a bow of promise and dis- 
till the saltness out of human tears. You will observe, as 
you shall come to know more of our literature, that one re- 
si)ect in which it differs from yours is the total lack of the 
tragic note. This has very naturally followed, from a con- 
ceptiim of our real life, as having an inac^cessible security, 
* hid in G<xl,' as Paul siiid, wherc^by the accidents and vicis- 
situdes of the personality are i*educed to i-elative triviality." 

'* Your seers and i>oets in exalted moments had seen tliat 
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death was but a step in life, but this seemed to most of you 
to have been a hard saying. Nowadays, as life advances 
toward its close, instead of being shadowed by gloom, it is 
marked by an access of impassioned expectancy which 
would cause the young to envy the old, but for the knowl- 
edge that in a little while the same door will be opened to 
them. In your day the undertone of life seems to have 
been one of unutterable sadness, which, like the moaning of 
the sea to those who live near the ocean, made itself audible 
whenever for a moment the noise and bustle of petty en- 
grossments ceased. Now this undertone is so exultant that 
we are still to hear it" 

*'If men go on," I said, "growing at this rate in the 
knowledge of divine things and the sharing of the divine 
life, what will they yet come to ? " 

Mr. Barton smiled. 

"Said not the serpent in the old story, *If you eat of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge you shall be as gods ' ? 
The promise was true in words, but apparently there was 
some mistake about the tree. Perhaps it was the tree 
of sclfisli knowledge, or else the fruit was not ripe. The 
story is obscure. Christ later said the same thing when he 
told men that they might be the sons of God. But he made 
no mistake as to the tree he showed them, and the fruit was 
ripe. It was the fruit of love, for universal love is at once 
the seed and fruit, cause and effect, of the highest and com- 
plctest knol wedge. Through boundless love man becomes 
a god, for thereby is he made conscious of his oneness with 
God, and all things are put under his feet It has been only 
since the great Revolution brought in the era of human 
brotherhood that mankind has been able to eat abundantly 
of this fruit of the true tree of knowledge, and thereby 
grow more and mor e into the consc jonRnPisa nf thft divine 
soul as tlie essential self and the true hiding of _ 9Ur Jjves. 
Yes, ind(^<l, we shall be gods. The motto of the modern 
civilization is ^ Eritia sicut Dettsy^ 

" You sjwak of Christ Do I undertand that this mo<lcm 
religion is considered by you to be the same doctrine Christ 
tauglit ? " 

** Most certainly. It has been taught from the beginning 
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of history and doubtless earlier, but Christ^s teaching is 
that which has most fully and clearly come down to us. It 
was the doctrine that he taught, but the world could not 
then receive it save a few, nor indeed has it ever been pos- 
sible for the world in general to receive it or even to under- 
stand it until this present century.'' 

" Why could not the world receive earlier the revelation 
it seems to find so easy of comprehension now ? '' 

" Because/' replied Mr. Barton, " the prophet and revealer 
of the soul and of God, which are the same, is love, and until 
these latter days the world refused to hear love, but crucified 
him. The religion of Christ, depending as it did upon. the 
ex]>erience and intuitions of the unselfish enthusiasms, 
could not possibly bo (uxepted or understood generally by 
a world which tolerated a social system based upon fratri- 
cidal struggle as the condition of existence. Prophets, 
mcssiahs, seers, and saints might indeed for themselves 
see God face to face, but it was impossible that there 
should be any general apprehension of Go<l as Christ 
saw him imtil social justice had brought in brotherly love. 
Man must be revealed to man as brother before God could 
be revealed to him as father. Nominally, the clergy pro- 
fe.s.sed to accei)t and re|)cat Christ's teaching that Go<l is a 
loving father, but of course it was simply im^Kissible that 
any such idea should actually germinate and take root in 
hearts as cold and hard as stone toward their fellow-beings 
and sodden with hate and suspicion of them. *If a man 
love not his brother whom ho hath seen, how shall he love 
God whom ho hath not seen ?' The priests deafened their 
flocks with appeals to love God, to give their hearts to 
him. Tliey should have rather taught them, as Christ did, 
to love their fellow-men and give their hearts to them. 
Hearts so given the love of God would presently enkindle, 
even as, according to the ancients, fire fi-om heaven might 
be depended on to ignite a sacrifice fitly prepared and laid. 

*' From the pulpit yonder, Mr. West, doubtless you have 
many times heard these words and many like them repeated : 
*If we love one another God dwelleth in us and his love is 
perfected in us.' * He that loveth his brother dwelleth in 
the light' * If any man say I love God, and hateth his broth- 
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er, he is a liar/ * He that loveth not liis brother, abideth 
in death/ ' God is love and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God.' * Every one that loveth knowetli God.' 
* He that loveth not knoweth not God.' 

*' Here is the very distillation of Christ's teaching as to 
the conditions of entering on the divine life. In this we 
find the sufficient explanation why the revelation which 
came to Christ so long ago and to other illumined souls 
could not possibly be received by mankind in general so 
long as an inhuman social order made a wall between man 
and God, and why, the moment tliat wall was cast down, 
the revelation flooded the earth like a sunburst 

** * If we love one another God dwelleth in us,' and mark 
how the wonls were nuulc g<Hxi in the way by which at 
last the race found God! It was not, remember, by di- 
rectly, purposely, or consciously seeking God. The great '^ 
enthusiasm of humanity which overthrew tlie old order 
and brought in the fraternal society was hot primarily or 
consciously a godwaixl aspinition at all. It was essen- 
tially a humane movement. It was a melting and flowing 
forth^oT nieirs hearts towaitl one another, a rush of contrite, 
i*e|)entant tenderness, an impassioned impulse of mutual 
love and self-devotion to the common weal. But *if wo 
love one another God dwelleth in us,' and so men found it 
It api>ears that there came a moment, the most transcendent 
moment in the history of the race of man, when with the 
fraternal glow of this world of new-found embracing broth- 
ers there seems to have mingled the ineffable thrill of a 
divine participation, as if the hand of God were clasped 
over the joined hands of men. And so it has continued to 
this day and shall for evermore." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SBYERAL IMPORTANT MATTERS OVERLOOKED. 

After dinner the doctor said that he had an excursion to 
suggest for the afternoon. 

** It has often occurred to me," he went on, " that when 
you shall go out into the world and heconie familiar with 
its features by your own observation, you will, in looking 
back on these preparatory lessons I liave tried to give you, 
form a very poor impression of my talent as a pedagogue. 
|T am very much dissatisfied myself with the method in 
{which I have developed the subject, wliich, instead of hav- 
*ing been philosophically conceived as a plan of instruction, 
{has been merely a series of random talks, guided rather by 
iyour own curiosity than any scheme on my part" 
^ ** I am very tiiankf ul, my dear friend and teacher," I re- 
plied, ''tliatyou have spai^ed me the philosophical method. 
Without boasting that I have acquired so soon a complete 
understanding of your nKMlern system, I am very sure that 
I know a good deal more about it tlian I otherwise should, 
for the very reason that you have so good-naturedly fol- 
lowed the lead of my curiosity instead of tying me to the 
tailboard of a method." 

" I should certiiinly like to believe," said the doctor, 
** that our talks have been as instructive to you as tliey have 
been delightful to me, and if I liave made mistakes it should 
be remembered tlmt perliaps no instructor ever had or is 
likely to have a task quite so large as mine, or one so unex- 
pectedly thrust ui)on him, or, fiimlly, one which, being so 
large, the natural curiosity of his pupi] compelled him to 
cover in so short a time." 

" But you were speaking of an excursion for this after- 
noon." 

" Yes," said the doctor. " It is a suggestion in the line 
of an attempt to remedy some few of my too probable omis- 
sions of important things in trying to iicquaint you with 
how we live now. What do you say to chartering an air 
car this afternoon for the purpose of taking a birdVeye 
view of the city and environs, and seeing what its various 
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aspects may suggest in the way of features of present-day 
civilization which we have not touched upon ?" 

The idea struck me as admirable, and we at once pro- 
ceeded to put it in execution. 

In these brief and fragmentary reminiscences of my first 
experiences in the modem world it is, of course, impossible 
that I should refer to one in a hundred of the startling 
things which happened to me. Still, even with that limita- 
tion, it may seem strange to my readers that I have not 
had more to say of the wonder excited in my mind by the 
number and character of the great mechanical inventions 
and applications unknown in my day, which contribute to 
the material fabric and actuate tlie mechanism of your civ- 
ilization. For example, although this was very far from 
being my first air trip, I do not tliink that I have before 
referred to a sort of ex|)erience which, to a representative 
of the last century, must naturally have been nothing less 
than astounding. I can only say, by way of explanation of 
tliis scorning indifference to the mechanical wonders of this 
ago, that had they been ten times more marvelous, tliey 
would still have impressed me with infinitely less aston- 
ishment than the moral revolution illustrated by your new 
social order. 

This, I am sure, is what would be the experience of any 
man of my time under my circumstances. The march of 
scientific di.scovery and mechanical invention during the 
last half of the nineteenth century had already been so 
great and was proceeding so rapidly that we were prepared 
to oxi>oct almost any amount of development in the same 
linos in the future. Your submarine shipping we had dis- 
tinctly anticipated and even partially realized. The discov- 
ery of the electrical powers had made almost any mechan- 
ical conception seem possible. As to navigation of the air, 
we fully expected that would be somehow successfully 
solved by our grandchildren if not by our children. If, in- 
doo<l, I had not found men .sailing the air I should have 
l)con distinctly disapiM)intc<l. 

But while we wore prepared to expect well-nigh any- 
thing of man's intellectual development and the perfecting 
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of his mastery over the material world, we were utterly 
skeptical as to the ]XN3sihility of any large moral improve- 
ment on his part As a moral being, we believed that ho 
had got his growth, as the saying was, and would never in 
this world at least attain to a nobler stature. As a philo- 
sophical proposition, we recognized as fully as you do that 
the golden rule would afford the basis of a social life in 
which every one would be infinitely happier than anybody 
was in our world, and that the true interest of all would be 
furthered by establishing such a social order ; but we held 
at the same time that the moral baseness and self -blinding 
selfishness of man would forever prevent him from realizing 
such an ideal. In vain, had he been endowed with a god- 
like intellect; it would not avail him for any of the higher 
uses of life, for an ineradicable moral perverseness would 
always hinder him fi*om doing as well as he knew and hold 
him in hopeless subjection to the basest and most suicidal 
impulses of his nature. 

''Impossible; it is against human nature 1" was the cry 
which met and for the most part overbore and silenced every 
prophet or teacher who sought to rouse the world to discon- 
tent with the reign of chaos and awaken faith in the possi- 
bility of a kingdom of God on earth. 

Is it any wonder, then, that one like me, bred in that at- 
mosphere of moral despair, should pass over with compara- 
tively little attention the miraculous material achievements 
of this age, to study with ever-growing awe and wonder the 
secret of your just and joyous living ? 

As I look back I see now how truly this base view of 
human nature was the greatest infidelity to God and man 
which the human race ever fell into, but, alas 1 it was not 
the infidelity which the churches condemned, but rather a 
sort which their teachings of man's hopeless depravity were 
calculated to implant and confirm. 

This very matter of air navigation of which I was speak- 
ing suggests a striking illustration of the strange combination 
on the part of my content ]>oraries of Unlimited fai th In 
man^ material progress witli total uhbeliQf.iii.JiiflLj^ral 
possibilities. As I have said, we fully expected that pos- 
terity would achieve air navigation, but the application of 
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the art most discussed was its use in war to drop dynamite 
bombs in the midst of crowded cities. Try to realize that if 
you can. Even Tennyson, in his vision of the future, saw 
nothing more. You remember how lie 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting. 

And there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations airy navies. 

Grappling in the central blue. 

HOW TUB PEOPLE HOLD THE RBIN8. 

** And now," said the doctor, as he checked the rise of 
our car at an altitude of about one thousand feet, *' let us 
attend to our lesson. What do you see down there to sug- 
gest a question ? " 

** Well, to begin with," I said, as the dome of the State- 
house caught my eye, " what on earth have you stuck up 
there ? It looks for all the world like one of those 8elf-\ 
steering windmills the farmers in my day used to pump upj 
water With: — Buffely that is an odd sort of ornament for a ' 
public building." 

" It is not intended as an ornament, but a symbol," re- 
plied the doctor. ** It represents the modern ideal of a 
proper system of government The mill stands for the ma- 1 
chinery of administration, the wind that drives it symbol- 
izes the public will, and the rudder that always keeps the 
vane of the mill before the wind, however suddenly or com- 
pletely the wind may change, stands for the method by 
which the administration is kept at all times responsive and 
obedient to every mandate of the people, though it be but a 
breath. 

'' I have talked to you so much on that subject that I 
need enlarge no further on the impossibility of having any 
popular government worthy of the name which is not based 
upon the economic equality of the citizens with its implica- 
tions and coiLsequences. No constitutional devices or clev- 
erness of parliamentary machinery bbuTd have possibly 
made popular government anything but a farce, so longlis 
the private economic interest of the citizen was distinct 
from and opposed to the public interest, and the so-called 
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sovereign people ate their breiul from the hand of capitalists. 
Given, on the other hand, econoui.ip unity of private inter- 
ests with public interest, the complete independence of 
every individual on every other, and universal culture to 
cap all, and no imperfection of administrative machinery 
could prevent tlie government from being a good one. 
Nevertheless, we have improved the machinery as much as 
we luive the motive force. You used to vote once a year, 
or in two years, or in six years, as the case might be, for 
those who were to rule over you till the next election, and 
those rulers, from the moment of their election to the term 
of their olllces, were as irresponsible as czars. They were 
far more so, indeed, for the czur at least had a supreme mo- 
tive to leave his inheritance unimpaired to his son, while 
these elected tyrants had no interest except in making the 
most they could out of their power while they held it 

'' It appears to us that it is an axiom of democratic gov- 
ernment that power should never be delegated irrevocably 
for an hour, but should always be subject to recall by the 
delegating power. Public officials are nowadays chosen for 
a term as a matter of convenience, but it is not a term posi- 
tive. They are liable to have their powers revoked at any 
moment by the vote of their principals ; neither is any meas- 
ure of more than merely routine character ever passed by a 
representative boily without refei*ence back to the people. 
The vote of no delegate upon any important measure can 
stand until his princiimls — or constituents, as you use<l to 
call them — have hod the opiM)rtunity to cancel it An elected 
agent of the people who offended the sentiment of the elect- 
ors would be displaced, and his act repudiated the next day. 
You may infer that under this system the agent is solicitous 
to keep in contact with his princi])als. Not only do these 
precautions exist against irresixmsible legislation, but the 
original proposition of measures comes from the people 
more often than from their representatives. 

'' So complete through our telephone system has the most 

complicated sort of voting become, that the entire nation is 

i organized so as to be able to proceed almost like one parlia- 

j mcnt if needful. Our representative bodies, corresponding 

to your former Congresses, Legislatures, and Parliaments, are 
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under this system reduced to the exercise of the functions of 
what you used to call congressional committees. The |>eo- 
plc not only nominally but actually govern. We have a 
democracy in fact 

'' We take pains to exercise this direct and constant su- 
pervision of our affairs not because we suspect or fear our 
elected agents. Under our system of indefeasible, unchange- 
able, economic equality there is no motive or opportunity 
for venality. There is no motive for doing evil that could 
be for a moment set against the overwhelming motive of 
deserving the public esteem, which is indeed the only pos 
sihle object that nowailays could induce any one to accept I 
ofllce. All our viUil interests are secured beyond disturbance I 
by the very framework of society. Wo could safely turn 
over to a selected body of citizens the management of the 
public affairs for their lifetime. The reason we do not is 
that we enjoy the exhilaration of conducting the govern- 
ment of affairs directly. You might compare us to a wealthy 
man of your day who, though having in his service any 
number of expert coachmen, preferred to handle tlie reins 
himself for the pleasui^ of it You used to vote perhaps 
once a year, taking five minutes for it, and grudging the 
time at that as lost from your private business, the pursuit 
of which you called, I believe, * the main chance.* Our pri- 
vate business is the public business, and we have no other of 
importance. Our * main chance ' is the public welfare, and 
we have no other chance. We vote a hundred times per- 
hai)S in a year, on all manner of questions, from the tem- 
perature of the public baths or the plan to be selected for a 
public building, to the greatest questions of the world union, 
and find the exercise at once as exhilarating as it is in the 
highest sense educational. 

"And now, Julian, look down again and see if you do 
not find some other feature of the scene to hang a question 
on." 

THE LITTLE WARS AND THE GREAT WAR. 

**I observe," I said, "that the harbor forts are still there. 
I suppose you retain them, like the specimen tenement 
houses, as historical evidences of the barbarism of your an- 
cestors, my contcmix)raries." 
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*' You must not be offended/^ said the doctor, '* if I say 
that we really liave to keep a full assortment of such ex- 
hibits, for fear the children should flatly refuse to believe 
the accounts the l)ook8 give of the unaccountable antics of 
their great-grandfathers.'* 

'' The guarantee of international peace which the world 
union has brought," I said, ''must surely be regarded by 
your people as one of the most signal achievements of the 
new order, and yet it strikes me I have heard you say very 
little about it." 

** Of course," said the doctor, " it is a great thing in itself, 
but so incomparably less important than the abolition of the 
economic war between man and man that we regard it as 
merely incidental to the latter. Nothing is much more 
astonishing about the mental operations of your conten i- 
pbrarics than the fuss they made about the cfuelfy^of your 
occasional international wars while seemingly oLlivious to 
the horrors of the battle for existence in which you all were 
perpetually involved. From our point of view, your wars, 
while of course very foolish, were comparatively humane 
and altogether petty exhibitions as contrasted with the fiu- 
tricidal economic struggle. In the wars only men took 
part — strong, selected men, comprising but a very small 
part of the total population. There were no women, no 
children, no old people, no cripples allowed to go to war. 
The wounded were carefully looked after, whether by 
friends or foes, and nursed back to health. The rules of 
war forbade unnecessary cruelty, and at any time an honor- 
able surrender, with good treatment, was open to the beaten. 
The battles generally took place on the frontiers, out of sight 
and sound of the masses. Wars were also very rare, often 
not one in a generation. Finally, the sentiments appealed 
to in international conflicts were, as a rule, those of courage 
and self-devotion. Often, indeed generally, the causes of 
the wars were unworthy of the sentiments of self-devotion 
which the fighting called out, but the sentiments themselves 
belonged to the noblest order. 

** Compare with warfare of this character the conditions 
of the economic struggle for existence. That was a war in 
which not merely small selected bodies of combatants took 
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part, but one in which the entire population of every coun- 
try, excepting the inconsiderable groups of the rich, were 
forcibly enlisted and conijielled to serve. Not only did 
women, children, the aged and crippled have to participate 
in it, but the weaker the combatants the harder the condi- 
tions under which they must contend. It was a war in 
which there was no help for the wounded, no quarter for 
the vanquished. It was a war not on far frontiers, but in 
every city, every street, and every house, and its wounded, 
broken, and dying victims lay underfoot everywhere and 
shocked the eye in every direction that it might glance with 
some new form of misery. The ear could not escape the 
Inmontutions of the stricken and their vain cries for pity. 
And this war came not once or twice in a century, lasting 
for a few red weeks or months or years, and giving way 
again to peace, as did the battles of the soldiers, but was per- 
ennial and per|)etual, trucelcss, lifelong. Finally, it was a 
war which neither appealed to nor developed any noble, 
any generous, any honorable sentiment, but, on the con- 
trary, set a constant premium on the meanest, falsest, and 
most cruel pifpcnsitics of human nature. 

*'As we look back up<3n your era, tlie sort of fighting^ 
those old forts down there stood for seems almost noble and 
barely tnigical at all, as compared with the awful spectacle 
of the struggle for existence. I 

*• We even are able to sympathize with the declaration of ) 
some of the professional soldiers of your age that occasional I 
wars, with their appeals, however false, to the generous and • 
self-devoting passions, were absolutely necessary to prevent'^ 
your society, otherwise so utterly sordid and selfish in its ' 
ideals, from dissolving into absolute putrescence." 

** It is to bo fcanxl," I was moved to observe, " that pos- 
terity has not built so high a monument to the promoters 
of the universal peace societies of my day as tliey expected." 

" They were well meaning enough so far as they saw, no 
doubt,'* said the doctor, " but seem to have been a dreadfully 
8hort-sighte<l and purblind set of people. Their efforts to 
stop wars between nations, while tranquilly ignoring the 
world-wide economic struggle for existence which cost more 
lives and suffering in any one month than did the iuter- 
19 
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iiitional wars of a generation, was a most striking case of 
sti*aining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 

*' As to the gain to humanity which has come fi\>m the 
abolition of all war or |M)ssihility of war between nations 
of to-day, it seems to us to consist not so much in the 
mere prevention of actual bloodshed as in the dying out of 
the old jealousies and i*ancoi*s which use<l to embitter peo- 
ples against one another almost as much in |)eaco as in 
war, and the growtli in their stead of a fraternal sympathy 
and mutual good will, unconscious of any barrier of race 
or country." 

THE OLD PATRIOTISM AND THE NEW. 

As the doctor was speaking, the waving folds of a flag 
floating far below caught my eye. It was the Star-Spangled 
Banner. My heart leaped at the sight and my eyes grew 
moist. 

" Ah ! " I exclaimed, " it is Old Glory I " for so it had 
been a custom to call the flag in the days of the civil war 
and after. 

" Yes," replied my comi>anion, as his eyes followed my 
gaze, " but it wears a new glory now, because nowhere in the 
land it floats over is there found a human being oppressed 
or su fleering any want that human aid can relieve. 

"The Americans of your day," he continued, "were ex- 
tremely patriotic after their ftishion, but the difl^erence 1>e- 
tween the old and the new patriotism is so great that it 
scarcely seems like the same sentiment. In your day and 
' ever before, the emotions and associaticms of the flag were 
chiefly of the martial sort. Self-devotion to the nation in 
war with other nations was the idea most commonly con- 
veyed by the word * ])atriotisni ' and its derivatives. Of 
course, that must be so in ages when the nations had con- 
stantly to stand re^ady to light cme another for their exist- 
ence. But the i*esult was that the sentiment of national soli- 
darity was arrayed against the sentiment of human solidarity. 
A lesser social enthusiasm was set in op^iosition to a greater, 
and the result was necessarily full of moral contradictions. 
Too often what was called love of country might better 
liave been described as hate and jealousy of otlier countiies, 
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for no better reason tlian that there were other, and bigoted 
prejudices against foreign ideas and institutions — often far 
better than domestic ones — for no other reason than that 
they were foreign. This sort of patriotism was a most po- 
tent hindrance for countless ages to the progress of civili- 
zation, opposing to the spread of new ideas barriers higher 
than mountains, broader than rivers, deeper than seas. 

" The new patriotism is the natural outcome of the new 
social and international conditions which date from the 
great Revolution. Wars, which were already growing in- 
frequent in your day, were made impossible by the rise of 
the world union, and for generations have now been un- 
known. The old blood-stained frontiers of the nations have 
become scarcely more than delimitations of territory for ad- 
ministrative convenience, like the State lines in the American 
Union. Under these circumstances international jealousies, 
suspicions, animosities, and apprehensions have died a natu 
ral death. The anniversaries of battles and triumphs ove 
other nations, by which the antique patriotism was kep 
burning, have been long ago forgotten. In a word, patrio 
ism is no longer a martial sentiment and is quite withoui 
warlike associations. As the flag has lost its former sigj 
nificance as an emblem of outward deflance, it has gainea 
a new mc^aning as tlie supreme symbol of inte rnal concora 
and mutuality ; it has become the visjbjfi_fiign of^thejoeja 
solidarity in which the welfare of all is equally an d im 
pregnably secured. The American, as he now lifts Tiis eyes 
to the ensign of the nation, is not reminded of its military 
prowess as compared with other nations, of its past triumphs 
in battle and possible future victories. To him the waving 
folds convey no such suggestions. Tliey recall rather the 
compact of brotherhood in which he stands pledged with all 
his countrymen mutually to safeguard the equal dignity and 
welfare of each by the might of all. 

*' The idea of the old-time patriots was that foreigners 
were the only people at whose hands the ^ag could suffer 
dishonor, and the reiK>rt of any lack of etiquette toward it 
on their part used to excite the people to a |>atriotic frenzy. 
That sort of ft»eling would l>c simply incomprehensible now. 
As we look at it, foreigners have no power to insult the 
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flag, for they have nothing to do with it, nor with what it 
stands for. Its honor or dislionor must depend upon the 
people whose plighted faith one to another it represents, to 
maintain the social contract To the old-time patriot there 
was nothing incongruous in the s{>cctacle of the symbol of 
the national unity floating over cities reeking with foulest 
oppressions, full of prostitution, beggary, and dens of name- 
less misery. Accoitling to the modern view, the existence 
of a single instance in any comer of the land where a citi- 
zen had been deprived of the full enjoyment of equality 
would turn the flag into a flaunting lie, and the people 
would demand witli indignation tliat it should be hauled 
down and not raised again till the wrong was remedied." 

" Truly," I fc-aid, ** the new glory which Old Glory weaiB 
is a greater than the old glory." 

MORE FOREIGN TRAVEL BUT LESS FOREIGN TRADE. 

As we liad talked, the doctor had allowed our car to drift 
before the westerly breeze till now we were over the harbor, 
and I was moved to exclaim at the scanty array of sliipping 
it contained. 

'' It does not seem to me," I said, " that there are more 
vessels here than in my day, much less the great fleets one 
might expect to see after a century's development in popu- 
lation and resources." 

'^ In point of fact," said the doctor, " the new order has 
tended to decrease the volume of foreign trade, though on 
the other hand there is a thousandfold more foreign travel 
for instruction and pleasure." 

*^ In just wliat way," I asked, ** did the new order tend to 
decrease exchanges with foreign countries ? " 

" In two ways," replied the doctor. " In the first place, as 
you know, the profit idea is now abolished in foreign trade 
as well as in domestic distribution. The International 
Council 8ui)ervises all exchanges between nations, and the 
price of any product exi)orted by one nation to another 
must not be more than that at which the exi)orting nation 
provides its own people with the same. Consequently there 
is no reason why a nation sliould care to produce goods for 
export unless and in so far as it needs for actual consump- 
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tion products of another country which it can not itself so 
well produce. 

** Another yet more potent effect of the new order in* 
limiting foreign exchange is the general equalization of all 
nations which has long ago coiire nbuuir-artolntelligence 
and the knowledge and pr ac t ic e of sciences^ Bnd~ttfts; 3r 
nation T>f'to-dfty Wouid be humiliated to have to import any 
commodity which insuperable natural conditions did not 
prevent the production of at home. It is consequently to 
such productions that commerce is now limited, and the list 
of them grows ever shorter as with the progress of inven- 
tion man's conquest of Nature proceeds. As to the old ad- 
vantage of coal-producing countries in manufacturing, that 
disappeared nearly a century ago with the great discoveries 
which made the unlimited development of ^electrical power 
practically costless. 

" But you should luiderstand that it is not merely on 
economic grounds or for self-esteem *s sake that the various 
peoples desire to do everything possible for themselves 
rather than depend on people at a distance. It is quite as 
much for the education and mind-awakening influence of a 
diversified industrial system within a small space. It is our 
policy, so far as it can be economically carried out in the 
grouping of industries, not only to make the system of each 
nation complete, but so to group the various industries within 
each particular country that every considerable district shall 
present within its own limits a sort of microcosm of the 
industrial world. We were speaking of that, you may re- 
member, the other morning, in the Labor Exchange.*' 

THE MODERN DOCTOR'S EASY TASK. 

The doctor had some time before reversed our course, 
and we wore now moving westward over the city. 

'* What is that building which we are just passing over 
that has so much glass about it f I asked. 

**That is one of the sanitariums,*' replied the doctor, 
" which people go to who are in bad health and do not wish 
to change their climate, as we think persons in serious 
chronic ill health ought to do and as all can now do if they 
desire. In these buildings everything is as absolutely 
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adapted to the condition of the patient as if he were for the 
time being in a world in which liis disease were the normal 
type." 

'' Doubtless there have boon great improvements in all 
matters relating to your profession — medicine, hygiene, sur- 
gery, and the rest — since my day." 

•*Yes," replied the doctor, "there have been great hn- 
provements in two ways — negative and positive — and the 
more important of the two is i)erhaps the negative way, 
consisting in the disappearance of condi tioDS inimical to 
ligalth, which physicians formerly had to combat wltiriTtne 
chance of success in many cases. For example, it is now 
two full generations since the guarantee of equal main- 
tenance for all placed women in a position of econom^ 
independence and consequent complete cohCrol of tlifiir 
relations to men. You will readily understand how, as 
one result of this, the taint of syphilis has been long 
since eliminated from the blood of the race. The universal 
prevalence now for three generations of the most cleanl y 
and refined conditions of housing, clothing, hea thig, and 
living generally, with the best treatment avanal>le^p all 
in case of sickness, have practically — indeed I may say com- 
I pletely — put an end to the zymotic and other conta^iis 
diseases. To complete the story, add to these improvements 
in the hygienic conditions of the people the systematic and 
universal physical culture which is a part of the training of 
youth, and then as a crowning consideration think of the 
effect of the physical rehabilitation — you might almost call 
it the second creation of woman in a bodily sense — which 
has purifle<l and energized the stream of life at its source!** 

''Really, doctor, I should say that, without going fur- 
ther, you have fairly reasoned your profession out of its oc- 
cupation.'* 

** You may well say so,'* replied the doctor. " The prog- 
ress of invention and improvement since your day has sev- 
eral times over improved the doctors out of their former 
occupations, just as it has every other sort of workers; but 
only to open new and higher fields of Hner work. 

" PerhaiJS," my companion resumed, ** a more important 
negative factor in the improvement in medical and hygienic 
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conditions than any I have montionod is the fact that peo-l 
pie are no longer in t he state gf „iimprQ!ice. as to.tUe]r::^»w£j 
bodies that they seem fontierly to have bee n. The prog- 
ress" orTciiowTeilge in that resi)ect has kept pace with the 
march of uni versal culture. It is e vident from what we 
read that even the cultured classes in your day thought it 
no shame to be wholly uninformed as to physiology and. 
the ordinary conditions of health and disease. They appear 
to 4t«Te-4eft*-thC5iT physical" irilerests to the doctors, with 
ni Itch the same^splri t oT cynical resignation with which they 
turned over their souls to the care of the clergy. Nowa- 
days a system of educaticm would be thought farcical which 
did not impart a suflicient knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples ot physiology, hygiene, and medicine to enable a 
person to ti'eat any ordinary physical disturbance without 
recourse to a physician. It is perhaps not too much to say 
that everybody nowadays knows as much about the treat- 
ment of disease as a large proportion of the members of the 
medical profession did in your time. As you may readily 
suppose, this is a situation which, even apart from the gen- 
eral improvement in health, would enable the people to 
get on with one physician where a score formerly found 
business. We doctors are merely specialists and experts 
on subjects that everybody is supposed to be well grounded^ 
in. When we are called in, it is really only in consultation, 
to use a phrase of the profession in your day, the other par- 
ties being the patient and his friends. 

** But of all the factors in the advance of medical sci- 
ence, one of the most important has been the disappearance 
of sectarianism, resulting largely from the same causes, 
moral and economic, which banished it from religion. You- 
will scarcely need to be reminded that in your day medi- 
cine, next to theology, suffered most of all branches of 
knowledge from the benumbing influence of dogmatic 
schools. There seems to have been well-nigh as much big- , 
otry as to the science of curing the body as the soul, and ', 
its influence to discourage original thought and retard prog- ' 
ress was much the same in one field as the other. 

** There are really no conditions to limit the course of 
physicians. The medical education is the fullest i>06sible, but 
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the Tncthcxls of practice are left to the doctor and patient 
It is assumed that people as cultured as ours are as compe- 
tent to elect the treatment for their bodies as to choose that 
for their souls. The progress in medical science which has 
resulted from this complete independence and freedom of 
initiative on the part of the physician, stimulated by the 
criticism and applause of a people well able to judge of 
results, has been unprecedented. Not only in the specific 
application of the preserving and healing arts have innu- 
merable achievements been made and radically new prin- 
ciples discovered, but we have made advances toward a 
knowledge of the central mystery of life which in youV 
day it would have been deemed almost sacrilegious to dream 
of. As to pain, we permit it only for its symptomatic indi- 
cations, and so far only as we need its guidance in diag- 
nosis." 

" I take it, however, that you have not abolished death." 
"I assure you," laughed the doctor, ** that if perchance 
any one should find out the secret of tluit, the people would 
mob him and burn up his formula. Do you suppose we 

•want to be shut up here forever ? " y 

r 

"HOW COULD WE INDEED?" 

Applying myself again to the study of the moving pan- 
orama below us, I presently remarked to the doctor that we 
must be pretty nearly over what was formerly called 
Brighton^ a suburb of the city at which the live stock for 
the food supply of the city had mainly l>een delivered. 

" I see the old cattle-sheds are gone," I said. '* Doubtless 
you have much better arrangements. By the way, now that 
everybody is well-to-do, and can afford the best cuts of beef, 
I imagine the problem of providing a big city with fresh 
meats must be much more difHcult than in my day, when 
the poor were able to consume little flesh food, and that of 
the poorest sort" 

The doctor looked over the side of the car for some mo- 
ments before answering. 

** I take it," he said, " that you have not spoken to any 
one before on this point" 

" Why, I think not It has not before occurred to me." 
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** It is just as well," said the doctor. " You see, Julian, 
in the transformation in customs and* habits of thought and 
standards of fitness since your day, it could scarcely have 
liapi>Gncd but that in some cases the changes should have 
been attended with a decided revulsion in sentiment against 
the former practices. I hardly know how to express myself, 
but I am rather glad that you fii'st spoke of this matter 
to me." 

A light dawned on me, and suddenly brought out the 
significance of numerous half-digested observations which I 
had previously made. 

*' Ah I " I exclaimed, " you mean you don't eat tlie flesh 
of animals any more." 

'' Is it possible you have not guessed that 7 Had you 
not noticed that you were offered no such food ? " 

" Tlie fact is," I repliecl, ** the cooking is so* different in 
nil rcs|)ccis fi*om that of my day that 1 have given up all 
attempt to identify anything. But I have certainly missed 
no flavor to wliich I have been accustomed, though I have 
been delighted by a great many novel ones." 

** Yes," said the doctor, ** instead of the one or two rude 
processes inherited from primitive men by which you used 
to prepare food and elicit its qualities, we have a g^reat num- 
ber and variety. I doubt if there was any flavor you had 
which we do not reproduce, besides the great number of 
new ones discovered since your time." 

^ *' But when was the use of animals for food discon- 
tinued?" 

*' Soon after the great Revolution." 

*• What caused the change ? Was it a conviction that 
health would be favored by avoiding flesh ? " 

" It does not seem to have been that motive which chiefly 
led to the change. Undoubtedly the abandonment of the 
custom of eating animals, by which we inherited all their 
diseases, has had something to do with the great physical 
improvement of the race, but people did not apparently 
give up eating animals mainly for health's sake any more 
than cannibals in more ancient times abandoned eating their 
fellow-men on that account. It was, of course, a very long 
time ago, and there was perhaps no practice of the former 
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order of which the pooph^ ininicMl lately after giving it up, 
seem to have l)ecoiiie so iiiiic*.h luthaiiied. This is douhtless 
why we iiiid such meager information in the histories of the 
period as to the circumstances of tlie change. There appears, 
however, to he no douht that the abandonment of the cus- 
tom was chiefly an effect of the great_wayja pf humane feel- 
ing, the passion of pity and compunction for all suff^ Mihg 
— in a word, the impulse of tender-heartedness — whic h lyaa 
rciilly the g^*eat moral iK)wer behind the Revolution. As 
miglit be expected, this outburst did not affect merely the 
^'relations of men with men, but likewise their relations with 
the whole sentient world. The sentiment of brotlierhood, 
the feeling of solidarity, asserted itself not merely toward 
men and women, but likewise toward the hunibler compaii- 
ions of our life on earth and sliarers of iUt fortunes^ t]ie_ 
animals. The new and vivid light throvm on the rights and 
duties of men to one another brought also into view and rec- 
ognition the rights of the lower orders of being. A senti- 
ment against cruelty to animals of every kind bad long 
been growing in civilized lands, and formed a distinct fea- 
ture of the general softening of manners which led up to the 
Revolution. This sentiment now became an enthusiasm. 
The new conception of our relation to the animals appealed 
to the heart and captivated the imagination of mankind. In- 
stead of sacrificing the weiiker races to our use or pleasure, 
with no thought for their welfare, it began to be seen that 
we should rather, as elder broth ers in jhe great family of 
Nature, be, so far as possible, guardians an?M i e lpero to the 
weaker orders wh,^se fate is in bur liands and to vrM^tT 
we are as gods. Do you not see, Julian, how the preva- 
lence of this new view might soon have led people to regard 
the eating of their fellow-animals as a revolting practice, 
almost akin to cannibalism ? *' 

** That is, of course, veiy easily understood. Indeed, doc- 
tor, you must not suppose that my contemporaries were 
wholly without feeling on this subject Long before the 
Revolution was dreamed of there were a great many persons 
of my acquaintance who owned to serious qualms over ilesh- 
eating, and perhaps the greater part of refined persons were 
not without pangs of conscience at various times over the 
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practice. The trouble was, there really seemetl nothing else 
to do. It was just like our economic system. Humane per- 
sons generally admitted that it was very bad and brutal, and 
yet very few could distinctly' see what the world was going 
to replace it with. You people seem to have succeeded in 
perfecting a cuisine without using flesh, and I admit it is 
every way more satisfactory than ours was, but you can not 
imagine how absolutely hn possible the idea of getting on 
without the use of animal fo<xl looked in my day, when as 
yet nothing definite had been suggested to take its place 
which offere<l any reasonable amount of gratification to the 
palate, even if it pwvided the means of aliment^' 

" I can imagine tlie difUculty to some extent It was, as 
you say, like that which so long hindered the change of 
economic systems. People could not clearly realize what 
was to take its place. While ones mouth is full of one 
flavor it is difllcult to imagine another. That lack of con- 
structive imagination on the part of the mass is the ob- 
stacle TTiaTfias stood in the way of removing every ancient 
evil, and made necessary a wave of revolutionary force to 
do the work. Such a wave of feeling as I have described 
was needful in this case to do away with the immemorial 
habit of flesh-eating. As soon as the new attitude of men's 
minds took away their taste for flesh, and there was a de- 
mand that had to be satisfied for some other and adequate 
sort of food, it seems to have been very promptly mef 

" From what source ? '' 

*' Of course," replied the doctor, " chiefly from the vege- » 
table world, though by no means wholly. Tliere had never 
been any serious attempt before to ascertain what its provi- 
sions for food actually were, still less what might be made 
of them by scientific treatment Nor, as long as there was 
no objection to killing some animal and appropriating with- 
out trouble the benefit of its experiments, was there likely to 
be. The rich lived chiefiy on flesh. As for the working 
masses, which had always drawn their vigor mainly from 
vegetables, nolnxly of the influential classes cared to make 
their lot more agreeable. Now, however, all with one con- 
sent set about inquiring what sort of a table Nature might 
provide for men who had forsworn murder. 
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"Just as the crude and simple method of slavery, first 
chattel slavery and afterward wage slavery, had, so long as 
it prevailed, pi^evented men from seeking to replace its crude 
convenience by a scientific industrial system, so in like man- 
ner the coarse convenience of flesh for f ood Jiad hitherto 
prevented inen from making a serious perquisition of XMa- 
ture's edible resources. The delay in this resi)ect is ruTihcr 
accounted for by the fact that the preparation of food, on 
account of the manner of its conduct as an industry, had 
been the least pro grossi vft ofLall the arts pf l ife.^* 

" What is that ? " I saiil ** The least progressive of arts ? 
Why so ? " 

" Because it liad always been carried on as an isolated 
household industiy, and as such chiefly left to ser vants o r 
Women, who in former times wefe'tlie most cOiiserVati ve aiid 
habit-bound class in Hie comiii'uin^ies. The ruIS" of the ari 
of cookery had been handed dow'ii"little changed in essen- 
tials since the wife of the Aryan cowhei*d dressed her hus- 
band^s food for him. 

" Now, it must remain very doubtful how immediately 
successful the revolt against animal food would have proved 
if the average family cook, whether wife or hireling, had 
been left each for herself in her private kitchen to grapple 
with the problem of providing for the table a satisfactory 
substitute for flesh. But, thanks to the many-sided charac- 
ter of the great Revolution, the juncture of time at which 
the growth of humane feeling created a revolt against ani- 
mal f(x>d coincided with the complete breakdoysrn olilDUlfiS- 
tic service and the demand of women for a wider lifo^ facta^ 
which compelled the placing of -the hnslTiCHU uf piovidiug ., 
and preparing f(xxl on a co-operatiye baai8> andJ he makin g 
of it a branch of the public service. So it was that as soon 
as men, losing a])|)etite for their fellow-creatures, began to 
ask earnestly what else could be eaten, there was already 
being organized a great governmental department command- 
ing all the scientific talent of the nation, and backed by the 
resources of the country, for the purpose of solving the ques- 
tion. And it is easy to believe that none of the new depart- 
ments was stimulated in its efforts by a keener public inter- 
est than this which had in cliarge the preparation of the 
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new national bill of fare. These were the conditions for 
which alimentation had waited from the beginnings of the 
race to become a science. 

'* In the first place, the food materials and methods of 
preparing them actually extant, and used in the different 
nations, were, for the first time in history, collected and col- 
lated. In presence of the cosmopolitan variety and extent 
of tlie international menu thus presented, every national' 
cuisine was convicted ot having unlit then run in a rut If 
was apparent that in nothing ImmI- the nations been more 
provincial, more stupidly prejudiced against learning from 
one another, than in matters of food and cooking. It was 
di.scovercd, as observing travelers had always been aware, 
that every nation and country, often every province, had 
half a dozen gastronomic secrets that had never crossed tlie 
bortler. or at best on very brief excursions. 

" It is well enough to mention, in passing, that the colla- 
tion of this international bill of fare was only one illustra- 
tion of the innumerable ways in which the nations, as soon 
as the new order put an end to the old prejudices, began 
right and left to borrow and adopt the best of one another's 
ideas and institutions, to the great general enrichment 

'' But the organization of a scientific system of alimenta- 
tion did not cease with utilizing the materials and methods 
already existing. The botanist and the chemist next set 
about finding new food materials and new methods of pre- 
paring them. At once it was discovered that of the natu- 
ral products callable of being used as food by man, but a 
petty projxjrtion had ever been utilized ; only those, and a 
small part even of that class, which readily lent themselves 
to tlie single primitive process whereby the race hitherto had 
attcmpteil to prepare food — namely, the application of dry 
or wot heat. To this, manifold otlier processes suggested 
by chemistry were now added, with effects that our ances- 
tors found as delightful as novel. It had hitherto been with 
the science of cooking as with metallurgy when simple fire 
remained its only methoil. 

•'It is written that the children of Israel, when prac- 
ticing an enforce<l vegetarian diet in the wilderness, 
yearned after the ficsh-pots of Egypt, and probably with 
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good reason. Tlie experience of our ancestors appears to 
have been in this respect quite different It would seem 
tlmt the sentiments with which, uft(;r a very short period 
had elupseil, they hx)kiHl back upon the ilosli-|>ots tliuy had 
left behind wei-e charged with a feeling quite tlie reverse of 
regret. There is an amusing cartoon of the period, which 
suggests how brief a time it t(x>k for them to discover what 
a good thing they had done for themselves in i*esolving to 
spare the animals. The cartoon, as I remember it, is in two 
parts. The tii*st shows Humanity, typified by a feminine 
figure regarding a group of animals consisting of the ox, 
the sheep, and the hog. Her face expresses the deepest com- 
punction, while she tearfully exclaims, * Poor things I How 
could we ever bring ourselves to eat you ? ' The second part 
reproduces the same group, with the heading * Five Yeara 
After.* But hei-e the countenance of Humanity as she re- 
gards the animals expresses not contrition or self-reproach, 
but disgust and loathing, while she exclaims in nearly 
identical terms, but very different emphasis, 'How could 
we, indeed ? * " 

WHAT BBOAMB OP THE GREAT CITIES. 

Continuing to move westward towaitl the interior, we 
had now gradually left behind the more thickly settled |x>r- 
lions of the city, if indeed any i)ortion of tliese modern 
cities, in which every home stands in its own inclosure, 
win be culled thickly settled. Tlie gn)ve8 and mcadowsund 
larger woods had become numerous, and villages occurred 
at frequent intervals. We were out in the country'. 

** Doctor," said I, " it has so hapi)ened, you will rcmem- 
l>cr, that what I have seen of twentitith-ccntury life has 
been mainly its city side. If country life has changed since 
my day as much as city life, it will be very interesting to 
make its acquaintance again. Tell me something about it" 

'^Thei'e are few resixjcts, I supi>ose," replied the doctor, 
**in which the effect of the nationalization of production 
and distribution on the basis of economic equality lias 
worked a greater transformation than in the relations of city 
and country, and it is cxld we should not have clianced to 
speak of this before now." 
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" When I was last in the world of living people," I said, 
** the city was fast devouring the country. Has that process 
gone on, or has it possibly been reversed ? " . 

"Decidedly the latter," replied the doctor, "as indeed 
you will at once see must have been the case when you 
consider that the enormous growth of the great cities of tlie 
past was entirely an economic consequence of the system of 
private capitalism, with its necessary dependence upon indi- 
vidual initiative, and the competitive s^-stem." 

" That is a new idea to me," I said. 

" I think you will find it a ver^' obvious one upon reflec- 
tion," replied the d<x*tor. " Under private capitalism, you 
see, there was no public or governmental system for organ- 
izing productive effort and distributing its results. There 
was no general and unfailing machinery for bringing pro- 
ducers and consumers togetlicr. Everybody had to seek his 
own (N;('up:ition and maintenance on his own account, and 
success depended on his finding an opiwrtunity tp exchange 
his labor or possessions for the possessions or labor of others. 
For this purpose the best place, of course, was where there 
were many people who likewise wanted to buy or sell their 
labor or gooda Consequently, when, owing either to acci- 
dent or calculation, a mass of people were drawn together, 
others flocked to them, for every such aggregation made a 
n^arket place where, owing simply to the number of persons 
desirmg to buy and sell, better opix>rtunities for exchange 
were to l>e found than where fewer people were, and the 
greater the number of people the larger and better the facili- 
ties for exchange. The city having thus taken a start, the 
larger it became, the faster it was likely to grow by the same 
logic that accounted for its first rise. The laborer went 
there to And the largest and steadiest market for his muscle, 
and the capitalist — who, being a conductor of production, de- 
sired the largest and steadiest labor market — went there also. 
The capitalist trader went there to And the greatest group of 
consumers of his gcxxls within least space. 

•* Although at first the cities rose and grew, mainly be- 
cause of the facilities for exchange among their own citi- 
zen.s, yet presently the result of the superior organization 
of exchange facilities made them centers of exchange for 
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the produce of the surrounding country. In this way those 
who lived in the cities hod not only gvG&t opix)rtunities to 
grow rich hy supplying tlie needs of the dense resident 
]>opulation, hut were uhle ulso to levy u tribute u))on the 
pro<lucts of the people in the country round about by com- 
pelling those products to pass thi*ough their hands on the 
way to the consumers, even though the consumers, like the 
producers, lived in the country, and might bo next door 
neighbors. 

" In due course," pursued the doctor, ** this concentration 
of material wealth in the cities led to a concentration there 
of all the sui)erior, the refined, the pleasant, and the lux- 
urious ministrations of life. Not only did the manual 
laboi*ers flock to the cities as the market where they could 
best exchange their labor for the money of the capitalists, 
but the professional and learned class resorted thither for 
the same pur^xxse. The lawyers, the pedagogues, the doc- 
tors, the rhetoricians, and men of special skill in every 
branch, went there as the best place to find the richest and 
most numerous employers of their talents, and to make their 
careers. 

** And in like manner all who had pleasure to sell — the 
artists, the players, the singei*s, yes, and the courtesans also — 
flocked to the cities for the same reasons. And those who 
desired pleasure and had w^ealth to buy it, those who wished 
to enjoy life, either as to its coarse or refined gratifications, 
followed the pleasure-givers. And, finally, the thieves and 
robbers, and tliose pre-eminent in the wicked arts of living 
on their fellow-men, followed the throng to the cities, as 
offering them also the best field for their talents. And so 
the cities became great whirlpools, which drew to themselves 
all that was richest and best, and also everything that was 
vilest, in the whole land. 

"Such, Julian, was the law of the genesis and growth of 
the cities, and it was by necessary consequence the law of 
the shrinkage, do(?ay, and death of the country and country 
life. It was only necessary that the era of private capitalism 
in America should last long enough for the rural districts to 
have been reduced to what they were in the days of the 
Roman Empire, and of every empire which achieved full 
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development — namely, regions whence all who could escai)e 
had gone to seek their fortune in the cities, leaving only a 
population of serfs and overseers. 

** To do your contemporaries justice, they seemed them- 
selves to realize that the swallowing up of the country hy 
the city Ikk1c<1 no good to civilization, and would aj)j)annitly 
have been glad to find a cure for it, but they failed entirely 
to observe that, as it was a necessary effect of private capi- 
talism, it could only bo remeilied by abolishing that." 

"Just how," said I, "did the abolition of private capital- 
ism and the substitution of a nationalized economic system 
operj\te to stop the growth of the cities ? " 

** By abolisliing the need of markets for the exchange of 
labor and conmiodities," replied the doctor. "The facilities 
of exchange org^auized in the cities under the private capi- 
talists were rendered wholly sui>crfluous and impertinent by 
the national organization of production and distribution. 
The produce of the country was no longer handled by or dis- 
tributed through tlie cities, except so far as produced or con- 
sumed there. The quality of goods furnished in all locali- 
ties, and the measure of industrial service required of all, was 
tlic same. Economic equality having done away with rich 
and poin\ the city ceiised to be a place where greater luxury 
could l>e enjoyed or displayed than the country. The pro- 
vision of employment and of maintenance on equal terms 
to all took away the advantages of locality as heliw to live- 
lihood. In a wonl, there was no longer any motive to lead 
a jK^reon to i)refer city to country life, who did not like 
crow<ls for the sake of being crowded. Under these cireum- 
stiinoes you will not find it strange that the growth of the 
cities ce:use<l, and their de|N)pulation began from the mo- 
ment the effects of the Revolution became apparent" 

" But you have cities yet 1 " I exclaimeil. 

"Ccrtiiinly — that is, we have localities where population 
still remains denser than in other plari«. None of the 
great cities of your day have become extinct, but their )>opu- 
lations an^ but small fnu'ti<»ns of what they were." 

*' But B<xst<>n is certainly a far finer-looking city than in 
my day." 

" All the modern cities are far finer and fairer in every 
20 
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way limn their predecessors and infinitely Rtier for human 
habitation, but in order to make them so it was necessary to 
^et rid of their surplus population. T1iei*e are in Boston 
to-day i)erhaps a quarter as many ))eople as lived in the 
same limits in the Boston of your day, and that is simply 
because there were four times as many people within those 
limits as could be housed and furnished with environments 
consistent with the modern idea of healthful and agree- 
able living. New York, having been far worse crowded 
than Boston, has lost a still larger proportion of its former 
lM)pulation. Were you to visit Manhattan Ishuid I fancy 
your first impression would be that the Central Park of 
your day had been extended all the way from the Battery 
to Harlem River, though in fact the place is rather thickly 
built up according to modern notions, some two hundred 
and fifty thousand people living there among the groves and 
fountains.*' 

" And you say this amazing dex)opulation took place at 
once after tbe Revolution ? '' 

" It began then. The only way in which the vast popu- 
lations of the old cities could l)e crowde<l into spaces so 
small was by packing them like sardines in tenement 
houses. As soon as it was settled that everybody must bo 
provided with really and equally good habitations, it fol- 
lowed that the cities must lose the greater part of their 
]>opulation. These had to be provided with dwellings in 
the country. Of coui'se, so vast a work could not be ac- 
complisheil insUvntly, but it ))roceeded with all possible 
speed. In addition to tlie excxlus of people from the cities 
because there was no room for them to live decently, there 
was also a great outflow of others who, now there had 
ceased to be any economic advantages in city life, were at- 
tracted by the natural charms of the country ; so that you 
may^ easily see that it was one of the great tasks of the 
first decade after the Revolution to provide homes else- 
where for those who desire<l to leave the cities. The tend- 
ency countryward continued until the cities having been 
emptied of their excess of people, it was i)ossible to make 
radical changes in their arrangements. A large proportion 
of the old buildings and all the unsightly, lofty, and inar- 
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tistic ones were cleaixnl away and replaced with structures 
of tlio low, broad, roomy style adapted to the new ways of 
living. Parks, gardens, and roomy spaces were multiplied 
on every hajid and the system of transit so modified as to 
get rid of the noise and dust, and finally, in a word, the city 
of your day was changed into the modern city. Having 
thus been made as pleasant places to live in as was the 
country itself, the outflow of population from the cities 
ceased and an equilibrium became established/* 

"It strikes me," I observed, ** that under any circum- 
stances cities must still, on account of their greater conceii- 
tnition of iHjople, have certain better public services than 
small villages, for naturally such conveniences are least ex- 
jK^nsive where a dense population is to be supplied." 

** As to that," replied the doctor, " if a person desires to 
live in s<mie remote sjiot far away from neighbors he will 
have to put up with some inconveniences. Ho will have to 
bring his supplies from the neai-est public store and dispense 
with various ]mblic services enjoyed by those who live 
nearer together; but in onlor to l>e really out of reach of 
t\n*fn^ services he must go a go<Kl way off. You must re- 
memlK^r that nowadays the problems of communication and 
trail siMirtation both by public and private means have been 
so entirely solved that conditions of siMice which were pro- 
hibitive in your day are unimjwrtant now. Villages five 
and ten nxWvs apart are as near together for purposes of so- 
cial inteix»ourse and economic administration as the adjoin- 
ing wards of j'our cities. Either on their own account or 
by group combinations with other communities dwellers in 
tln^ smallest villages enjoy installations of all sorts of pub- 
lic services as complete as exist in the cities. All have pub- 
lic sto«\s and kitchens with telephone and delivery systems, 
public baths, libraries, and institutions of the highest educa- 
tion. As to the quality of the services and commodities 
provide<l. the^' are of absolutely equal excellence wherever 
furnishe<l. Finally, by telephone and electroscope the 
dwellers in any part of the country, however deeply se- 
cluded among the forests or the mountains, may enjoy the 
tlioater, the concert, and the orator quite as advantageously 
as the residents of the largest cities." 
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THB RBFORBSTINQ. 

Still we swept on mile after mile, league after league, 
towai*tl the interior, and still the surface below presented 
tlio same parklike a8i)ect tliat had marked the immediate 
environs of the city. Every natural feature a]>i)eare<l to 
have been idealized and all its latent meaning brought out 
by file loving skill of some consummate landscaix) artfs't, 
tlie works of man blending with the face of Nature in peg " 
feet harmony. Such arrangements of scenery had not been 
uncommon in my day, when great cities prepared costly 
pleasure grounds, but I had never imagined anything on a 
scale like this. 

" How far does this park extend ? " I demanded at last 
" There seems no end to it" 

** It extends to the Pacific Ocean," said the doctor. 

*' Do you mean that the whole United States is laid out in 
this way ? " 

"Not precisely in this way by any means, but in a 
hundi*ed different ways according to the natural sugges- 
tions of the face of the country and the most effective 
way of co-operating with them. In this region, for in- 
stance, where there are few bold natunil featui*cs, the best 
effect to be obtained was that of a smiling, peaceful land- 
scai>e with as much diversificaticm in detail as possible. 
In the mountainous regions, (m the contrary, where Na- 
ture has furnished effects which man^s art could not 
strengthen, the method has been to leave everything ab- 
solutely as Nature left it, only providing the utmost fa- 
cilities for travel and observation. When you visit the 
White Mountains or the Berkshire Hills you will find, I 
fancy, their slopes shaggier, the torrents wilder, the for- 
ests loftier and more gloomy than they were a hiuidred 
years ago. The only evidences of man's handiwork to 
be found there are the roadways which traverse every 
gorge and top every summit, carrying the traveler with- 
in reach of all the wild, rugged, or beautiful bits of Na- 
ture." 

^* As far as forests go, it will not be necessary for me to 
visit the mountains in order to perceive that the trees are 
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not only a great deal loftier as a rule, but that there are 
vastly more of them than formerly/' 

"Yes," said the doctor, ** it would be odd if you did not 
notice that difference in the landscape. There arc said to 
bo five or ten trees nowadays where there was one in your 
day, and a good part of those ypu see down there are from 
seventy-five to a hundred years old, dating from the refor- 
esting." 

" What was the reforesting ? " I asked. 

" It was the restoratio n of the forests af ter the Revolu- 
tion. Under private capita IFsm the greed or need of individu- 
als had led to so general a wasting of the woods that the 
strcunis wore gix»atly reduce*! and the land was constantly 
j)lagued with droughts. It was found after the Revolution 
that one of the things most urgent to be done was to refor- 
est the country. Of course, it has taken a long time for the 
now plantings to come to maturity, but I believe it is now 
some twenty-five years since the forest plan reached its full 
development and tlie last vestiges of the former ravages dis- 
appeared." 

"Do you know," I said presently, "that one feature 
which is missing from the landscape impresses me quite as 
much as any that it presents ? " 

" What is it that is missing ? " 

" The hayfield." 

" Ah I yes, no wonder you miss it," said the doctor. ** I 
understand that in your day hay was the main crop of New 
England?" 

** Altogether so," I replied, "and now I suppose you have 
no use for hay at all. Dear me, in what a multitude of im- 
l>ortant wa^'s the passing of the animals out of use both 
for food and work must have affected human occupations 
and interests!" 

" Yes, indeed," said the doctor, " and always to the notable 
improvement of the social condition, though it may sound 
ungratoful to say so. Take the case of the horse, for exam- 
ple. With the passing of that long-suffering servant of man 
to his well earne<l reward, smooth, permanent., and clean 
roa<lways first became possible; dust, dirt, danger, and dis- 
comfort ceased to be necessary incidents of travel. 
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'* Thanks to the passing of the horse, it was i)Ofisible to 
rechice the bi'eadth of roadways by half or a third, to con- 
struct tlieui of smooth concrete from grass to gi*ass, leaving 
no soil to be disturbed l)y wind or water, and such ways 
once built, last like Roman roads, and can never be ovci*- 
grown by vegetation. Tliese i>aths, i)enetrating every nook 
and corner of the land, have, together with the electric mo- 
tot's, made travel such a luxury that as a rule we make 
all short journeys, and when time does not press even wary 
long ones, by private conveyance. Hiwl land travel re- 
mained in the condition it was in when it depended on 
the horse, the invention of the air-car would have strongly 
tempted humanity to treat the earth as the birds do — merely 
as a place to alight on between flights. As it is, we consider 
the question an even one whether it is pleasanter to swim 
through the air or to glide over tlie ground, the motion l)eing 
weil-nigh as swift, noiseless, and easy in one cuso as in the 
other." 

'' Even before 1887," I said, ** the bicycle was coming 
into such favor and the |M>ssibilities of electricity wei*e be- 
ginning so to loom up that ]>rophetic i)eople began to talk 
about the day of the hoi'se as almost over. But it was be- 
lieved that although dispensed with for rotul purposes, he 
must always remain a necessity for the multifarious pur- 
]>oses of farm w^ork, and so I should have supiKised. How 
is it about that ? " 

TWENTIRTH-OENTURY FARMINCI. 

**Wait a moment," replied the doctor; "when we 
have descended a little I will give you a practical an- 
swer." 

After we had di-opiKnl fi-om an altitude of perha^is a 
thousiind feet to a couple of hundred, the doctor said : 

" Tiook down there to the right." 

I did so, and saw a large field fi'Oni which the crops had 
l>een cut. Over its surface was moving a r«>w of great ma- 
chines, iKihind which the earth surgtnl up in brown and 
rigid billows. On each machine stood or sat in easy atti- 
tude a young man or woman with quite the air of persons 
on a pleasure excursion. 
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" Evidently," I said, " these are plows, but what drives 
them ? " 

I " They are electric plows," replied the doctor. " Do you 
see that snakeJike cord trailing away over the broken 
ground behind each machine ? Tliat is the cable by which 
the force is supplied. 01)serve those posts at regular in- 
tervals about the iield. It is only necessary to attach one 
of those cables to a post to have a power which, connected 
with any sort of agricultural machine, furnishes energy 
graduated from a nian^s strength to that of a hundred horses, 
and requiring for its guidance no other force than the fin- 
gers of a child can supply." 

And not only this, but it was further explained to me 
that by this system of ilexiblo cabh^ of all sizes the electric 
ix)wer was applied not only to all the heavy tasks formerly 
done bv animals, but also to the hand instruments — the 
spade, the shovel, and the fork — which the farmer in my 
time must bend his own back to, however well supplied he 
might be with horse power. There was, indeed, no tool, 
however small, the doctor explained, whether used in agri- 
culture or any other art, to which this'Tiiotor Was not appli- 
cable, leaving to the worker only the acljustmeiil ahd^g^id- 
iTTg of the instrument 

" With one of our shovels," said the doctor, " an intelli- 
gent boy can excavate a trench or dig a mile of potatoes 
quicker than a gang of men in your day, and with no 
more effort than he would use in wheeling a barrow." 

I had been told several times that at the present day 
farm work wjis considered quite as desirable as any other 
occupation, but, with my impressions as to the i>eculiar ardu- 
ousness of the earth worker's task, I had not been able to 
realize how this could really be so. It began to seem pos- 
sible. 

The doctor suggested that perhaps I would like to land 
and inspect some of the arrangements of a modern farm, 
and I gladly assented. But first he took advantage of our 
elevated {xtsition to point out the network of rjiihva^'s by 
which all the farm transportation was done and whereby 
the oro|>s when gutliere<l could, if desirable, be shipjXMl 
directly, without further handling, to any iK>int in tlie coun- 
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try. Having alighted from our car, we crossed the field to- 
ward the nearest of the great plows, the rider of which was a 
dai*k-haired young woman daijitily costumed, such a figure 
certainly as no nineteenth-century farm field ever saw. As 
she sat gracefully upon the hack of the shining metal mon- 
ster which, as it advanced, tore up the earth with terrihlo 
liorns, I could hut he reminded of Euro))a on her hull. If 
her prototype was as charming as this young woman, Jupiter 
certainly was excusable for running away with her. 

As we approached, she stopped the plow and pleasantly 
returned our greeting. It was evident that she recogiuzed 
me at the first glance, as, thanks doubtless to the diffusion 
of my portrait, everybody seemed to do. The interest with 
which she regarded me would have been moi*e flattering 
Imd I not been aware that I owed it entirely to my char- 
acter as a freak of Nature and not at all to my ])ei'Sonality. 

When I asked her what sort of a crop they were expect- 
ing to plant at this season, slie replied that this was merely 
one of the many annual plowings given to all soil to keep 
it in condition. 

** We use, of course, abundant fertilizers," she said, " but 
consider the soil its own best fertilizer if kept moving.*' 

** Doubtless,'* said I, " labor is the best fertilizer of the 
soil. So old an authority as .^Esop taught us that in his 
fable of * The Buried Treasure,* but it was a terribly expen- 
sive sort of fertilizer in my day when it had to come out of 
the nmscles of men and bciists. One plowing a year was 
all our farmers could manage, and that nearly broke their 
backs.** s 

*' Yes,** she said, " I have read of those ])(K)r men. Now 
you see it is dilferent So long as the tides rise and fall 
twice a day, let alone the winds and waterfalls, there is no 
reason why we should not plow every day if it were de- 
sirable. I believe it is estimated that al>out ten times the 
amount of power is nowadays given to the working of 
every acre of land that it was ])ossible to apply in former 
times.** 

We s|>ent some time inspe<:ting the fann. The doctor 
explained the drainage and pumping systems by which both 
excess and deficiency of rain ai*e guarded against, and gave 
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me opportunity to examine in detail some of the wonderful 
tools lie had described, which make pi*actically no requisi- 
tion on the muscle of the worker, only needing a muid be- 
hind them. 

Connected with the farm was one of tlie systems of 
great greenhouse establishments upon which tlie people de- 
pend for fresh vegetables in the winter, and this, too, we 
visited. The wonders of intensive culture which I saw in 
that great structure would of course astonish none of my 
rcadei-s, but to me the revelation of what could be done 
with plants when all the conditions of light, heat, moisture, 
and soil ingredients were absolutely to be commanded, was 
a never-to-be-forgotten exi>crience. It seemed to me that I 
lijul stolciu into the very laboratory of tlie Creator, and found 
him at the task of fashioning with invisible hands the dust 
of the earth and the viewless air into fonns of life. I had 
never seen plants actually grow before and had deemed the 
Indian juggler's trick an imiKisture. But heiX3 I saw them 
lifting their heads, putting forth their buds, and oix^ning 
their flowers by movements which the eye could follow. I 
confess that I fairly listened to hear them whis|>er. 

" In my day, greenhouse culture of vegetables out of sea- 
son had been carried on only to an extent to meet the de- 
mands of a small class of very rich. The idea of providing 
such supplies at mo<lerate prices for the entire community, 
according to the modern practice, was of course quite un- 
dre^nieil of." 

When we left the greenhouse the afternocm had worn 
away and the sun was setting. Rising swiftly to a height 
where its ravs still warmed us, we set out homeward. 

Stnnigest of all the inipros-sions of that t4> me so wonder- 
ful afl<»rn*M»n thoiv lingortMl most firmly fixed in my mind 
the Infest— namely, the object lesson 1 had receivetl of the 
transformation in the conditions of agriculture, the great 
st-ii)le human occupati<»n from the beginning, and the basis 
of every industrial system. Presently I Siiid : 

" Since 30U have so successfully done away with the 
first of the two main dmwhacks of the agricultural occupa- 
tion as known in my day—nainely, its excessive lalxirious- 
ness-you have no doubt also known how to eliminate the 
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oilier, which was the isolation, the loneliness, the lack of 
social intercourse and opportunity of social culture which 
were incident to tlie farmer's life/' 

" NolKxIy would certainly clo farm work," replied the 
doctor, *' if it had continued to he either more lonesome or 
more laborious than other sorts of work. As regards the 
stx;ial surroundings of the agriculturist, he is in no way 
differently situated from the artistm or any other class of 
workers. He, like the others, lives where he pleases, and 
is carried to and fro just as they are between the place 
of his residence and occupation by the lines of swift tran- 
sit with which the country is threaded. Work on a fa rm 
no longer implies life on a farm, un less for those who 
lifeii^ ~^ 

" One of the conditions of the farmer^s life, owing to the 
variations of the season," I said, '* has always been the alter- 
nation of slack work and jx^ritxls of s])ecial exigency, such 
as planting and harvesting, when the sudden need of a 
multiplietl labor force has necessitated the severest strain of 
etfort for a time. This alternation of too little with too 
much work, I should suppose, would still continue to dis- 
tinguish agriculture from other occupations." 

" No doubt," repliwl the doctor. " but this alternation, far 
from involving either a wasteful relaxati<m of etfort or an 
excessive strain on the worker, furnishes occasions of rec- 
reation which add a si)ecial attraction to the agricultural 
occupation. The seasons of planting and harvesting are of 
course slightly or largely different in the several districts 
of a country so extensive as this. The fact makes it pos- 
sible successively to concentrate in each district as large an 
extra contingent of workers drawn from other districts as is 
needed. It is not uncommon on a few days* notice to throw 
a hundre<l thousand extra workei's into a region where there 
is a s^iecial temporary demand for labor. The inspiration 
of these great mass movements is remarkable, and must be 
something like that which attended in your day the mobiliz- 
ing and marching of armies to war." 

We drifted on for a space in silence through the darken, 
ing sky. 

*' Truly, Julian," said the doctor at length, ''no iudua- 
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trial transformation since your day lias been so complete, 
and none surely has affected so great a pro|)ortion of the 
])oople, as that which has come over agriculture. The {K)els 
from Virgil up and down have recognized in runil ])ursuits 
and the cultivation of tlie earth tlie conditions most favor- 
able to a serene and happy life. Their fancies in this re- 
siKJct have, however, until the present time, been mocked 
by the actual conditions of agriculture, which have com- 
bined to make the lot of the fanner, the sustainer of all the 
world, the saddest, most difficult, and most hopeless endured 
by any class of men. From the beginning of the world until 
the last century the tiller of the soil has been the most j>a- 
thotic figuit3 in history. In the jigcs of slavery his was the 
lowest class of slaves?. After slavery disiip|Kyircd his re- 
mained the most anxious, arduous, and despjiiring of occupa- 
tions. He endured more than the poverty of the wage-earner 
without his freedom from care, and all the anxiety of tlie 
capitalist without his hope of compensating profits. On the 
one side he was dependent for his product, as was no other 
class, upon the caprices of Nature, while on the other in dis- 
posing of it he was more completely at the mercy of the 
middleman than any other producer. Well might he won- 
der whether num or Nature were the more heartless. If 
the ci-ojis faiknl, the farmer iK»rished ; if they pnjsiwrcd, the 
middleman tcH)k the profit SUmding as a buffer between 
the elemental forces and hinnan society, he was smitten by 
the one only to be thrust back by the other. Bound to the 
soil, hn foil into a counnorcial serfdom to the cities well-nigh 
as complete as the feudal bondage had been. By reason of 
his isolated and imsocial life he was uncouth, unlettered, 
out of touch with culture, without opjwrtunities for self- 
improvement, even if his bitter toil had left him energy or 
time for it. For this reason the dwellers in the towns 
looked down u])on him as one belonging to an inferior race. 
In nil land.s. in all ages, the countryman has been considered 
a pn^per butt by the most loutish townsman. The sbirving 
proleUirian of the city pavement scoffed at the farmer as a 
lxK>r. Voiceless, there was none to s))eak for him. and his 
rude, inarticulate complaints were met with jeers. Baalam 
was not more astonished when the ass he was riding re- 
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bukeil him than the ruling chisscs of America seom to have 
been when the farmers, toward the close of the last century, 
unclerUM)k to have something to sivy about the government 
of the country. 

" From time to time in tlie progress of history the condi- 
titm of the farmer has for brief pericxls been tolerable. The 
yeoman of England was once for a little while one who 
lookeil nobles in the face. Again, the American farmer, up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, enjoyed the golden 
age of agriculture. Then for a space, producing chiefly for 
use and not for sale to middlemen, he was the most inde- 
])endent of men and enjoyed a rude abundance. But before 
the nineteenth century had reached its last thii*d, American 
agriculture had passed through its brief idyllic period, and, 
by the inevitable operation of private capitalism, the farmer 
began to go down hill toward the condition of serfdom, 
which in all ages before had been his noimial state, and must 
be for evermore, so long as the economic exploitation of men 
by men should continue. While in one sense economic 
equality brought an e<pial blessing to all, two classes had 
es]>ecial reason to hail it as bringing to them a greater ele- 
vation from a dee|)er degradation than to any others. One 
of these classes was the women, the other the farmers." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WHAT STARTED THE REVOLUTION. 

What did I say to the theater for that evening? was 
the question with which Edith met me when we reached 
home. It seemed that a celebrated historical drama of the 
great Revolution was to be given in Honolulu that after- 
noon, and she had thought I might like to see it. 

** Really you ought to attend," she said, " for the presen- 
tation of the play is a sort of compliment to you, seeing that 
it is revived in i*esponse to the iM>pular interest in revolu- 
tionary history which your presence has aroused." 

No way of spending the evening could have been more 
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ngrreeablo to me, and it was agreed thai we should make up 
a family theater party. 

" The only trouble/' I said, as we sat around the tciv table, 
" is that I don't know enough yet about the Revolution to 
follow the play very intelligently. Of course, I have heard 
revolutionary events referred to frequently, but I have no 
connected idea of the Revolution as a whole." 

" That will not matter" said Edith. " There is plenty of 
time before the play for father to tell you what is nccuissiiry. 
The matinee does not begin till three in the afternoon at 
Honolulu, and as it is only six now the dilFercnce in time 
will give us a good hour before the curtain rises." 

** That's mther a short time, as well as a short notice, for 
so big a task as explaining the great Revolution," the doc- 
tor mildly protested, **but under the circumstances I sujv 
pose I shall have to do the best I can." 

'^ Beginnings are always misty," he said, when I straight- 
way opened at him with the question when the great Revo- 
lution began. "Perhaps St. John disposed of that iwint 
in the simplest way when he said that 'in the beginning 
was GcmI.' To come down nciU'cr, it might be sjiid thnt 
Jesus Christ stated the doctrinal basis and practical pur- 
pose of the great Revolution w^hen he declared that the 
golden rule of equal and the best treatment for all was the ] 
only right principle on which people could live together./ 
To sj)eak, however, in the language of historians, the great 
Ri»volution, like all important events, had two sets of causes 
—first, the general, necessiiry, and fundamental cause which 
must have bix>ught it about in the end, whatever the minor cir- 
cnnisUmces had In^en ; and, second, the prf>ximate or provok- 
ing causes which, within certain limits, determined when it 
jictually did take place, together with the incidental featui-cs. 
These immediate or provoking causes were, of course, differ- 
ent in different countries, but the general, necessary, and 
fundamental cause was the same in all countries, the great 
lii»volution l)eing, as you know, world-wide and nearly simul- 
tu neons, lus reganls tiie more ndvanciHl nations. 

"That CJiuse, as 1 have often intimated in our talks, wiis 
the growth of intelligence and diffusion of knowledge 
among the masses, which, beginning with the introduction 
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of printing^, spread slowly through the sixtociith, seven- 
teenth, uiid eigliteentli centuries, and much more rapidly 
during the nincteentli, when, in the nioi*e favore<l countries, 
it hegan to be something like genei*al. Previous to the 
beginning of this process of enliglitenment thXT 'condition 
of the mass of mankind as to intelligence, fi*om the most 
ancient times, had been pmciically stationary at a ]M>int 
little alK>ve the level of tlie brutes. With no more thouglit 
or will of their own than clay in the hands of the ]>ottGr, 
they^wcre unresistingly molded to the uses of the more in- 
tiilligent and powerful individuals and groups of their kind. 
So it went on for innumeral)le ages, and nobody dreamed of 
anything else until at last tlie conditions wei*e ripe for the 
inbreathing of uu intollcctual life into these inert and sense- 
less clods. The process by which this awakening t(M>k 
place was silent, gradual, im])erceptible, but no previous 
event or series of events in the hist4)ry of the race had been 
comparable to it in the effect it was to have upon human 
destiny. It meruit that the interest of the many instead of 
tlie few, the welfare of the whole instead of that of a part, 
were henceforth to be the paramount puri)ose of the social 
order and the goal of its evolution. 

"Dimly yom* nineteenth-century ])hiIosophers seem to 
have |)enx'ived that tlie general diffusion of intelligen<*e 
was a new and large fact, and that it introiluced a very 
im))ortant force into the social evoluti<m, but they were 
wall-i^yed in their failure to see the certainty with which it 
foreshadowed a complete revolution of tlie economic luisis 
of society in the interest of the whole b<Kly of the people as 
opiKxscHl to class inteiv^t or partial interest of every sort. Its 
fii*st elfect was the deniocnitic movement by VY.hiiilLJK^r- 
sonal and class rule in'political mattera was overthrown in 
the name of the supreme interest and authority of the peo- 
ple. It is astonishing that there should have been any in- 
telligent i)ersons among you who did not perceive that po- 
litical democracy was but the pioneer coqis and advance 
guard of economic demcxiracy, clearing the way and pro- 
viding the-instl'Um'cntatttyfor the substantial part of the 
programme — namely, the equalizaticm of the distributioi} 
of work and wealth. So rnTOlT'fof Ifielrnain, general, and 
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necesjuiry causo and explanation of the great Revolution — 
namely, the progressijre ililfusiQJLO^f^intelli^ among the 
masses from the sixteenth to the end of the nihcleent!r~C6n^ 
tunes. Given this foi-ce in oiK3ration, and the revolution of 
the economic basis of society must sooner or later have been 
its outcome everywhere : whether a little sooner or later 
and in just what way and with just what circumstances, tlie 
differing conditions of different countries determined. 

*' In the case of America, the period of revolutionary agita- 
tion which resulted in the establishment of the present order 
beg:in ahnost at once upon the close of the civil war. Some 
historians date the beginning of the Revolution from 1873." 

" Eighteen seventy-three I " I exclaimed ; " why, that was 
more than a dozen years before I fell asleep! It seems, 
th(»n, that I was a contcm|jorary and witness of at lejist a part 
t»f the Rcvohition, and yet I saw no Revolution. It is true 
that we recognized the highly seHous condition of indus- 
trial confusion and popular discontent, but we did not real- 
ize that a Revolution was on." 

" It was to li^ve been expected that you would not," re- 
plied the doctor. " It is very rarely that the contemporaries 
of great revolutionary movements have understood their 
natiu*e until they have nearly run their course. Following 
generations always think that they would have been wiser 
in rending the signs of the times, but that is not likely." 

** But what was there," I Siiid, " about 1873 which has led 
historians to take it as the date from which to reckon the 
beginning of the Revolution ?" 

" Simply the fact that it j narked_ jn a rather distinct way 
the begin niiig^f a |)erio<l of ecoiiomic~7lt8trC88 umoh^ IM 
Aiifeficun i)eople, wTiTch continued. With tumpuniry mi d \)dr^ 
tial alleviations, until the overthrow' oT^private^pT talism. 
The iMjpular discontent resulting frbnTihis experience was 
the provoking cause of the Revolution. It awoke Americans 
from their ^elf-complacent dr eam that the P ^jftl pr?h^^"^ 
had been sol vft€rf>r~coTmi ho soIvihI hya syRt^m of dfip[inc- 
nwy limited to merely political iornis» aud set Ihem, tq^Sjggk-^ 
ing the true solution. 

"The (Hionomic disti'ORs iK'ginning at the last thinl of the 
century, which was the direct pi*ovocatiou of the Revolu- 
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lion, was very slight compared with tlint which had been 
the constant lot and ancient heritage of other nations. It 
representeil mei-ely the fi i-st turn or two of the screw by 
which capitalism in due time squeezed dry the mosses 
always and everywhere. The unexampled s])ace and rich- 
ness of their new land had given Americans a century's 
respite from the universal fate. Those advantages had 
passed, the respite was ended, and the time had come wlien 
the i>eopIe must adapt their necks to the yoke all ix)oples be- 
foix) liad worn. But having gniwn liigh-spirited from so 
long an exix^rience of comimrative welfare, the Americans 
i*esistcd the imix>sition, and, linding mere resistance vain, 
ended by making a revolution. That in brief is the whole 
story of the way the great Revolution came on in America. 
But while this might satisfy a languid twentieth-century 
curiosity as to a matter so remote in time, you will naturally 
want a little.moi*e detail. Thei'e is a particular chapter in 
Storiot s History of the devolution explaining just how and 
why the gi'owth of the i>owcr of capital provoked the great 
uprising, whicli deeply impressed me in lyy sc*hool days, 
and I don't think I can make a better use of a part of our 
short time than by reading a few panigraplis fix>m iU* 

And Editli having bi'ouglit the book fnmi the library — 
for we still sat at the tea table — the d(Xjtor read : 

" * With refei-cnce to the evolution of the system of pri- 
vate capitalism to the i)oint where it provoked the Revolu- 
tion by tln*catening the lives and liberties of the iMiople, 
historians divide the history of the American Republic, from 
its foundation in 1787 to the great Revolution which made 
it a true i*epublic, into three i)eriods. 

*''The lii^st comprises the decades from the foundation of 
the republic to about the end of the first third of the nine- 
teenth century — ^say, up to the thirties or forties. This was 
the peri(Kl during which tlie power of capital in private 
hands had not i\s yet shown itself seriously aggressive. The 
moneyed class was small and the accumulations of capitiil 
petty. The va.stness of the natural i-cmsouixjcs of the virgin 
country defied as yet the lust of gix^ed. The ample lands to 
be hail for the taking guaranteed iudei>endence to all at the 
price of labor. With this resource no man needed to call 
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another master. Tliis may be considered the idyllic period 
of the republic, the time when De Tocqueville saw and ad- 
mired it, tliougli not without prescience of the doom that 
awaited it The seed of deatli was in the state in the prin- 
ciple of private capiUilistn. and was sure in time to grow 
and ripen, but as yet the conditions w^ero not favoi'able to 
its development All seemed to go well, and it is not strange 
tluit the American people indulged in the hope that their 
republic had indeed solved the social question. 

*' ' From about 1830 or 1840, speaking of course in a general 
way as to date, we consider the republic to have entered on 
its second phase — namely, that i n which the gix)wth and con- 
<'entraiioii of capitil l>eg2in to Ik; raj>id. The moneyed class 
now gi^ew i)owerful, and began to reach out and absorb the 
natui*al resources of the country and to organise for its 
profit the labor of the people. In a word, the growth of 
tlie plutocracy became vigorous. The event which gave the 
great impulse to this movement, and fixed Uie time of the 
transition from the first to the second period in the history 
of the nation, was of course the general application.of steam 
to com merce gpd ii^ dnstiy . Tlie transition may indeed be 
sauTtoliave begun somewhat earlier, with the introduction 
of the factory system. Of course, if neither steam nor the 
inventions which made the factory system possible had 
ever been introduced, it would have been merely a ques- 
tion of a longer time before the capitalist class, proceeding 
in this case by landlordism and usury, would have reduced 
the masses to vassalage, and overthrown democracy even as 
in the ancient republics, but the great inventions amazingly 1 
accelerateil thp plutcxatitic CQnqyesL For the first time in I 
history the capitiilist in the subjugation' of ' his f el fows had j 
machi nery for h'lB ftlljT. Riul ft luost VftteatfflQfi, iljWM- This 
was tlie mighty factor which, by multiplying the power of 
capital and relatively dwarfing the importance of the work- 
ingman, accounts for the extraordinary rapidity with which 
during the second and third i)criods the conquest of the ro- 
public by the plut<x*rary was came<l out 

" ' It is a fact creditable U) Americans that they appear to 

have begun to realize as early as the forties that new and 

dangerous tendencies were aifecting the republic and 
21 
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threatening to falsify its ])roniise of a wide diffusion of weli 
fure. That diKuuTe is notable in American history for the 
popular interest taken in the discnission of the iKissihility of 
j a bott<!r social oitlor, and for the nuniei*ous exiK^rinients 
i undertaken to test the feasibility of dispensing with tlie ptU 
vate capitalist by co-operative industry. Already the more 
intelligent and public-spirited citizens were beginning to 
observe that their so-called i)opular government did not 
seem to interfere in the sliglitest degree with the rule of the 
rich and the subjection of the masses to economicmaaiexE 
and to wonder, if that were to continue to be so, of exactly 
how much value the so-called republican institutions were 
on which they liad so prided tliemselves. 

** ' This nascent agitation of the scj<:ial question on radical 
lines was, liowever, for the time destined to prove abor- 
tive by force of a condition ])cculiar to America — namely, 
i the existence on a vast scale of African cliattel slavery in 
' the C4>untry. It was fitting in the evolution of complete 
human liberty tliat IhTs' form of bondage, cruclcr and more 
brutal, if not on the whole more cruel, than wage slavery, 
should first be put out of the way. But for this necessity 
and the conditions that produced it, we may believe that the 
great Revolution would have occurred in America twenty- 
five years earlier. From the period of 1840 to 1870 the 
slavery issue, involving as it did a conflict of stupendous 
foK*es, absorbed all the moral and mental as well as physical 
energies of the nation. 

" * During the thirty or forty years from the serious begin- 
ning of the antislavery movement till the war was ended 
and its issues disi)osed of, the nation had no thought to spare 
for any other intei-ests. During this period the concentra- 
ti<m of capital in few hands, already alarming to the far- 
siglited in the forties, had time, almost unobserved and quite 
unresisteil, to push its conquest of the country and the peo- 
ple. Under cover of the civil war, with its preceding and 
succeeding periods of agitation over the issues of the war, 
the capitalists may be said to have stolen a march upon the 
nation and intrenched themselves in a commanding posi- 
tion. 

'' * Eighteen seventy-three is the point, as near as any date, 
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at wliich the country, delivered at last from the distracting 
etiiical, and sectional issues of slavery, first began to open 
its eyes to the irrepressible conflict which the growth of 
capitalism had forced — a co nflict between the po wer of 
W(5aTl1i and the democratic idea of the equal right of all to 
lifeVliberly, andhaj>prii'^,^J^ about this lime we date/j 
th'erefoi'e, the beginning of the final or revolutionary period ' 
of the pseudo-American Republic which resulted in the 
establishment of the present system. 

" * History had furnished abundant previous illustrations 
of the overthrow of republican societies by the growth 
and concentration of private wealth, but never before had 
it recorded a revolution in the economic basis of a great 
nation at once so complete and so swiftly effected. In 
America before the war, as we have seen, wealth had been 
distributed with a general effect of evenness never previously 
known in a large community. There had been few rich men 
and very few considerable fortunes. It had been in the 
power neither of individuals nor a class, through the pos- 
session of overwhelming capital, to exercise oppression upon 
the rest of the community. In the short space of twenty- 
five to thirty years these economic conditions had been so 
completely reversed as to give America in the seventies and 
eighties the name of the land of millionaires, and make it 
famous to the ends of the earth as the country of all others 
whei*e the vastest private accumulations of wealth existed. 
The consequences of this amazing concentration of wealth 
formerly so equally dilFused. as it had affected the industrial, 
the social, and the political interests of the people, could not 
have been other than revolutionary. 

** ' Free competition in business had ceased to exist Per- 
sonal initiative in industrial enterprises, which formerly 
luid been oi)en to all, was restricted to the capitalists, and to 
the larger capitalists at that Formerly known all over the 
world as the land of opportunities, America had in the time 
of a generation become equally celebrated as the land of 
inonoiH)lies. A man no longer counted chiefly for what he 
was, but for what he had. Brains and industry, if coupled 
with civility, might indeed win an upper servant's place in 
the employ of capital, but no longer could command a career. 
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*'*' * Tlio concentration of the economic administration oi 
the country in the hands of a comparatively small body of 
great capitalists had necessarily consolidated and cenCmF 
ized in a corresponding manner all the functions of pi*o- 
duction and distribution. Single great concerns, baclfed by 
eiiormous aggregations of capital, had ap])ropriated tracts 
of the business field formerly occupied by innumerable 
smaller concerns. In this p]*ocess, as a nuitter of course, 
swarms of small businesses were crushed like ilies, and their 
former independent proprietors were fortunate to find places 
as underlings in the great establishments which luul sup- 
planted them. Sti'aight through the seventies and eighties, 
every month, every week, every day saw some fresh prov- 
ince of the economic state, some new branch of industry 
or conunerce formerly oikju to the enterprise of all, cap- 
tured by a combination of capitalists and turned into an in- 
ti*enched camp of monoi)oly. The words syndicate and 
trust were coined to describe these monstrous growths, for 
wliicli the former language of the business world had no 
name. 

*' *" Of the two great divisions of the working masses it 
would be hard to say whether the wage-earner or the farmer 
had suffered most by the changed onler. The old personal 
relationship and kindly feeling between employee and em- 
ployer had passeil away. The gi^t aggregations of capital 
which had taken the place of the former employera were 
impors(ma1 fofces, which knew the worker no longer as a 
man, but as a unit of foi'ce. He was merely a tool in the 
employ of a machine, the managers of which regarded him 
as a necessary nuisance, who must unfortunately be re- 
tained at the least iM)ssible ex]>ense, until he could be in- 
vented wholly out of existence by some new mechanical 
contrivance. 

'' ' The economic function and possibilities of the farmer 
had similarly been dwarfed or cut off as a result of the con- 
centration of the business system of the country in the 
hands of a few. The railroads and the grain market had, 
between them, absorbed the former profits of farming, and 
left the farmer only the wages of a day laborer in case of a 
good crop, and a mortgage debt in case of a bad one ; and all 
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this, moreover^ coupled witli the responsibilities of a capi- 
talist whose money was invested in his fann. This latter 
responsibility, however, did not long continue to trouble the 
farmer, for, as naturally might be supposed, the only way 
he could exist from year to year under such conditions was 
by contracting debts without the slightest prospect of pay- 
ing them, which presently led to the foreclosure of his land, 
and his reduction from the once proud estate of an American 
farmer to that of a tenant on his way to become a peasant. 

" * From 1873 to 1896 the histories quote some six distinct 
business crises. The |>eriods of rallying between them were, 
however, so brief that we may say a continuous crisis ex- 
isted during a large part of that i>criod. Now, business 
crises luul been numerous and disastrous in the early and 
middle ejioch of the republic, but the business system, rest- 
ing at that time on a widely extended popular initiative, 
had shown itself quickly and strongly elastic, and the rallies 
tliat promptly followed the crashes had always led to a 
greater pix)8perity than that before enjoyed. But this elas- 
ticity, with the cause of it, was now gone. There was little 
or slow reaction after tbe crises of the seventies, eighties, 
and early nineties, but, on the contrary, a scarcely inter- 
rupted decline of j)rices, wages, and the general prosperity 
and content of the farming and wage-earning masses. 

*• * There could not be a more striking proof of the down- 
ward tendency in the welfare of the wage-earner and the 
farmer than the deteriorati ng quality and d windling vol- 
ume of foreiorn immignition which marked the period. 
Tlie rush of Ein*o|>ean einigranls to the United States as the 
land of pi-omise for the i>oor, since its beginning half a cen- 
tury hefoi-e, hiul continued with increasing volume, am 
drawn to us a great i>opulation fi-om th e best^stocks 
( )hl Woi'ld. S oon after the w ar the character of the iniml- 
ghition l)ogan to change, and dunng the eiglities and nine- 
ties came loT>c almost entii*ely mmle up of thclowesl, most 
wretched, and barbai*ous nice^s of Eun)pe — the very scum of 
th<rrontin7MiT! EnhTu^IT* sTHMTitrTnese^^^^ ix'cruits the 

aprcnLs of the transatlantic steanici's and the Amcncan land 
syndicates had to send their agents all over the worst dis- 
tricts of Europe and flood the countries with lying circulars. 
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Matters had come to the point that no European i)easant or 
workingman, who was yet above the estate of a beggai* or 
an exile, could any longer afford to share the lot of the 
American workingman and farmer, so little time before the 
envy of the toiling world. 

" ' While the politicians sought, csix)cia11y about election 
time, to cheer the workingman with the assurance of better 
times just ahead, the more serious economic writers seem 
to have frankly admitted that the sui)eriority formerly en- 
joyed by American workingmen over those of other coun- 
tries could not be expected to last longer, that the tend- 
ency henceforward was to be toward a world-wide level of 
prices and wages — namely, the level of the country where 
they were lowest In keeping with this prediction we note 
that for the first time, about the beginning of the nineties, 
the American employer began to find himself, through the 
reduced cost of production in which wages were the main 
element, in a position to undersell in foreign market s the 
products of tTie"5tavB"gang5'0f British, Belgian, B^rench, and_ 
German capitalists. 

" * It was during this period, when the economic distress 
of the masses was creating industrial war and making revo- 
lutionists of the most contented and previously prosperous 
agricultural population in history, that the vastest private 
fortunes in the history of the world were being accumulated. 
The millionaire, who had been unknown before the war 
and was still an unusual and portentous figure in the early 
seventies, was presently succeeded by the multimillionaire, 
and above the multimillionaires towered yet a new race of 
economic Titans, the hundred millionaires, and already the 
coming of the billionaire was being discussed. It is not 
dilHcult, nor did the people of the time find it so, to see, in 
view of this comparison, where the wealth went which the 
masses were losing. Tens of thousands of modest compe- 
tencies disappeared, to reappear in colossal fortunes in single 
hands. Visibly as the body of the spider swells as ho sucks 
the juices of his victims, had these vast aggregations gi*own 
in measure as the welfare of the once prosperous iieople liad 
shrunk away. 

'* ' The social consequences of so complete an overthrow 
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of the former economic equilibrium as liad taken place could 
not have been less than revolutionary. In America, before 
the war, the accumulations of wealth were usually the re- 
sult of the personal efforts of the possessor and were con- 
sequently small and correspondingly precarious. It was a 
saying of the time that there were usually but three gen- 
erations from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves — meaning that if 
a man accumulated a little wealth, his son generally lost it, 
and the grandson was again a manual laborer. Under these 
circumstances the economic disparities, slight at most and 
coiistiiiitly fluctuating, entirely failed to furnish a basis 
for chiss distinctions. There were rccognizwl no lalH)ring 
chiss Jis Riicli, no leisure rl:uss, no IIx(mI clnssos of rich and 
I)oor. Rich es or |x>verty . the condition of being at lcisui*o 
or obliged to work were considered merely leiiiporary 
accidents of fortune and not permanent conditions. All 
this was now changed. The great fortunes of the new 
order of things ~by their very magnitude were stable ac- 
quisitions, not easily liable to be lost, capable of being 
handed down from generation to generation with almost 
as much security as a title of nobility. O n the other hand, 
the monopolization of all tlie valuable economic opportuni- 
ties"Tir the county hy the great capitalists made it corre- 
spondingly impossible for those not of the capitalist class 
to attain wealth. TIicTliope of b^brning'nch some day, 
which before the war every energetic American had cher- 
ished, was now practically beyond the liorizon of thei niaii 
born to poverty. Between rich and poor the door was 
henceforth shut The way up, hitherto the social safety 
valve, had been closed, and the bar weighted with money 
ba^. 

" ' A natural reflex of the changed social conditions of the 
country is seen in the new class term inology, borrowe<l froni 
the Old Woi-ld,jvhicli sc mn aftnr the war crept into use in the 
United Kt4iix»s. It had l>eon the bfmst of the former Anieri- 
cnn that evorylMMly in this coinitry was a workingniaii ; 
but now that term we And more and more fninkly ein- 
ploye<l to distinguish the iK)or from the well-to-do. For 
the first time in American literature we l>egin to read 
of the lower classes, the upper classes, and the middle 
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classes— tornis which won hi have l>ecn meaningless in 
America heforo the war, but now corres])onde<l so closely 
with tlie real facUs of the situation that those who detestcnl 
theiu most could not avoid their use. 

'''A prodigious display of luxury such as Europe could 
not rival had^ begUIY lon[!traT%eieHMtho-marnve'r"6f life'of 
th o pcisiicaaoi ' s uf the new and unexampled fortunes. S|xjc- 
tacles of gilded splendor, of royal pomp and boundless 
prodigality mocked the popular discontent and brought out 
in dazzling light the width and depth of the gulf that was 
being fixed between the mastei*s and the masses. 

*' ' Meanwhile the money kings took no pains to disguise 
the fullness of their conviction that the day of democracy 
was passing and the dream of c<|uality nearly at an end. 
As the i>opular feeling in America had grown bitter against 
tliem they had responded with fnink indications of their 
dislike of the country and disgtist with its democratic in- 
stitutions. The leading American millionaires had become 
international ])ersonages, si)ending the greater part of their 
time and then* ixwenue in Kui*oiH)an countrii^s, sending their 
children there for education and in some instances carrying 
their pwfotH>nr*ft fn y thn ()U\ World to the extent of becom- 
ing subjects of foreign powei*s. The disposition on the imrt 
of the greater American capitalists to turn their backs ujion 
dem(H;mcy and ally themselves with £un)i)ean and mo- 
narchical institutions was emphasized in a striking manner 
by the long list of marriages armnged during this iK^icMl 
betw(jen great Amerieiih heh'esses aiid foreign "noTneiufth. 
It seemed to be considered that the lilting destiny for tho 
daughter of an American nuiltimillionaii*o Wiis such a 
union. TIkwc great capitalists vfcve very shi*ewd in money 
matters, and their investments of vast sums in the ])uivluLse 
of titles for their posterity wjis the stirmge^t evidence they 
could give of a sin(;ere convi<;tion that the future of the 
world, like its past, belonged not to the iM>ople but to class 
and privilege. 

***The influence exei^cisecl over the ])olitical government 
by the moneyed class under the convenient euphemism of 
"the business intei*ests," which mei-ely meant the interests 
of the rich, had always been considerable, and at times 
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caused gravo scandals. In measure as the wealth of the 
country had hecomeconcentniteil and allicil, its iniluence in 
the government had naturally increased, and during the 
seventies, eighties, and nineti(« it heciime a scaixiely veiled 
dictatoi-ship. Lest the nominal representiitives of the jwople 
should go asti*ay in doing the will of the capiUilists, the lat- 
ter wei'e repi'csented by bodies of picked agents at all the 
places of government These agents clasely followed the 
conduct of all public oflicials, and wherever there was any 
wavering in their fidelity to the capitalists, were able to 
bring to l)ear influences of intimidation or bribery which 
were rarely unsuccessful. These bodies of agents had a rec- 
ogin'zcMl semi-legal place in the jwlitical system of the day 
under the name of lobbyists. 

" * The history of government contains few more shame- 
ful chapters than that which records how during this |)eri<Kl 
the Legislatures — nninicipal. State, and national — seconded 
by the Executives and the courts, vied with each other by 
wholesale grants of land, privileges, fi*anchises, and monoi)o- 
lies of all kinds, in turning over the country, its resources, 
and its people U> the domination of the capitii]ist.s, their heirs 
and assigns foi*ever. The public lands, which a few decades 
before had promised a boundless inheritance to future gen- 
erations, were ceded in vast domains to svndicates and in- 
dividual capitalists, to be held against the people as the basis 
of a futui*e territorial aristocracy with tributary populations 
of i)easants. Not only had the material substance of the 
national patrimony been thus surrenderecl to a handful of 
the iKM>ple, but in the fields of commerce and of industry 
nil the valuable economic op|>ortunities had been secuix*d 
by fninchises to monopolies, pi-ecluding future generations 
fnmi opportunity of livelihiXHl or employment, save as the 
dei)eiidents and liegemen of a hereditiry capitilist class. 
In the chronic k»s of i*oyal niis<loings there have been many 
dark chaptei-s I'ccording how besotted or imbecile monarchs 
have sold their people into bondage and sapiied the welfare 
of their realms to enrich licentious favorites, but the darkest 
of those chaptci*s is bright beside that which records the 
Kile of the heritige and ho|)es of the American |>eople to 
the highest bidder by the so-called democratic State, na- 
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tional, and local governments during the period of which wo 
arc speaking. 

'' ' Especially necessary liad it become for the plutocracy 
to be able to use the po\vei*s of government at will, on ac- 
count of the embittered and dcsi)erate temper of the work- 
ing masses. 

'**The labor strikes often resulted in disturbances too ex- 
I tensive to be dealt with by tlie police, and it became the com- 
mon practice of the capitalists, in case of serious strikes, to 
call on tlie State and national governments to furnish troo|>s 
to protect their property interest The i)ri m:i^>al_f u nc tio n 
of the militia of the States Jiad become, i\\Q 8Upl>rQSsipn_of 
strik es w ith bullet or bayonet, or the standing guard over 
the plants of the capitalists, till hunger. coriujieUclJUbiaiiiSiEI 
gent workmen to surrender. 

*** During the eighties the State goyemments entered 
upon a general policy of preparing the militia for this new 
and ever-enlarging field of usefulness. The National. GcUfiJ^ 
w as tur ned ijito a Caj>italist Guard. Tlie force was gen- 
erally reorganized, increased in numbers, impi'ove<l in disci- 
pline, and trained with especial reference to the business of 
shooting riotous workingmen. The drill in street firing — 
a quite new feature in the training of the American militia- 
man, and a most ominous one — became the prominent test 
of efliciency. Stoneand brick armories, fortified, against 
attack, loopholed for musketi*y and mounted with guns to 
sweep the streets, were erected at the strategic i)oints of 
the large cities. In some instances the militia, which, after 
all, was pretty near the people, had, however, shown such 
unwillingness to fire on strikers and such symptoms of 
sympath y for Ji*eii' grievances, that the capiUilists did not 
triist"thom fully, but in serious cases piHif erred to dei)end on 
The pitiless pn)fos.sioiial soldiei*s of the General Government, 
tlie i*egulurs. OonscHiuently, the Government, uimhi ivquest 
of the capitalists, adopted the iM)licy of cstiiblishing fortified 
ciimi^s near the great cities, and i)osting heavy garrisons in 
them. The Indian wars wet*e ceasing at about this time, 
and the trooi)s that had bei^.n stationed on the Western 
plains to protect the white settleoients from ~Oie~ Indians 
were brought East to protect the capitalists from tlie wHite 
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settlements. Such was the evolution of private capi- 
talism. 

" * The extent and practical character of the use to which 
the capitalists intended to put the military arm of the Gov- 
erment in their controversy with the workin^men may be 
judged from the fact that in single years of the early nine- 
ties armies of eight and ten thousand men were on the 
march, in Now York and Pennsylvania, to suppress strikes. 
In 1892 the militia of five States, aided by the regulars, were 
under arms against strikers simultaneously, the aggregate 
force of troops probably making a larger body than General 
Washington ever commanded. Here surely was civil war 
already. 

" ' Americans of the former days had laughed scornfully 
at tlie bayonet-propped monarchies of Euroi)e, saying rightly 
that a government which needed to be defended by .force 
fi-om its own jxiople was a self-confessed failure. To this 
pass, however, the indu.strial system of the United States 
was fast coming — it was becoming a government by bayo- 
nets. 

*' * Tims briefly, and without attempt at detail, may be re- 
capitulated some of the main aspects of the transformation 
in the condition of the American people, resulting from the 
concentration of the wealth of the country, which first began 
to excite serious alarm at the close of the civil war. 

" 'It miglit almost be said tliat the citizen armies of the 
North had returned from saving the republic from open 
foes, to find that it had been stolen from them by more 
sloaltliy but far more dangerous enemies whom they had 
left at home. While they hadbcenpuUin^ down caste 
rule based on race at the South^ class rule based on wejilt lT 
had l)eeu sc»t up at the North, to 1x5 in time extended ovqjc_ 
South and W/rTTfaTTke. While'lTie^rmies of the people 
had been shcilding rivers of blood in the efi*ort to preserve 
the iM)litical unity of the nation, its social unity, uinm which 
the very life of a republic de|)cnds, had been attacked by the 
Ix^ginnings of class divisions, which could only end by 
splitting the once coherent nation into mutually juispiclQua^ 
and inimical bodies of citizens, requiring the iron bands of 
de.s))otism to hold them together in a |>olitic:il organization. 
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Four million neg^>es had iiulood been fvood from chattel 
uhivory, but mciinwhile a^ nation of whit4«, men had pas.scil 
under the yoke of an economic and social vassalage which, 
though the connnon fate of European ixioples and of the 
ancient world, the founders of the i*epublic had been proudly 
confident their iM)sterity would never wear.' " 

The doctor closed the book from which he had been 
reading and laid it down. 

"Julian/* he said, "this story of the subversion of the 
American Republic by the plutocnicy is an astounding one. 
You were a witness of the situation it describes, and are 
able to judge whether the' statements are exaggerated." 

"On the contrary," Ii'eplied, "I should think you had 
been reading aloud from a collection of newspa^iers of the 
period. All the political, social, and business facts and symp- 
toms to which the writer has i*eferi*ed were matters of public 
discussion and common notoriety. If they did not impress 
me as they do now, it is simply because I imagine I never 
heard them groui)ed and marshaled with the puri)Ose of 
bringing out their significance." 

Once more the doctor asked Edith to bring him a book 
from the libi*ary. Turning the pages until he had found 
the desired place, he said': 

" Lest you should fancy that the force of Storiot's state- 
ment of the economic situation in the United States during 
the last third of the nineteenth century owes anything to 
tlie rhetorical arrangement, I want to give you just U_fC 
haitl, cold &tati:>tics as (o the actual distribution of yiw^yh 
erty during that i>eriod, showing the extent to which its 
ownei'ship had l)een concentmte<l. Here is a volume nuule 
up of information on this .subjet^t based upon analysts of 
census reports, tax assessments, the fil(^s of probate courts, 
and other ofKcial documents. I will give you thi*ee set^s of 
(calculations, each prepai'Cil by a separate authority and 
biised ui)on a distinct line of investigation, and all agi*eeing 
with a closeness which, considering the magnitude of the 
calculation, is astounding, and leaves no i*oom to doubt the 
substantial accuracy of the conclusicms. 

" From the first set of tables, which was prepared in 1893 
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by a census ofRcial from the returns of the United States 
census, we find it estimated that out of sixty-two billions of 
wealth in the country a group of millionaires and multi- 
millionaires, i-cpresenting three one-hundred ths of one i)er 
cent of the i>opulati on, owned twelve billions, or one fifth. —• 
Thirty-three billions of the rest was owned by a little less 
than nine jier cent of tlie American people, being the rich 
an<l well-to-do class less than millionaires. That is, the 
millionaires, rich, and well-to-do, making altogether but 
nine ytev cent of the whole nation, owned forty-five billions 
of the total national valuation of sixty-two billions. The 
remaining ninety-one |)er cent of the whole nation, consti- 
tuting tlic bulk of the people, were classed as tlie iK>or, and 
dividrd among themselves the remaining seventeen million - 
dollars. .^^^^^ 

** A second table, published in 1894 and based upon theN 
surrogates' records of estates in the great State of New York, I 
estimates that one ix»r cent of the people, one one-hundredth I 
of the nation, possessed over half, or fifty-five per cent, of j 
its total wealth. It finds that a further fraction of the popu- I 
Intion, including the well-to-do, and amounting to eleven I 
|)er cent, owned over thirty-two i>er cent of the total wealtli^ 
so that twelve per cent of the whole nation, including the \ 
very rich and the well-to-do, mono]M>lized eighty-seven i>er 1 
cent of the toUil wealth of the country, leaving but thirteen^ 
per cent of that wealth to be shared among the remaining-^ 
eighty-eight per cent of the nation. Tliis eighty-eight per 
cent of the nation was subdivided into the jK>or and the very 
|M)or. The last, constituting fifty j)er cent out of the eighty-\ 
eight, or half the entire nation, had too little wealth to be } 
estimated at all, apparently living a hand-to-mouth exist-/ 
en CO. 

" The estimates of a third computator whom I shall quote, 
although taken from quite difforcnt data, agree remarkably 
with the others, representing Jts they do about the same ])eriod. 
These htst estimates, which were published in 1889 and 1891,1 
and like the others pnMlucod a strong impi*es«ion, divide the 
nation into three cla.s.sos— the rich, the middle, and the 
working cla.s.s. The rich, being one and four tenths |)er\ 
cent of the population, are credited witli seventy per cent of / 
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I the total wciilth. Tlie middle class, representing nine and two 
tenths \)er cent of the population, is credited with twelve 
))or cont of the total wo^illh, the ri<^h and tniddlo classes, 
together, representing ten and six tentlis \Hiv cent of the 
population, having therefore eighty-two per cent of the 
total wealth, leaving to the working class, wliich constituted 
eighty-nine and four tenths of the nation, but eighteen per 

i^ent of the wealth, to share among them/' 

** Doctor," I exclaimed, ** I knew things wero pretty un- 
equally divided in my day, but figures like these are over- 
whelming. You need not take the ti*ouble to tell me any- 
thing further by way of explaining why the people revolted 
against private capitalism. These figures were enough to 
turn the very stones into revolutionists." 

** I tliought you would say so," replied the doctor. ** And 
please remember also that these tremendous figures repre- 
sent only the progress made toward the concentration of 
wealth mainly within the period of a single generation. 
Well might Americans say to themselves ^ If such things 
are done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? ' 
If private capitalism, dealing with a comnmnity in which 
had previously existed a degree of economic equality never 
before known, could within a period of some thirty years 
make such a prodigious stride toward the complete expro- 
priation of the rest of the nation for the enrichment of 
a class, what was likely to be left to the people at the 
end of a century ? What was to be left even to the next 
generation ? " 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

WHY THE REVOmnON WENT SLOW AT FIRST BUT PAST AT 

LAST. 

'* So much for the causes of the Revolution in America, 
both the general fundamental cause, consisting in the factor 
newly introduced into social evolution by the enlighten- 
ment of the masses and irresistibly tending to equality, and 
the immediate local causes peculiar to America, which ac- 
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count for the Revolution liaving come at the particular time 
it (lid and for its taking the particular course it did. Now, 
briclly as to that course : 

**The pineliing of the economic shoe resulting from the 
concentration of wealth was naturally first felt by the class 
witli least reserves, the wage-earners, and the Revolution 
may be said to have begun with their revolt In 18G9 the 
iirat greni labor organization in America was formed to re- 
sist the power of capital. Previous to the war the number 
of strikes that had taken place in the country could be 
counted on the fingers. Before the sixties were out they 
were counted by hundreds, during tlie seventies by thou- 
sands, and during the eighties the labor reiwrts enumer- 
ate nearly ten thousand, involving two or three million 
workers. Many of these sti'ikes wei*e of continental scope, 
shaking the whole commercial fabric and causing general 
panics. 

** Close after the revolt of the wage earners came that 
of the farmers — less turbulent in methods but more seri- 
ous and abiding in results. This took the form of secret 
leagues and open political parties devoted to resisting what 
was called the money power. Already in the seventies 
these organizations threw State and national politics into 
confusion, and later became the nucleus of the revolu- 
tionary party. 

•' Your con tern |>oraries of the thinking classes can not be 
taxed with indiil'erence to these signs and portents. The 
public discussion and literature of the time refiect the con- 
fusion and anxiety with which the unprecedented manifes- 
tations of [)opu]ar discontent had affected all serious persons. 
The old-fashioned Fourth-of-July boastings had ceased 
to be heard in the land. All agreed that somehow re- 
publican forms of government had not fulfilled their 
j)n>nii.se as guarantees of the popular welfare, but were 
showing themselves impotent to prevent t he recrudes- 
cence in the New World of all the Qld WorUVs evils, 
especTaTTy tlioaa- flf r . la . s s. 4u»d cajittv 'w h i ch' "it'4MMLJiceii suik 
poseil could never exist in the atmosphere .of_a republic. 
It was recognized on all sides that the old order was 
changing for the worse, and that tlie republic and all it 
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liad beeu tlioupfht to stand for was in danger. It was 
the universal cry that something must be done to check 
the ruinous tendency. Ivcform was the woiil in every- 
body's mouth, and the rallying cry, whether in sincerity 
or pretense, of every party. But indeed, Julian, I need 
waste no time describing this state of alfairs to you, for 
you wei'e a witness of it till 1887." 

*'It was all quite as you describe it, the industrial and 
{Kditical warfm'e and turmoil, the general sense that the 
country was going wi*ong, and the universal cry for some 
sort of reform. But, as I siiid before, the agitation, while 
alarming enougli, was too confused and purposeless. j£> 
seem revolutionary. All agixied that something ailed 
the country, but no two agreed what it was or how to 
cure it.'* 

''Just so," Siiid the doctor. "Our historians divide the 
entire i-evolutionary eiuxdi — from the close of the war, or 
the beginning of the sevx'nties, to the establishment of the 
pi'csent oilier eiu'ly in the twentieth century — into two iHi- 
ritxls, t he incohere nt and the. rational. The first of these is 
the ]M?riod of which we have been talking, and with which 
Storiot deals with in the paragraphs I have read — the period 
with which you were, for the most part, contemporary. As 
we have seen, and you know better than we can, it was a 
time of terror and tunnilt, of confused and purposeless a^; 
tation, and a Babel of contnidicUiry clamor. The i)eople 
were blindly kicking in the dark against the pricks of capi- 
tiilism, without any clear idea of what they were kicking 
against. 

" The two gi'eat divisions of the toilers, the wage-earn- 
ers and the farmei*s« were equally far from seeing clear 
and whole the natui'e of the situation and the forces of 
which they wei*e the victims. The wugercaruei'S*. Quly. 
idea was that by organizing the artisans and manual work- 
• ei*s their wages could be foi*cc^l up and maintained . in- 
, definitely. They seem to have had absolutely uo_ m oye 
'knowledge than children of the elfcct of the profit system 
' always and inevitably to keep the consuming i)ower of 
the community indefinitely below its pnxlucing power and 
thus to maintain a constant state of more or less aggravated 
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glut in the goods aiid labor markets, and that . notliing 
coiiH |K)Rsibly prevent the constant presence of these con- 
ditions so long as the profit system was tolerated, or their 
effect finally to reduce the wage-ejirner to the subsistence 
point or below as profits tended jlownward. Until tlie 
wage-earners saw this and no longer wasted their strength 
in hopeless or trivial strikes against individual capitalists 
which could nof possibly affect the general result, and 
united to overthrow the profit system, the Revolution must 
wait, and the capitalists had no reason to disturb them- 
selves. 

"As for the farmers, as they were not wage-earners, 
they took no interest in the ))lans of the latter, which 
aimed merely to benefit the wage-earning class, but de- 
voted themselves to equally fujjjg jylirmm fur their r In'n, 
in which, for^the Mune reason that tliey were merely class 
remedies, the wage-earners took no Tnterest. Tlieir aim 
was to obtain aid from the Governnjent t o improve thei r 
condition as jwtty caj)] talis ts_ opxiressed by the greater cai>i- 
tiilisfs who controlled the traffic and nmrkets of the coun- 
try; as if ajiy conceivable device, so long as private 
capitalism should be tolerated, would prevent its natural 
evohition, which was the crushing of the smaller capitalists 
by the larger. 

** Their main idea seems to have been that their troubles 
as farmers were chiefly if not wholly to be accounted for 
by certain vicious acts of financial legislation, the effect 
of which they held had been to make money scarce and 
dear. What they demanded as the sufTlcient cure of the 
existing evils was the rejwal of the vicious legislation 
and a larger issue of currency. This they believed woufd 
l)e especially beneficial to the farming class by reducing 
the interest on their debts and raising the price of their 
product. 

"Undoubtedly the currency and the coinage and the 
governmental financial system in general had been shame- 
lessly abuse<l by the capitalists to comer the wealth of the 
nation in their hands, but their misuse of this part of the 
economic machinery had be<»n no worse than their manip- 
ulation of the other |K>rtions of the system. Their trick- 
23 
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cry with the currency had only liclped them to monopo- 
lize the wealth of the people a little faster than they would 
have done it had they de|)en(kHl for their enrichment oa 
what wei*e called the legitimate operations of rent, intercut, 
and profits. While a part of their general i)olicy of eco- 
nomic subjugation of the people, the manipulation of the 
currency had not been essential to that policy, which would 
have succeeded just as certainly had it been left out The 
capitalists were under no necessity to juggle with the coin- 
age had they been content to make a little more leisurely 
process of devouring the lands and effects of the people. 
For that result no particular form of currency system was 
necessary, and no conceivable monetary system would have 
pi'cvented it Gold, silver, paper, dear money, cheap money, 
hard money, bad money, goo<l money — every form of token 
from cowries to guineas — had all answered equally well in 
different times and countries for the designs of the capital: 
ist, the details of the game being only slightly modified 
according to the conditions. 

*'To have convinced himself of the folly of ascribing the 
economic distress to which his class as well as the i)eople at 
large had been reduced, to an act of Ck>ngress relating to 
the currency, the American farmer need only have looked 
abroad to foreign lands, where he would have seen that the 
agricultural class everywhei*e was (dunged in a misery 
greati^r than his own, and that, too, without the slightest 
i-egaiil to the nature of the various monetary systems 
in use. 

" Was it indeed a new or strange phenomenon in human 
aflairs that the agriculturists wei-e going to the wall, that 
the American farmer should seek to account for the fact by 
some new and |MJculiarly American |>olicy ? On the con- 
ti*ary, this had been the fate of the agricultuml class in all 
ages, and what Wiis now thi*eaf4)uii»g tlie Am^i.i/.nii ti lh>r o f 
the soil was nothing other than the doom which had befallen 
his kind in every previous generation and in "every |Hirtl5f 
the world. Manifestly, then, he should seek the expiana-* 
tion not in any imrticular or hntal conjunction of circum- 
stances, but in some general and always o]M)rative cause. 
This general cause, oix^rativo in all lands and times and 
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among all races, he would presently see when he should in- 
terrogate history, was tlie irresistible tendency by which the 
capitalist class in the evolutrdn 6firiiy"sbciety llTixm 
interest, and profits absorbs to itself the whole wealth of the 
coiHiti'v, umtlh us reduces the masses of the people" to eco^ 
nomic, social, and iK)litical subjection, the most abject cla^ 
of all being invariably the tillers of the soil. For a time 
the American |X)pulation, including the farmers, had been 
enabled, thanks to the vast bounty of a virgin and empty 
continent, to evade the operation of this universal law, but 
the common fate was now about to overtake them, and noth- 
ing would avail to avert it save the overthi-ow of the system 
of private c<'i))itali8iti of which it always had been and al- 
ways must bo the necessary eH'cct 

*' Time would fail even to mention the innumerable reform 
nostrums olFered for the cure of the nation by smaller 
bodies of reformers. They ranged from the theory of the 
prohibitionists that the chief cause of the economic distress — 
from which the teetotal fanners of the West were the worst 
sufFerers— was the use of intoxicants, to that of the party 
which agreed that the notion was being divinely chastised 
l)ocauso there was no formal recognition of the Trinity in 
the Constitution. Of course, these were extravagant per- 
sons, but even those wlio recognized the concentration of 
wealth as the cause of the whole trouble quite failed to see 
that this concentration was itself the natural evolution of 
private capitalism, and that it was not possible to prevent it 
or any of its consequences unle^ss and until private capital- 
ism itself should l>e put an end to. 

** As niijrht bo expected, efforts at resistance so ill calcu- 
late<l as these demonstrations of the wage-earners and farm- 
ers, not to speak of the host of petty sects of so-called 
rofonners during the first phase of the Revolution, were 
inofToctunl. The grciit lal)or organizations which had sprung 
u]> shortly after the war as soon as the wage-earners felt the 
necessity of banding themselves to resist the yoke of con- 
rrntniti^d rnpital, nfivr twenty -five years of fighting, hac] 
demonstrated their utter inability to maintain, much less 
to improve, the condition of the workingman. During this 
I>eriod ten or fifteen thousand recorded strikes and lock- 
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outs had taken place, but the net result of the industrial 
civil wnr, pi*otrac(ed throug^h so long a pericMl, had been to 
provo to the iluHost of workiiiginoti the ho|Kt]c88ne88 of 
secuiTni^^ any considerable aniolionition of their lotLy class 
action or organization, or indeed of even maintaining it 
against encroachments. After all this unexampled suf- 
fering and fighting, the wage-earners found themselves 
worse olF than ever. Nor had the farmers, the other great 
division of the insurgent masses, been any more suc- 
cessful in resisting the money power. Their leagues, al- 
though controlling votes by the million, had proved even 
more ini|K)tent if possible than tlie wage-earners* organi- 
zations to help their members. Even where they had been 
apitarently successful and succeeded in capturing the po- 
litical control of states, they found the money power still 
able by a thousand indirect influences to balk their i^fTUFls 
and turn their seeming victories into apples of Sodom, 
which became ashes in the hands of those who would pluck 
them. 

'' Of the vast, anxious, and angm'shed volume of public 
discussion as to what should be done, what after twenty-five 
ytuirs had been tlie practical outcome ? Absolutely noth- 
ing. If here and there petty reforms had been introduced, 
on the whole the power of the evils against which those 
reforms were directe<l had vastly increased. If the power 
of the plutocracy in IBTIJ had l>een as the little finger of 
a man, in 1805 it was thicker than his loins. Certainly, 
so far as superficial and material indications went, it 
looked as if the battle had been going thus far steadily, 
swiftly, and ho|Kjlessly against the people, and that the 
American capitalists who expended their millions in buy- 
ing titles of nobility for their children were wiser in their 
generation than the children of light and better judges of 
the future. 
/-^ "Nevertheless, no conclusion could possibly have been 
more mistaken. During these decades of apiMirently un- 
varied failure and disa.ster the revolutionary movement for 
the complete overthrow of private capitalism had made a 
progress which to ratiimal minds should have presaged its 
complete triumph in the near future.*' 
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** Wlicrc had the progress been ? " I said ; " I dont see 
any." 

" In the development among the masses of the people of 
the necessary revolutionary temper," replied the doctor; / 
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in the preparation ot uie popdlar mind by the only pro- 
cess that coiildliave pre|>aredlt,'fb accept the programme of 
a radical reorganization of the economic system from the 
ground up. A great revolution, you must remember, which 
is tojimfoinidly chan ge a form o'fliOiCioty, must ace uum h»te^- 
a tremendous moral force, an overwhelming wciglit of jus- 
tification, so to speak, behind it befoi'e it can start The ^ 
processes by which and the period during which this ac- 
cuinulntion of impulse is efTccted are by no means so spoc- 
L'lcular as the events of the subsequent |)eriod when the 
revolutionary movement, liaving obtained an irresistible 
mornentuni, sweeps away like straws the obstacles tliat so 
long held it back only to swell its force and volume at last 
But to tlie student the period of preparation is the more 
truly interesting and critj<cal field of study. It waa ab- 
solutely necessary thatCthp American peoxile, before they 
would seriously think of undertaking so tremendous a 
i*eforinatioii as was implied in the substitution of public for 
private capitalism, should be fully convinced not by argu- i ^ j 
iiient only, but by atJmidant mtter experience and convinc- ^A->^ 



ing object lessons, that no reme<ly for the evils of the time^ 'i^ 
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lc«s complete or ra(Tic4il would suflfice. They must become ^^^^^V 
convinced by n umerous exp^rii^ent<y that private capitalism p*^ ^ ' ^ ^'f / 
had evolved to a point where it was impossible to amend it v>^'^< ^ ^ " '' 
before they would listen to the proposition to end it This l^ c v^\ • *>^^ 
painful but necessary experience the people were gaining dur- 
ing the earlier decades of the struggle. In this way the in- yt ' ^' 
numerable defeats, disappointments, and flascoes which met ^^^ i . ' 
their every effort at curbing and reforming the money ^^ A- 
power during the seventies, eighties, and early nineties, con- ^ 
tributed far more than as many victories would have done 
to the magnitude and completeness of the final triumph 
of the j)oop1e. It was ind eed nec c^tary that all these 
things should come to pass to make the Revolution pos- 
sible. It was necessary that the sj'stem of private and 
class tyranny called pnvaie capitalism should fill up the 
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measure of its iniquities and reveal all it was capable of, 
as fTic irreconcilable enemy of democracy, the foe of life 
and liberty and human happiness, in order to insure that 
deg^ree of momentum to the coming uprising against it 
which was necessary to guarantee its complete and final over- 
« throw. Revolutions which start too soon stop too soon, and 
. the welfare of the race demanded that this revolution should 
not cease, nor pause, until tlie last vestige of the system by 
which men usurped power over the lives and liberties 
of their fellows through economic moans was destroyed. 
/Therefore not one outrage, not one act of oppression, not 
I one exhibition of conscienceless rapacity, not one prostitu- 
! tion of power on the part of Executive, Legislature, or judici- 
j ary, not one tear of patriotic shame over the degradation of 
the national name, not one blow of the indicemairs blud- 
geon, not a single bullet or bayonet thrust of the soldiery, 
c ould have been s|)ared. Nothing but just this discipline 
of failure, disapi>ointment, and defeat ~oiV the part of the 
eaiiier reformers could have educated the iMk>plo to llie 
necessity of attacking the system of private capitalism ijii 
its existence instead of mei*ely in its particular manifes- 
tations. 

** We reckon the beginning of the second part of the revo- 
lutionary movement to which we give the name of the co- 
herent or rational phase, from the time when there became 
apparent a clear conception, on the part of at least a con- 
siderable body of the people, of the true nature of the issue 
as one l)etween the rights of man and the principle of irre^- 
'sponsible power embodied in private capitalism, and the 
realization that its outcome, if the pei>ple were to triumph, 
must be the establishment of a wholly new economic sys- 
tem which should be based upon the public control in Jhe 
public interest of the system of producUoix and distrihutifilL 
hitherto left to private management" 

'' At about what date," I asked, '' do you consider that the 
revolutionary movement began to pass from the incoherent 
into the logical phase ? " 

" Of course," replieil the doctor, " it was not the case of 
an immediate outright change of character, but only of the 
beginning of a new spirit and intelligence. The confusion 
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and incoherence and short-siglitedncss of the first period 
long overlapped the time when the infusion of a more ra- 
tional spirit and adequate ideal began to appear, but from 
about the beginnin g of the n inpt^*^ ^'^ dat<ft jhjf^ flrgt_njv_^ 
IKjarance of^aii intelligent purpose in the revolutionary 
movement and the beginning of its development fix)m a 
itn^f<PfonTneis" ro vcHt ag^^ intolerable conditions into a 
logical and self-conscious evolution toward the order of^ 
to-day." 

"It seems I barely missed it" 

" Yes," re)>licd the doctor, '* if you had been able to keep 
awake only a year or two longer you would not have been 
so wholly surprised by our industrial system, and esi>ecially 
by the economic equality for and by which it exists, for 
within a couple of years after your supposed demise the 
jNtssibility that such a social order might be the outcome 
of the existing crisis was being discussed from one end of 
America to the other. 

"Of course," the doctor went on, "the idea of an inte- "> 
grated economic system co-ordinating the efforts of all for 
the common welfare, which is the basis of the modern slate, 
is as old as phiTosbphy. As a theory it dates back to Plato 
at least, and nobody knows how much further, for it is a 
coiice))tion of the most natural and obvious order. Not, 
however, until popular government had been made pos- 
sible by the diffusion of intelligence was the world ripe for 
the realization of such a form of society. Until that time 
the idea, like the soul waiting for a fit incarnation, must 
remain without social embodiment Selfish rulers thought ^ 
of the masses only as instruments for their own aggrandize- 
ment, and if they had interested themselves in a more exact 
organization of industry it would only have been with a view 
of making that organization the means of a more complete 
tyranny. Not till the masses themselves became competent 
to rule was a serious agitation possible or desirable for an 
economic organization on a co-o|)erative basis. With the 
fifst stirrings of the democratic spirit in Euro))e had come 
the beginning of wirnest discussion as to the feasibility of 
such a social order. Already, by the middle of the century, 
this agitation in the Old World had become, to discerning 
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eyes, one of the signs of the times, but as yet America, if we 
except tlie brief and abortive social exi)eriments in the 
forties, hud remained wholly unres|K)nsive to the European 
movement 

'* I need not repeat that the reason, of course, was the 
fact that the economic conditions in America had been 
more stitisfoctory to the masses than ever before, or any- 
where else in the world. The individualistic method of 
making a living, every man for himself, hod answered the 
pur))ose on the whole so well that the |)eople did not care 
to discuss other methods. The i)owerful motive neces- 
sary to rouse the sluggish and habit-bound minds of the 
'masses and interest them iu a new and i*cvolutionary set 
' of idetis was lacking. Even during the early stiigo of the 
! revolutionary {Miriml it had Ix^en found imiK>ssib]e to ol>- 
tain any hearing for the notions of a new e<:onomic order 
fwhich were ali*eady agitating Europe^ It was not till the 
close of the eighties that the total and ridiculous failure 
of twenty years of desi>erate efforts to reform the abuses of 
private capitalism had prci)ared the American i)cople to 
give serious attention to the idea of dispensing with the 
capitalist altogether by a public organization of industry 
to be administered like other common alfairs in the com- 
[^nion interest 

" The two great points of the revolutionary programme — 
the principle of economic equality and a nationalized indus- 
triiiT system ns its means and phulge — the American i>eople 
wttre (leculiarly adapted to understand and appreciate. The 
- la\vy£is hail.macl& a..Cmistitutioji of the United States, but 
' the true American constitution — the one written on the.pfii^ 
ple^s hearts — had always remained the immortal Declaration 
with its assertion of the inalienable equality of all men. As 
to the nationalizati<m of industry, while it involved a set 
of consequences which would completely transform society, 
the principle on which the proposition was based, and to 
which it api)ealed for justification, was not new to Americans 
in any sense, but, on the contrary, was merely a logical de- 
velopment of the idea of popular self-government on which 
the American system was founded. The application of this 
princii)le to the regulation of the economic administration 
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was indeed a use of it which was historically new, but it 
wiis one so absohitcly and obviously implied in the content 
of the idea that, as soon as it was proposed, it was impos- 
sible that any sincere democrat should not be astonished 
that so plain and common-sense a corollary of popular gov- 
ernment had waited so long for recognition. The a]K)stles 
of a collective administration of the economic system in the 
connnon intei*est had in Euroix) a twofold task: first, to 
t^ach the general doctrine of the absolute right of the 
])eople to govern, and then to show the economic applica- 
tion of that right To Americans, however, i t was only 
necessiiry to point out an obvious although hitlicrto ovecr . 
l(K>ked-appfTCatt?5n~orar^rrnciple already fully accepted as 
an axToih. 

** The acceptance of the new ideal did not imply merely 
a change in s^iecific programmes, but a total facing aboui^ 
of the revolutionary movement It had thus fa r been an_ \ 
attempt to resist the new economic couaitions being imposed 
by the capitalists by bringing back the former economic 
conditions tlirough the restoration of free competitioil . 
as it liad existed before the war. Tliis was an effort of neces- / 
Htty liopcloss, seeing that the economic dumges which had 
taken place were merely the necessjiry evolution of any 
system of private capitalism, and could not be successfully^ 
rcsistwl while the system was felairied. — 

" ' Pace about ! * was the new word of command. * Fight 
forward, not backward I M arch_ jgith tlw ff^umft of ftco- j 
noniic evolution, not agai,nst it The competitive system 
can never be restored, neither is it worthy of restoration, 
having been at best an immoral, wasteful, brutal scramble 
for existence. New issues demand new answers. It is in 
vain to pit the moribund system of competition again st 
the young giant of private monopoly; it muftt ra lbfir be 
op|K)8c<l by the greater giant of public monopoly. The 
consolidation of business in private interests must be met 
with greater consolidation in the public interest, the trust 
and the syndicate with the city, State, and nation, capi- 
t'ilism with nationalism. The capitalists have destroyed 
the competitive system. Do not try to restore it, but rather 
thank them for the work, if not the motive, and set 
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woll-to-do tenth of tlio i)opiilation was tho only class 
wliidi could afford to send children to institutions of 
the secondary education, and they luiturally preferred 
8ch(M>ls teaching a doctrine comfortable to the i)ossessiiig^ 
class. 

i- *' If the reformers had l)een put in possession of press, 
pulpit, and university, which the capitalists controlletl, 
whereby to set home their doctrine to tho heart and mind 
and conscience of the nation, they would have converted 
|and carrie<l the country in a month. 

L ".Feeling how quickly the day would be theirs if they 
could but reach the people, it was natural that they should 
chafe bitterly at the delay, confronted as they were by the 
spectacle of humanity daily crucified afresh and enduring 
an illinn'table anguish which they knew was needless. Who' 
indeed would not have been impatient in their place, and 
cried as they did, * How long, O I-K)rd, how long ? * To men 
8o situated, each day*s post|X)nement of the great deliverance 
might well have seemed like a century. Involved as they 
wei'e in the din and dust of innumerable (K'tty combats, it 
was as difHcult for them as for soldiers in the midst of a 
battle to obtain an idea of the general course of tho con- 
flict and the oiieration of the forces which would determine 
its issue. To us, however, as we h)ok back, the rapidity of 
the process by which during the nineties tho American 
people were won over to the revolutionary programme 
seems almost miraculous, while as to the ultimate result 
there was, of course, at no time the slightest ground of 
question. 

** From about the beginning of the second phase of the 
revolutionary movement, the literature of the times begins 
to reflect in the most extraordinary manner a wholly new 
spirit of radical protest against the injustices of the social 
order. Not only in the serious journals and books of 
public discussion, but in fiction and in belles-lettres, the 
subject of social reform 1>ecomes prominent and almost 
conmianding. The figures that have come down to us of 
the amazing circulation of some of the books devoted to the 
advocacy of a nulical social reorganization are almost enough 
in themselves to explain the revolution. The antislavery 
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movement had one Uncle Tom^s Cabin; the anticapitalist 
movement had many. 

** A "particularly significant fact was the extraordinary 
unanimity and entliusiasm with which the purely agricul- 
tural communities of the far West welcomed the new gospel 
of a new and equal economic system. In the past, govern- 
ments had always been prepared for revolutionary agitation 
among tlie proletarian wage-earners of the cities, and had 
always counted on tlie stolid conservatism of the agricul- 
tural class for the force to keep the inflammable artisans 
down. But in this revoluti on it was the agriculturists 
who wcrej ii the yaiL This fact alone should have suffi- 
ciently foreshadowed tlie swift course and certain issue of 
th(^ strupfjJrh". At the bc^ginning of the buttle the capitalists 
had lost their reserves. 

'* At about the beginning of the nineties the revolution- 
ary movement first prominently appears in the |K)liticaI 
field. For twenty years after the close of the civil war the 
surviving animosities between North and South mainly de- 
termined party lines, and this fact, together with the lack of 
agiTcment on a definite i)olicy, had hitherto prevented the 
forces of industrial discontent from making any striking 
l)<)litiral demonstration. But towai-d the close of the eighties 
tlio diminished bitterness of feeling between North and South 
h^ft the |)eople free to align themselves on the new issue, 
which had been steadily looming up ever since the war, as 
the irrepressible conflict of the near future — the struggle 
to the de^th between democracy and plutocracy, between 
the rights of man and the tyranny of capital in irresponsi- 
ble hands. 

"Although the idea of the public conduct of economic 
enterprises by public agencies had never previously attracted 
attention or favor in America, yet already in 1890, almost as 
s<K)n as it began to be talked alx>ut, i)olitical parties favor- 
ing its application to imix>rtant branches of business had 
polled he«vy votes. In 1892 a party, organized in nearly 
every Slate in the Union, cast a million votes in favor of 
nationalizing at least the railroads, telegraphs, banking sys- 
tem, and other monoiwlized businesses. Two years later the 
Siinie party showed large gains, and in 1896 its platform was 
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substantially adopted by one of tho great historic parties 
of tlio country, and the nation divided nearly equally on 
the issue. 

*' The terror which this denionsti*ution of the strength of 
the party of social discontent caused among the possessing 
class seems at this distance rather remarkable, seeing that 
its demands, while attacking many important capitalist 
abuses, did not as yet directly assail the principle of the pri- 
vate control of capital as the root of the whole social evil. 
No doubt, what alarmed the capitalists even more than tlie 
specific pit>positions of the s(x:ial insurgents were the signs 
of a settled popular exasi>eration against them and all their 
works, which indicated that what was now called for was 
but the beginning of what would be demanded later. Tho 
antislavery party had not begun with demanding the aboli- 
tion of slavery, but merely its limitation. The slaveholders 
were not, however, deceived as to the significance of the 
new political portent, and the capitalists would have been 
less wise in their generation than their predecessors had 
they not seen in the political, situation the beginning of a 
confrontation of tlie people and tho capitalists — the masses 
and the classes, as the expression of the day was — which 
threatened an economic and social revolution in tho near 
future." 

*• It seems to me," I said, " that by this sUige of tho revo- 
lutionary movement American capitalists callable of a din- 
jMussionul-c view of the situation (uigbt to have m'on the neces- 
sity of making concessions if they weixj to preserve any part 
of their advantages." 

** If they had," i*eplied the doctor, ** they would have been 
the first beneficiaries of a tyranny who in presence of a ris- 
ing flood of revolution ever realized its force or thought of 
making concessions until it was hopelessly too late. You 
see, tyrants are always materialists, while the forces behind 
great revolutions are moral. Tbat is why the tyrants never 
foresee their fate till it is too late to avert it" 

" We ought to be in our chairs pretty soon," said Editlu 
" I don^t want Julian to miss the opening scene." 

"There are a few minutes yet," Siiid the doctor, **and 
seeing that I have been rather unintentionally led into giv- 
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ing this sort of outline sketch of the course of the Revolu- 
tion, I want to say a word about the extraordinary access of 
popular enthusiasm which made a short story of its later 
stagres, especially as it is that period with wMctl the^lay 
deals that we are to attend. 

'* There had been many, you must know, Julian, who, 
while admitting that a system of co-operation must eventu- 
ally take the place of private capitalism in America and 
everywhere, had expected that the process would be a slow 
and gradual one, extending over sevei'al decades, ix^rhaps 
half a century, or even more. Probably that was the more 
general opinion. But those who held it failed to take ac- 
count of the i>opular enthusiasm which would certainly take 
passcssion of the movement and drive it iiTesistibly forward 
from the moment that tlie prospect of its success became 
fairly clear to the masses. Undoubtedly, when the plan of 
a nationalized industrial system, and an equal sharing of 
results, with its promise of the abolition of poverty and the 
reign of universal comfort, was first presented to the people, 
tlie very greatness of the salvation it offered operated to 
hinder its acceptance. It seemed too good to be true. With 
difliculty the masses, sodden in misery and inured to hope- 
lessness, had been able to believe that in heaven there would 
be no ))oor, but that it was possible here and now in this 
everyday America to establish such an earthly paradise was 
too much to believe. 

" But gradually, as the revolutionary propaganda difTused 
a knowledge of the clear and unquestionable grounds on 
which this great a.ssurance rested, and as the growing ma- 
jorities of the revolutionary i>arty convinced the most 
doubtful that the hour of its triumph was at hand, the hoi>e 
of the multitude grew into confidence, and confidence 
fiamcd into a resistless enthusiasm. By the very magnitude 
of the promise which at first appalled them they were now 
transported. An impassioned eagerness seized up<m them 
to enter into the delectable land, so that they found every 
day's, every hour\s delay intolerable. The young said, * Let 
us make haste, and go in to the promised land while we are 
young, that we may know what living is ' : and the old said, 
*Lct us go in ere wc die, that wo may close our eyes in 
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peace, knowing that it will be well with our children after 
us.* Tiie leaders and pioneers of the Revolution, after 
having for so many yeara exhort^ul and apiKiiiknl to a 
l>eopIe for the most (mrt indilferent or incredulous, now 
found themselves caught up and borne onward by a mighty 
wave of enthusiasm which it was impossible for them to 
check, and diillcult for them to guide, had not the way been 
8o plain. 

''Then, to cap the climax, as if the popular mind were 
not already in a sufliciently exalted frame, came *The 
Great Revival,* touching this enthusiasm with religious 
emotion.** 

** We used to have what were called revivals of religion 
in my day,** I said, '* sometimes quite extensive ones. Was 
this of the same nature ? ** 

" Scarcely,** replied the doctor. *' The Great Revival was 
a tide of enthusiasm for the social, not the personal, salva- 
tion, and for the establishment in brotherly love of the 
kingdom of Goil on earth which Christ bade men ho|M) and 
work for. It was the general awakening of the i)eopU) of 
America in the closing years of the last century to the pro- 
foundly ethical and ti'uly i*eligious character and claims of 
the movement for an industrial system which should guar- 
antee the economic equality of all the people. 

''Nothing, surely, could l>e more self-evident than the 
strictly Christian inspiration of the idea of this guarantea 
It contemplateil nothing less than a literal fulfillment, on 
a complete social scale, of Christ*s inculcation that all 
should feel the same solicitude and make the same effort for 
the welfare of others as for their own. The first effect of 
such a solicitude must needs be to prompt effort to bring 
about an e<pial material provision for all, as the primary 
condition of welfare. One would certainly think tliat a 
nominally Christian people having some familiarity with 
the New Testament would have needed no one to tell tliem 
these things, but that they would have recognized on its 
fii-st statement that the programme of the revolutionists was 
,^.^^^imply a pantphrase of the golden rule expressetl in eco- 
nomic and political terms. One would have said tlmt what- 
ever other members of the community might do, the Chris- 
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tian believers would at once have Hocked to the support of 
such a movement with their whole lieart, soul, mind, and 
might. Tliat they were so slow to do so must be ascribed 
to the wrong teaching and non-teaching of a class of per- 
sons whose express duty, al>ove all other persons and classes, 
was to prompt them to that action — namely, the Christian 
clergy. 

** For many ages — almost, indeed, from the beginning of 
tlie Christian era — the churches had turned their backs on 
Christ's ideal of a kingdom of Gotl to be realized on earth 
by the adoption of the law of mutual helpfulness and fra- 
ternal love. Giving up the rcgenenition of human society 
in this world as a hoiK^Icss underUiking, the clergy, in the 
name of the author of the Lord's Prayer, had taught the 
people not to exjiect God's will to be done on eartli. Directly 
reversing the attitude of Christ towanl society as aii evil 
and perverse order of things needing to be made over, they^ 
had made themselves the bulwarks and defenses of existing 
social and political institutions, and exerted their whole iu- 
llorncc to discourage popular aspinitions for a more just 
and equal order. In the Old World they had been the 
chamiMons and apologists of power and privilege and 
vested rights against every movement for freedom and 
equality. In resisting the upwaixl strivings of their people, 
the kings and enii)erors had always found the clergy more 
useful servants than the soldiers and the police. In the 
New World, when royalty, in the act of abdioation, had 
passed the scepter behind its back to capitalism, the ecclesi- 
astical bodies had transfcrrc<l their allegiance to the money 
power, and as formerly they had preached the divine right 
of kings to rule their fellow-men, now preached the divine 
right of ruling and using others which inhered in the ik»- 
s<\ssion of accinnulate<l or inherited wealth, and the duty of 
the poopk^ to submit without murmuring to the exclusive 
appropriation of all giKxl things by the rich. 

"The historical attitude of the churches as the cham- 
pions and apologists of power and privilege in every contro- 
versy with the rights of man and the idea of equality had 
always Ikhmi a prodigious scandal, and in every revolution- 
ary crisis had not failed to cost them great losses in public 
2n 
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respect and popular following. Inasmuch as the now im- 
pending crisis between tlie full assertion of human equality 
and the existence of private capitalism was incomparably 
the most radical issue of the sort tlmt had ever arisen, the 
attitude of the churches was likely to have a critical effect 
upon their future. Should they make the mistake of placing 
themselves upon the unpopular side in this tremendous con- 
troversy, it would be for them a colossal if not a fatal mis- 
take—one that would threaten the loss of their last hold as 
organizations on the hearts and minds of the people. On 
the other hand, had the leaders of the churches been able 
to discern the full signiflcaiuse of the great turning of the 
world^s heart toward Christ's ideal of human society, which 
marked the closing of the nineteenth century, they might 
have hoped by taking the right side to rehabilitate the 
churches in the esteem and respect of the world, as, after 
all, despite so many mistakes, the faithful representatives 
of the spirit and doctrine of Christianity. Some there were 
indeed — yes, many, in the aggregate — among the clergy who 
did S(H3 this and sought des|)enitely to show it to their fel- 
lows, but, blindecl by clouds of vain traditions, and bent 
before the tremendous pressure of capitalism, the ecclesias- 
tical bodies in general did not, with these noble exceptions, 
awake to their great opiK)rtunity until it had i>assed by. 
Other IxKlies of learned men there were which equally failed 
to discern the irresistible force and divine sanction of the 
tidal wave of humane enthusiasm that was sweeping over 
the earth, and to see that it was destined to leave behind it 
a transformed and regenerated world. But the failure of 
these others, however lamentable, to discern the nature of 
the crisis, was not like the failure of the Christian clergy, for 
it was their express calling and business to preach and teach 
the application to human relsitions of the Golden Rule of 
ec{ual ti'catnient for all which the lievolution came to es- 
tablish, and to watch for the coming of this very kingdom 
of l>rothcr]y love, whose advent they met with anathemas. 

'' The rcfornici*s of that time were most bitter against the 
clergy for their double ti*eason to humanity and Christian- 
ity, in op]K)sing instead of su])porting the Revolution ; but 
time has tempered harsh judgments of every sort, and it is 
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rather witli deep pity than witli indigfiiation that we look 
back on these unfortunate men, who will ever retain the 
tragic distinction of having missed the grandest opportunity 
of leadership ever offered to men. Why add reproach to 
tlie burden of such a failure as that ? 

*' While the influence of ecclesiastical authority in Amer- 
ica, on ac»count of the growth of intelligence, had at this 
time grciitly shrunken from former projjortions. the gener- 
ally unfavorable or negative attitude of the churches toward/ 
the progmmme of equality had told heavily to hold back 
the i)opular support which the movement might reasonably 
have exi)ect<*d from professedly Christian people. It was, 
however, only a question of time, and the educating influ- 
vMvv of public discussion, when the i>eople would become ac-- 
quainted for themselves with the merits of the subject * The 
Great Revival ' followed, when, in the course of this process 
of education, the mn^^j\f ^be *^ft*«f>n rp?^ hed the convic- 
tion that the revoliTtioiTf^ainst which the clergy had warned 
tlium UH tlhchristian was, in fact, the most essentially an4 
intetisely Christian movement that had ever appealed ip 
men since Christ called his disciples, and as such impera- 
tively conminnded the strongest support of every believer or 
admirer of Christ's doctrine. 

"The American i)eople appear to have been, on the 
whole, the most intelligently religious of the large popula- 
tions of the world — as religion was understood at that time 
—and the most generally influenced by the sentiment j)f 
Christionjtji. When the people came to recognize that the 
ideaTofa world of equal welfare, which had been repre- 
sented to them by the clergy as a dangerous delusion, was 
no other than the very div^in of Christ; when they realized 
that the hoi)e which led on the advocates of the new order 
was no baleful ignis fatuus, as the churches had taught, 
but nothing less nor other than the Star of Bethlehem, it is 
not to be wondered at that the impulse which the revolu- 
tionary movement received should have been overwhelming. 
Ki-oni that time on it a.«?sumea more and more the rharacler 
of a crusade, the fh-st of the many so-calle<l cnusades of history 
wliioh had a valid and ade<|uate title to that name and nght 
to make the cross its emblem. As the conviction took hold 
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on tlie always religious masses that the plan of an equalized 
human welfare was nothing less than the divine design, and 
that in socking their own highest happiness hy its adoption 
they were also fulfilling God's purpose for the race, the 
spirit of the Revolution became a religious enthusiasn. As 
to the preaching of Peter the Hermit, so now once more the 
masses responded to the preaching of the reformers with the 
exultant cry, ' God wills it ! * and none doubted any longer 
that the vision would come to irass. So it was that the 
Revolution, which had begun its course under the ban of 
the churches, was carried to its consuimnation upon a wave 
of moral and religious emotion." » 

** But what became of the churches and the clergy when 
the people found out what blind guides they had been ? " I 
asked. 

*' No doubt," replied the doctor, *' it must have seemed to 
them something like the Judgment Day when their flocks 
challenged them with open Bibles and demanded why they 
had hid the Gos^icl all these ages and falsified the oracles of 
God which they had claimed to interpret But so far as 
appears, the joyous exultation of the people over the great 
discovery that liberty, equality, and fraternity were notliing 
less than the practical meaning and content of Chrisfs reli- 
gion seems to have left no nnnn in their heart for bitter^ 
ness towiunl any class. The world had i*eceived a crowning 
demonstration that was to remain conclusive to all time of 
the untrustworthiness of ecclesiastical guidance; that was 
all. The clergy who had failed in their office of guides had 
not done so, it is needless to say, because they were not as 
gooil as other men, but on account of the h'^r^*^^*"' ^"^flity. 
of their ])osition as the economic deix^ndents of. th ose they 
assumed to lead. As soon as the great revival had fairly 
begini they threw themselves into it as eagerly as any of 
the people, but not now with any pretensions of leadership. 
They followed the jieople whom they might have led. 

*' From the great revival we date the beginning of the era 
of modern religion— a religion which has dis|)ensed with the 
rites and ceremonies, creeds and dogmas, and banished froiu 
this life fear and concern for tlie meaner self ; a religion of 
life and conduct dominated by an impassioned sense o7TLe 
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solidarily of humanity and of man with God ; the religion 
of a race that knows itself divine and fears no evil, eitlier 
iiow^Tirhercafter.'^ 

*' 1 ne«3"ii6t ask," I said, " as to any subsequent stages of 
the Revolution, for I fancy its consummation did not tarry 
long after *Thc Great Revival.' " 

" That was indeed the culminating impulse," replied the 
doctor ; *' but while it lent a momentum to the movement for 
the ininie<liate realization of an equality of welfare which 
no obstacle could have resisted, it did its work, in fact, not 
so much by breaking down o^U^gBlUoa. asui^-meUing^ 
away.' The capHalists, as you who were one of them scarce- 
ly need 16' be told, were not j>er8oua_of a^ioixj dejiraved 
dis]>csition than other jieople, but(iner el^(3ik(j other classes, 
what the economic system had made them. Havnig like : 
pjussions and sensibilities with other m6n, they were^flaiit- 
capnble of standing out against the contagion of theenthu- 
sinsm of humanity, the passion of pity, and the compulsion i 
of humane tenderness which The Great Revival had aroused, 
as any other chiss of people. From the time that the sense 
of the people came generally to recognize that the fight of 
the existing order to prevent the new order was nothing 
more nor less than a controversy between the almighty 
dollar and the Almighty God, there was substantially but 
one side to it A bitter minority of the capitalist party and 
its supporters seems indeed to have continued its outcry 
against the Revolution till the end, but it was of little im- ^ 
iwrtance. The greater and all the better part of the capital-' ^ . ^1 
i.st.s joine<l with the i>eople in completing the installation of ^^^ 
tlie new order which all had now come to see was to re- 
dound to the benefit of all alike.** 

" And there was no war ? " 

*' War ! Of course not Who was there to fight on the 
other side ? It is odd how many of the early reformers seem 
in have anticipated a war bcfoi-e private capital ism could be 
overthrown. Thej' were ronstjintly referring to the civil 
war in the Unite<l Rtates and to the French Revolution as 
proc'iHh'iits which justified their fear, hut really those were 
not analogous cases. In the controversy over slavery, two 
geographical sections, mutually impenetrable to eiich other*s 
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ideas were opposeil und war was inevitable. In the French 
Revolution tliero would have l)een no bloodshed in France 
but for the intei:fei*enco of the neighboring^ nations with 
their bruUil kings and brutish i)opulations. Tbo ix)aeeful 
outcome of the great lievolution in America was, moreover, 
potentb^_Javpi3Bd-.b y tb e l ack a&jyeLoL deeiL.dus% distinc- 
tions, and consequently of rooted class hatred. Their growth 
was indeed beginning to pr(K*ecd at an dtarming rate, but 
the process had not yet gone far or deep and was ineffectual 
to resist the glow of social enthusiasm which in the cul- 
minating years of the Revolution blended the whole nation 
in a common faith and puri)ose. 

" You must not fail to bear in mind that the great Revo- 
lution, as it came in America, was not a revolution at all 
in the political sense in which all former revolutions in the 
l)oi)ular interest had been. In all these instances the people, 
after making up their minds what they wanted' changed, 
had to overthrow the Government and seize the i)ower in or- 
der to change it But in a democratic state like America the 
Revolution was practically done when the people liaillnaite 
up' their minds that it was for their interest. There was no 
one to dispute their iK)wer and right to do their will when 
once rcs4)lved on it. The Revolution as reganls America 
and in other countrii^, in proiKirtion as their governments 
were iK>pular, was more like the trial of a case in court than 
a revolution of the traditional blood-and- thunder sort The 
court was the people, and the only way that either contest- 
ant could win was by con vicing the court, from which theit) 
was no ap|)eal. 

"So far as the stage properties of the traditional revo- 
lution were concerned, plots, conspiracies, iKiwder-smoke, 
bl(M>d and thunder, any one of the ten thousand squabbles 
in the mediieval, Italian, and Flemish towns, furnishes far 
more material to the romancer or playwright than did the 
great Revolution in America." 

" Am I to understand that there was actually no violent 
doings in connection with this great transformation ?" 
,_ ** There were a great number of minor disturbances and 
^ collisions, involving in the aggregate a considerable am ount 
I of violence and bloodshed, but there was nothihg like iheT 
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war with pitched lines which the early reformers looked 
for. Many a i)etty dispute, causeless and resultless, between 
nainelass kiufrn in the past, too small for historical mention, 
has cost far more violence and bloodshed than, so far as 
America is concerned, did the greatest of all revolutions." 

" And did the European nations fare as well when they 
passed through the same crisis ? '* 

" The conditions of none of them were so favorable to 
jwaccful social revolution as were those of the Uiiitcd SUitcs, 
and the experience of most was longer and harder, but it 
may be said tJiat in the case of none of the European peoples 
were the direful apprehensions of blood and slaughter justi- 
fied which the earlier reformers seem to have entertained. 
All over the world the Revolution was, as to its main fac- 
tors, a triumph of moral forces." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THEATER-GOINQ IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

"I AM sorry to interrupt," said Edith, "but it wants 
only five minutes of the time for the rising of the curtain, 
and Julian ought not to miss the first scene." 

On tJiis notice we at once betook ourselves to the music 
room, where four easy chairs had been cozily arranged for 
our convenience. While the Soclor'wMiid justing tlie tele- 
phone and electroscope connections for our use, I expatiated 
to my coi\ipanion upon the contrasts between the conditions 
of theater-going in the nineteenth and in the twentieth cen- 
turies — contrasts which the happy denizens of the present 
world can scarcely, by any effort of imagination, appreciate. 
** In my time, only the residents of the larger cities, or visit- 
ors to them, were ever able to enjoy good plays or oj^eras, 
pleasures which were by necessary consequence forbidden 
and unknown to the mass of the people. But even those 
who as to hicality might enjoy these recreations were 
obliged, in order to do so, to undergo and endure such 
prodigious fuss, crowding, expense, and general derange- 
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ment of comfort that for the most part they preferred to 
stay at home. As for enjoying the great artists of other 
countries, one had to travel to do so or wait for the artists 
to travel. To-day, I need not tell you how it is : you stay a t 
home and send your eyes and ears ahroad to see and hear 
for you. Wherever the electric connection is carried — and 
there need be no human habitation however i*emote from 
social centers, be it the mid-air balloon or mid-ocean float 
of tlje weather watchman, or the ice-crusted hut of the polar 
observer, where it may not reach — it is iM)ssib]e in slip|X3rs 
and dressing gown for the dweller to take his choice of the 
public entertainments given that day in every city of the 
earth. And rememl>er, too, although you can not under- 
stand it, who have never seen bad acting or heard bad sing- 
ing, how this ability of one troupe to play or sing to the 
whole earth at once has operated to take away the occupa- 
tion of mediocre artists, seeing that everybody, being able to 
see and hear the best, will hear them and see them only." 

" There goes the bell for the curtain," said the doctor, and 
in another moment I had forgotten all else in the scene 
upon the stage. I need not sketch the action of a play so 
familiar as "The Knights of the Qolden Rule." It is 
enough for this purpose to recall the fact that the cos- 
tumes and setting were of the last days of the nineteenth 
century, little dilFerent from what they had been when I 
looked last on the world of that day. Tliere were a few 
anachronisms and inaccuracies in the sotting which the the- 
atrical administration has since done me the honor to solicit 
my assistance in correcting, but the best tribute to the gen- 
e]*al correc^ess..Qf.the scheme was its effect to make me 
from the first moment obli vious'of'lfiy actual surroundings. 
I found myself in presence of a group of living contempo- 
raries of my former life, men and women dressed as I had 
seen them dressed, talking and acting, as till within a few 
weeks I had always seen people talk and act ; persons, in 
short, of like p&ssions, prejudices, and manners to my own, 
even to minute mannerisms ingeniously introduced by the 
playwright, which even more than the larger traits of resem- 
blance affected my imagination. Tlie only feeling that 
hindered my full acceptance of the idea that I was attend- 
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ing a nineteenth-century show was a puzzled wonder why 
I should seem to know so mucli more than the actors ap- 
IHjarcd to about the outcome of the social revolution they 
were alluding to as in progress. 

When the curtain fell on the first scene, and I looked 
about and saw Eklith, her mother and father, sitting about 
mo in the music room, the realization of my actual situation 
came with a shock that earlier in my twentieth-century 
career would have set my brain swimming. But I was too 
firm on my new feet now for anything of that sort, and for 
the rest of the play the constant sense of the tremendous 
experience which had made me at once a contem|>orary of 
two ages so widely apart, contributed an indescribable in- 
tensity to my enjoyment of the play. 

After the curtain fell, we sat talking of the drama, and 
everything else, till the globe of the color clock, turning 
from bottle-green to white, warned us of. midnight, when 
the ladies left the doctor and myself to our own devices. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 

" It is pretty late," I said, ** but I want very much to ask 
you just a few more questions about the Revolution. All 
that I have learned leaves me quite as puzzled as ever to 
imagine any set of practical measures by which the substi- 
tution of public for private capitalism could have been 
eirectwl without a pixKligious shock. We had in our day 
onginocrs clever enough to move great buildings from one 
site to another, keeping them meanwhile so steady and 
upright as not to interfere with the dwellers in them, or to 
cause an interrujition of the domestic oi)eration8. A prob- 
lem something like this, but a millionfold greater and more 
complex, must have been raised when it came to changing 
the entire basis of production and distribution and revolu- 
tionizing the conditions of everybody's employment and 
maintenance, and doing it, moreover, without meanwhile 
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seriously interrupting the ongoing of the various ports of 
the economic machinery on which the livelilioocl of the 
l)eople fi'om day to day dei)endcd. I should he greatly in- 
terested to have you tell me something ahout how this was 
done." 

"Your question," replied the doctor, "reflects a feeling 
which hml no little infhience during the revolutioimry 
IKtriod to pix>long the toleration extended hy the i>eople to 
private capitalism despite the mounting indignation agiunst 
its enormities. A complete change of economic systems 
seemed to them, as it does to you, such a colossal and compli- 
cated undertaking that even many who ardently desired 
the new order and fully l)elieved in its feasihility when once 
estahlished, shrank hack fi*om what they apprehended would 
he the vast confusion and dilliculty of the transition process. 
Of course, the capitalists, and champions of things as they 
were, made the most of this feeling, and ai>parently hothorod 
the reformers not a little hy calling on them to name the 
specific measures hy which they would, if they hod the 
power, proceed to suhstitute for the existing system a na- 
tionalized plan of industry managed in the equal interest 
of all. 

"One school of revolutionists declined to formulate or 
suggest any definite prognimme whatever for the consum- 
. mating or constructive stage of the Revolution.* They said 
that the crisis would suggest the method for dealing with 
it, and it would he f<M)1ish and fanciful f4) disc^uss the emer- 
gency l>efoi*e it arose. But a g(MKl general makes plans 
which provide in advance for all the main eventualities of 
his camiuiign. His plans are, of course, suhject to nulical 
modifications or complete ahandonmcnt, according to cir- 
cumstances, hut a provisional ])lan he ought to have. Tlie 
ixjply of this school of revolutionists was not, therefore, satis- 
factory, and, so long as no l)etter one could he made, a timid 
and conservative community inclined to look askance at the 
revolutionary programme. 

" Realizing the nee<l of something more positive as a plan 
of campaign, various schools of reformers suggested more 
or less definite schemes. One there was which argued that 
the trades unions might develop strength enough to control 
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the great trades, and put their own elected ofTlcers in place 
of the capitalists, thus organizing a sort of federation of 
trades unions. This, if practicable, would have brought in a 
system of group capitalism as divisive and antisocial, in the 
large sense, as private capitalism itself, and far more danger- 
ous to civil order. This idea was later heard little of, as it 
became evident that the i>ossible growth and functions of 
trade unionism were very limited. 

*' Thei*e was another school which held that the solution 
was to be found by the establishment of great numl>ers of 
voluntary colonies, organized on co-operative principles, 
which by their success would lead to the formation of 
more and yot more, and that, finally, when most of the jwpu- 
liition Iiad joined sucli grouiis they would simply cotilesco 
and form one. Many noble and enthusiastic souls devoted 
themselves to this line of effort, and the numerous colonies 
that were organized in the United States during the revolu- 
tionary ix3riod were a striking indication of the general 
turning of men's hearts toward a better social order. Other- 
wise such exiwriments le<l, and could leml, to nothing. Eico^l 
nomioally weak, held together by a sentimental motive,/ 
gcnenilly composed of eccentric though worthy pei-sons,! 
and surrounded by a hostile environment which had the/ 
whole use and advantage of the social and economic maj 
chinery, it was scarcely possible that such enterprises should 
come to anything practical unless under exceptional leader-] 
ship or circumstances. 

"There was another school still which held that the 
bettor order was to evolve gradually out of the old as the 
result of an indefinite series of humane legislation, consist- 
inp: of factory acts, short-hour laws, {tensions for the old, 
improved tenement houses. al>olitioii of slums, and I don't 
know how many other |>oultices for particular evils result- 
ant fi^oin the s;\'stem of private capitalism. These good peo- 
ple arpfued that when at some indefinitely remote time all 
the evil ronseqnencos of rapitjilism hnd lieen alwlished, it 
w(Mil<l 1)0 time onongh an<l then coni)Kinitively easy to abol- 
ish rnpit«nlism itself — thnt is to say, after all the rotten fruit 
of the evil tree had lK?en picked by hand, one at a time, off 
the branches, it would bo time enough to cut down the tree. 
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Of coui*8e, an obvious objection to this plan was that, so 
long as the tree remained standing, the evil fruit would be 
likely to grow as fast as it was plucked. The various reform 
measures, and many others urgetl by these reformers, were 
wholly humane and excellent, and only to lie criticisecl when 
put forward as a sufficient mctlunl of overthrowing capital- 
ism. They did not even tend toward such a result, but weix) 
quite as likely to help capitalism to obtain a longer lease of 
life by making it a little less abhorrent. There was really a 
time after the revolutionary movement had gained consider- 
able heiulway when judicious leadera felt considerable ap- 
prehension lest it might be diverted from its i*eal aim, and 
its force wasted in this progrannne of piecemeal reforms. 

" But you have asked me what was the plan of operation 
by which the revolutionists, when they finally came into 
power, actually overthrew private capitalism. It was really 
as pretty an illustration of the military manocuvra that used 
to be called flanking as the history of war contains. Now, a 
flanking operation is one by which an anny, instead of 
attacking its antagonist directly in front, moves round one 
of his flanks in such a way that without striking a blow it 
forces the enemy to leave his position. That is just the 
strategy the revolutionists used in the final issue with capi- 
talism. 

** The capitalists had t^ikcn for granted that they were to 
be directly assaulted by wholesale forcible seizure and con- 
fiscation of their pi-ojicrticis. Not a hit of it. Although in 
the end, of course, collective ownerehip was wholly substi- 
tuted for the private ownership of capital, yet that was not 
done until after the whole system of private capitalism had 
broken down and fallen to ])ieces, and not as a means of 
throwing it down. To recur to the military illustration, the 
revolutionary anny did not directly attack the fortress of 
capitiilism at all, but so manoeuvred as to make it untenable, 
and to com])ol its evacuation. 

"Of course, you will undei'stauid that this policy was not 
suggested by any consideration for the rights of the capital- 
ists. Long before this time the ])eople hivd been eilucated to 
see in private capitalism the source and sum of all vil- 
lainies, convicting mankind of deadly sin every day tliat it 
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was tolerated. The policy of indirect attack pursued by 
tlie revolutionists was wholly dictated by the interest of 
the iieoplo at large, which demanded that serious derange- 
ments of the economic system should be, so far as possible, 
avoided during the transition from the old order to the 
new. 

" And now, dropping jft^airaSLpf speech, let me tell you 
plainly what waart!one---that is, so far as I remember the 
story. I have made no si^ecial study of the period since my 
college days, and very likely when you come to read the 
histories you will find tliat I liave made many mistakes as 
to the details of the process. I am just trying to give you a 
general idea of the main course of events, to the best of my 
remembrance. I have already explaine<l that the first step 
in the programme of i)olitical action adopted by the op^io- 
nents of private capitalism liad been to iiuiuce thsj><^ple to 
municipalize and nationalize various quasi-public servic^ 
such as waterworks, lighting plants, ferries, local railroads, 
the telegraph and telephone systems, the general railroad 
system, the coal mines and petroleum production, and tlie 
traflic in intoxicating liquors. These being a class of enter- 
prises partly or wholly non-competitive and monopolistic 
in character, the assumption of public control over them 
did not directly attack the system of production and distri- 
bution in general, and even the timid and conservative 
viewed the step with little apprehension. This whole class 
of natural or legal monoi>olies might indeed have been 
taken under public management without logically involv- 
ing an assault on the system of private capitalism as a 
whole. Not only was this so, but even if this entire class of 
businesses was made public and run at cost, the cheapening 
in the cost of living to the conmiunity thus effected would 
pi-esently l)e swallowe<l up by reductions of wages and prices, 
I'csulting from the remorseless o{)eration of the conii>etitive 
profit system. 

" It was therefore chiefiy as a means to an ulterior end 
that the op|K>nent o( c;ipit4i]isin fav(»red the public o|K«ration 
of these bu.siness4». One part of that ulterior end was to 
prove to the people the superior simplicity, efficiency, and 
humanity of public over private management of economic 
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mulcrinkiiif^ But the principal use which this partial pro- 
cess of nationalization served was to prepare a body of pub- 
lic eniphiyees sufllciently large to furnish a nucleus of con- 
sumers when the Governniont should undertake ilie estub- 
lisjinient of a general system of production and distribution' 
on a non-proiit basis. The emph>yees of the nationalized 
raih^oads alone numbered nearly a million, and with their 
dependent women and children represented some 4,000,000 
people. Tlie employees in the coal mines, iron mines, and 
other businesses taken charge of by the Government as sub- 
sidiary to the railroads, together with the telegraph and tele- 
phone workers, also in the public service, made some hundreds 
of thousands moi*e persons with their dei)endents. P]*evious 
to these additions there liml been in the regular civil service 
of the Government nearly 250,000 persons, and the army 
and navy made some 50,000 more. These groups with their 
dependents amounted probably to a million more persons, 
who, addeil to the railroad, mining, telegraph, and other 
employiHis, made an aggregate of something like 5,000,(KN) 
|>ersons de|)endent on the national employment Besides 
these were the various binlies of State and municipal em- 
ployees in all grades, from the Governors of States down to 
the street-cleaners. 

TIIK PUBIJC-SERVICK STORES. 

" Tlio fii'st step of the revolutionary party when it came 
to iK>wer, with the mandate of a jtopular majority to bring 
in the new ord(!r, was to establish in all ini[K>rtant cent ci's 
public-service stores, where public employe«^s could procure 
at cost all provisions of lUHiessity or luxury previously 
bought at private stores. The idea was the less startling for 
not Ixiing wholly new. It had been the custom of various 
governments to provide for certain of the needs of their 
soldiers and sailors by eiitablishing service stores at which 
everything was of absolutely guaranteetl quality and sold 
strictly at cost The articles thus f urnishe<l were proverbial 
for their cheapness and quality conqmred with anything 
that could be bought elsewhere, and the S4>ldier*s privilege 
of obtaining such goods was envied by the civilian, left to 
the tender mercies of the adulterating and profit-gorging 
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retailer. Tlie public stores now set up by the Government 
were, however, on a scale of completeness quite beyond 
any previous undertaking^, intended as they were to sup- 
ply all the consumption of a population large enough for a 
small-sized nation. 

"At lh*st the goods in these stores were of necessity 
bought by the Government of the private capitalists, pi*o- 
ducors, or importers. On these the public employee saved 
all the middlemen's and retailers* profits, getting them at 
l^orhaps half or two thirds of what they nmst have paid at 
private stores, with the guarantee, moreover, of a careful 
Government insi)ection as to quality. But these substantial 
advantages wore hut a foretiistc of the prosixirity ho en- 
joyed whcn_thc Government adde<l the function of produc- 
tion to that of distribution, and proceeded as rapidly as pos- 
sible to manufacture products, instead of buying them of 
capitalists. 

"To this end grciit food and cotton farms were estab- 
lishe<l in all sections of the country and innumerable shops 
and facti)ries started, so that presently the Government had 
in public employ not only the original 5,000,000, but as many 
more— farmei-s, artisans, and laborers of all sorts. These, 
of course, also had the right to be provided for at the public 
stores, and the system had to be extended corresponding- 
ly. The buyers in the public stores now saved not only 
the profits of the middleman and the retailer, but those 
as well of the manufacturer, the producer, and the im- 
porter. 

" Still further, not only did the public stores furnish the 
public employees with every kind of gcxxls for consump- 
tion, but the Government likewise organized all sorts of 
needful services, such as cooking, laundry work, housework 
agencies, etc., for the exclusive benefit of public employees — 
all, of course, conducted absolutely at cost The result was 
that the i>ublic employee was able to be supplied at home or 
in restinranta with focnl prepared by the best skill out of 
the l)cst iiiaterial and in the gi-eatest i>ossible variety, and 
more cheaply than he had ever been able to provide himself 
with even the coarsest provisions." 

" How did the Government acquire the lands and manu- 
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fucturing plants it needed ? " I inquired. *' Did it buy them 
of the owners, or as to the plants did it build them ? '* 

*' It could, of course, have bought them, or in the case of 
the plants have erected them without alfecting the success 
of the prograunne, but that was generally needless. As to 
land, the farmers by millions were only too glad to turn 
over their farms to the Government and accept employment 
on them, with the security of livelihood which that implied 
for them and theirs. The Government, moreover, took for 
cultivation all unoccupied lands that were convenient for 
the purpose, remitting the taxes for compensation. 

** It was nmch the same with the factories and shops 
which the national system called for. They were standing 
idle by thousands in all parts of the country, in the midst 
of starving populations of the unemployed. When these 
plants were suited to the Government requirements they 
wei*e taken possession of, put in o|)eration, and the former 
workers provided with employment In most instances 
former superintendents and foremen as well as the main 
body of oi>eratives were glad to keep their old places, with 
the nation as employer. The owners of such plants, if I 
remember rightly, received some allowance, equal to a very 
low rate of interest, for the use of their property until such 
time as the complete establi.shnient of the new order should 
nuike the equal maintenance of all citizens the subject of 
a national guamntee. That this W2iS to be the speedy and 
certain outcome of the course of events was now no 
longer doubted, and i)ending that result the owners of 
idle plants were only too glad to get anytliing at all for 
their use. 

** The manufacturing plants were not the only form of 
idle capital which the Government on similar terms made 
use of. Considerable quantities of foreign imi)orts were 
requii'ed to supply the public stort^; and to avoid the pay- 
ment of pi'ofits to capitalists on these, the Government took 
possession of idle shipping, building what it further needed, 
and went into foiiMgn tnide, exiM>rting pnKlucts of the pub- 
lic industries, and bringing home in exchange the neetled 
foreign gooils. Fishing fleets Hying the national ilag also 
brought home the harvest of the seas. These peace fleets 
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soon far outnumbered the ^var slii{>s which up to that time 
exclusively had borjic the national commission. On these 
fleets the sailor was no more a slave. 

HOW MONEY LOST ITS VALUE. 

** And now consider the effect of another feature of the 
public-store system, namely, tlie disuse of money in its 
o|)erations. Ordinary money was not received in the pub- 
lic stores, but a SQirtjuI^rip canceled on _use and good for a 
limited time only. The public emi>loyee had tlie right o? ex- 
changing the money he received for wages, at ^xir, TntoTliis 
scrip. While the Government issucRl it oiiTy^lirjiubHc 6T1P 
ph)ye<*s, it wa.s accepted at the public stort»s from any who 
presented it, the Government being only careful that the 
total amount did not exceed the wages exchanged into such 
scrip by the public employees. It thus became a curi-ency 
which commanded three, four, and live hundred i>er cent 
pi*emium over money which would only buy the high-priced 
and adultenited goods for sale in the remaining stores of 
the capitalists. The gain of the premium went, of course, 
to the public employees. Gold, which had been worshiped 
by the capibilists as the supremo and eternal type of money, 
was no more receivable than silver, copi)er, or paper cur- 
rency at the public .stores, and i>eople who desired the best 
goods were fortunate to find a public employee foolish 
enough to accept three or four dollars in gold for one in 
scrip. 

*' The effect to make money a drug in the market, of this 
sweeping reduction in its purcha.sing utility, was greatly in- 
creasotl by its practically complete disuse by the large and 
ever-enlarging pro|>ortion of the jwople in the public service. 
The demand for money was still further lessened by the 
fact that nobody wanted to liori'ow it now for use in extend- 
ing business, seeing that the field of enterprise ojwn to 
privjil/) onpitiil was shrinking every hour, and evidently 
destine<l ])resently Uy disapi)oar. Neither did anyone desire 
money to hoard it, for it was more evident every day that it 
would soon become worthless. I have spoken of the public- 
store 8<»rip commanding several hundreil jier cent premium 
over money, but that was in the earlier stages of the transi- 
24 
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lion period. Toward the last the premium mounted to ever- 
dizzier altitudes, until the vulue of money quite disappeared, 
it bein*; litt>rally gooil for notliing as money. 

'* If you would imagine the complete collaiise of the en- 
tire monetary and financial system with all its standanls 
and influences upon human ligations and conditions, you 
have only to fancy what the effect would have been u|K)n 
the same intei*ests and I'elations in your day if )>ositive and 
unquestioned information had become general that tho 
world was to be destroyed within a few weeks or months, 
or at longest within a year. In this case indeed the world 
was not to be destroyed, but to be rejuvenated and to enter 
on an incomparably higlier and happier and more vigorous 
phase of evolution ; but the effect on the monetary system 
and all dependent on it was quite the same as if the world 
were to come to an end, for the new world would have no 
use for money, nor recognize any human rights or relations 
as measured by it." 

'' It strikes me," said I, " that as money grew valueless 
the public taxes nuist have failed to bring in anything to 
sup)K>rt the Government." 

** Taxes," replied the doctor, " wei*e an incident of private 
capitalism and wei*e to pass away with it. Their use had 
been to give the Government a means of commanding labor 
under the money system. In proportion as the nation col- 
lectively organiz<vd and directly applied the whole labor of 
the people as the public welfare i*e<iuired it, had no neetl and 
could make no use of taxes any nioi*e than of money in 
other respects. Taxation went to pieces in the culminating 
stage of the Revolution, in measure as tho organization of 
the capital and labor of the people for public purposes put 
an end to its functions." 

HOW THB REST OF THE PEOPLE CAME IN. 

*' It seems to me that alxjut this time, if not before, the 
mass of the people outside of the publio service must have 
begun to insist pretty loudly ui>on being let in to share these 
good things." 

"Of course they did," replied the doctor; "and of 
course that was just what they were expected to do and 
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what it had been arranged they should do as soon as the 
nationalized system of ptxxluction and distribution was in 
full running order. The previously existing Ixxly of public 
employees had merely been utilized as furnishing a (xxuven^ 
icnt nucleus of consumers io stari-with, which might be 
supplied without deranging meantime any more than neces- 
sary the outside wage or commodity markets. As' soon as 
tlic sj^stom was in working order the Government under- 
took to receive into the public service not merely selected 
bodies of workers, but all who applied. From that time the 
industrial ai'my received its recruits by tens and fifties of 
thousands a day till within a brief time the people as a 
whole were in the public service. 

" Of coui-se, ever}' body who had an occupation or trade 
was kept right on at it at the place where he had formerly 
been employed, and the labor exchanges, alreatly in full 
use, manage<l the rest. Later on, when all was going 
sm<K)thly, would be time enough for the changings and 
shiftings about that would seem desirable." 

*' Naturally," I said, "under the ©iieration of the public 
employment programme, the working |>eople must have be«»n 
those llrst brought into the system, and the rich and well- 
to-do must probably have remained outside longfest, and 
come in, so to speak, all in a batch, when they did." 

*• Evidently so," replied the doctor. " Of course, the 
original nucleus of public employees, for whom the public 
stores were first oi>ened, were all working people, and so 
were the bo<lies of people successively taken into the public 
service, as farmers, artisans, and tradesmen of all sorts. 
There was nothing to prevent a capitalist from joining the 
service, but he could do so only as a worker on a par with 
the others. He could buy in the public stores only to the 
extent of his pay as a worker. His oUier moneys "wtmtdTibt 
l>e gmxl there. Tliere were many men and women of the 
rich who, in tlie humane enthusiasm of the closing days of 
the llcvolution, abandoned their lands and mills to theOov- 
erninont n\u\ volu?ito<M*ed in the ])ublic service at nn^Mhing 
that could l>e given them U) do; but on the whole, as might 
be ex|)ected, the idea of going to work for a living on an 
economic equality with their former servants was not one 
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that the rich welcomecl, and they did not come to it till they 
had to." 

^'And were they tlien, at last, enli^ited hy force 7*^ I 
asked. 

" By force ! " exclaimed the doctor ; *' dear nio ! no. 
There was no soK of constraint hrought to hear upon them 
any more than upon anybody else, save that created by the 
(^rowing ditiiculty and final impossibility of hiring persons 
for private employment, or obtaining the necessities of life 
except from the public stores with the new scrip. Before 
the Government entered on the policy of receiving into the 
public service every one who applied, the unemployed Imd 
thronged u{>on the capitalists, seeking to be hired. But im- 
mediately afterward the rich began to find it impossible to 
obtain men and women to serve them in field, factory, or 
kitcheiL They could offer no inducements in the depreci- 
ated money which alone they possessed that were enough to 
counterbalance the advantages of the public service. Every- 
Ixxly knew als4> that there was no future for the wealthy 
class, and nothing to be gaincKl through their favor. 

" Moreover, as you may imagine, there was already a 
: strong |M)pu]ar feeling of contempt for those who would 
■abase themselves to serve others for hire when tliey might 
; serve the nation of which they were citizens ; and, as you 
' may well imagine, this growing sentiment made the posi- 
tion of a private servant (»r emjiloyee of any sr>rt intolerable. 
And ncit only did the unfortunate capitalists find it impos- 
sible to induce people to cook for them, wash for them, to 
black their lKK>ts, to sweep their rtMmis, or drive their coaches, 
but they were put to straits to obtain in the dwindling 
private markets, where alone their money was good, the 
bare necc^ssities of life, and presently found even that im- 
]N)6sible. For a while, it would seem, they struggled against 
a relentless fate, sullenly 8up))orting life on crusts in the 
corners of their lonesome i>alaces; but at last, of course, 
they all luid to follow their former servants into the new 
nation, for there was no way of living save by connection 
with the national economic organization. Thus strikingly 
was illustrated, in the final exit of the capitalists from tlie 
human stage, how absolute was and always had been the 
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dependenco of capital upon tlie labor it despised and tyran- 
nized over." 

*' And do I undcrstiind tlmt there was no compulsion 
upon anybody to join the public service ? " 

**None but what was inherent in the circumstances I 
have named/' replied the doctor. "The new order had no 
need or use for unwilling recruits. In fact, it needed no 
one, but oxery one neetled it If any one did not wish to 
enter the public service and could live outside of it without 
stealing or begging, he was quite welcome to. The books 
say that the woods were full of self-exiled hermit s for a whi le, 
but one by one they tired of it and came into the new social 
house. Some isolated communities, however, remained out- 
side for years." 

"The mill seems, indeed, to have been calculated to 
grind to an exceeding fineness all opposition to the new 
order,'* I observed, " and yet it nmst have had its own difH- 
culties, too, in the natural refractoriness of the materials it 
had to make grist of. Take, for example, my own class of 
the idle rich, the men and women whose only business had 
l)ccn the pursuit of pleasure. What useful work could have 
been got out of such jwople as we were, however well dis- 
posed we might have become to render service ? Where 
could we have been fitted into any sort of industrial service 
without being more hindrance than help ? ** 

"The problem might have been serious if the idle rich of 
whom you speak had been a very large pn>iK)rtion of the popu- 
lation, but, of course, though very much in evidence, they 
were in numl>ers insignificant comi>ared with the mass of use- 
ful workers. So far as they were educated persons— and quite 
general 1 J' they had some smattering of knowledge — there was 
an ample demand for their services as teachers. Of course, 
they were not trained teachers, or capable of good pedagogi- 
cal work ; but directly after the Revolution, when the chil- 
dren and youth of the former poor were turned back by mil- 
lions from the field and factories to the schools, and when 
the adults also of the working classes passionately demande<l 
some degrf»o of odurafion to corn»M|M)nd with the impn)ved 
conditions of life they had entered on, there was unlimited 
call for the services as instructors of everybody who was 
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able to teach anything, even one of tlio primary branches, 
8|)ellin<^, writing^, geography, or arithmetic in tlie rudiments. 
Tlie women of the former wealthy chiss, U^ing mostly well 
educated, found in this ta^ik of teaching tlie childi*en of tho 
masses, tho new heii^s of the world, an employment in which 
I fancy they must have tasted more real happiness in the 
feeling of being useful to their kind than all their former 
frivolous existences could have given them. Few, indeed, 
were there of any class who did not prove to have some 
physical or mental quality by which they might with pleas- 
ure to themselves be serviceable to their kind.'* 

WHAT WAS DONE WITH THE VIOIOUS AND CRIMINAL. 

** There was another class of my contemporaries,'* I said, 
** which I fancy must have given tho new order more trouble 
to make anything out of than the rich, and those were the 
vicious and criminal idle. The rich wei^e at least intelligent 
aii'd fairly well behaved, and knew enough to adapt them- 
selves to a new stsite of things and make the best of tho 
ineviUble, but these others must have lM*.on harder to deal 
with. There was a great^Uiiatiug pojuilation of vagabond 
^'•"ni^^nH ^< mf^r«i and vicious of every class, WMih Ulld 
female, in my day, as doubtless you well kno\V. Admit 
that our vicious fi^rm of society wius responsihTe for them ; 
neverthehiss, there they wen), for the new stwiety to deal 
with. To oil iutauts and p\n'i>oses t hey were dehumanized, 
and as dangerous as wihrbeasts. The^ Wew ba rui^ kup t in 
some sort of restmini by an arihy of police amT'the weapons 
of criminal law, and constituted a permanent menaccTtolow 
and orduK. At times of uimsual agitation, and especially- at 
ull revolutionary crises, they were wont to muster in alarm- 
ing force and become aggressive. At the crisis you ore 
describing they must doubtless have made themselves ex- 
tremely turbulent What did the new order do with them ? 
Its just and humane propositions would scarcely appeal to 
the members of the criminal elas.s. They were not reason- 
able beings; they preferred to live by lawless violence, 
rather than by orderly industry, on terms however- j»rt^^ 
Surely the new nation must have found this class of citizona 
a very tough morsel for its digestion.** 
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" Not nearly so tough," replied the doctor, " as the former 
society had found it In the first ^lace, the former society, 
being itself bused on injustice, was wholly without moral 
prestige orethi^l^-mttfhmity in dealing with the criminal 
and lawless classes. Society itself stood condemned in their 
proijence for the injustice which had been the provocation 
niid excuse of their revolt. This was a fact which made the 
whole machinery of so-called criminal justice in your day a 
m(x;kery. Everyhitelligent man knew in his heart that the 
criminal jiud viciQug^w ^iu, fui fc he m o st p art, w hat tlmy W6 re 
on account of neglect and injustice, and an ftnvf miinifint ^ f 
depraving influences for which a defective social or iicr was 
responsible, and tliat if righteousiiewwere done, 8<x;iety, iii- 
stoad of judging them, ought to stand with them iii the d<x;k 
before a higher justice, and take upon itself the heavier con- 
demnation. This the criminals themselves fell In the bot- 
tom of their hearts, and that feeling forbade them to respect 
the law they feared. They felt tliat the society which bade 
them reform was itself in yet greater need of reformation. 
The new qrtler, on the other hand, held foHli to the outcasts 
hands piirge<l of guilt toward them. Admitting the wrong 
that they had suffered in the past, it invited them to a new 
life under new conditions, offering them, on just and equal 
terms, their share in the social heritage. Do you suppose 
that there ever was a human heart so base that it did not at 
le^st know the difference between justice and injustice, and 
to some extent respond to it ? 

" A sur])rising number of the cases you speak of, who had 
been given up as failures by your civilization, while in fact 
they had been proofs of its failure, rcs])onded with alacrity 
to tbe first fair opportunity to be decent men and women 
which had ever come to them. There was, of course, a 

Ifirfe rafliduum ton hnpply^ly rfTJT!!!!!^ ^f^^^'^E^^^^^'^^^^ 
d^fo rmetl. to have the power of leadi ng a good life, howeJver 
a«wiRtc<l. Toward these tlie -new society, strong ThUie pcf- 
frct justice of its attitude, proceeded with merciful firmness. 

The IIOW fuyniniy wna not, ttl tnloHltl*, ftfll tllfi \7^^\ linHdtTnt^ a 

rnminal class in its midst any mojpQ_tliaiL,ajl(rat]tu£jcI^i^ 
The old society^nevep-hmhSiiylmoral right to forbid stealing 
or to punish robbers, for the whole economic system was 
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/ ' bused on the appropriation, by force or fraud on the part of 
f a few, of the earth and its resources and the fruit of the 
I toil of the poor. Still less had it any right to forbid beggaiy 
I or to punish violence, seeing that the economic system 
\ which it maintained and defended necessai*ily o])erated to 
^nake beggara and to provoke violence. But the new order, 
guaranteeing an equality of plenty to all, left no plea for 
the thief and robber, no excuse for the beggar, no provoca- 
tion for the violent By preferring tlieir evil coui'ses to the 
fair and honorable life olfertiil them, such persons would 
henceforth pronounce sentence oii themsf^Tves as iiiint for 
human intercoui'se. With a gcxxl conscfence, therefore, tho* 
new society proceeded to deal with all vicious and criminal 
pei'sons as "loraljj insane, and to segi-otrate th(*m in places of 
connnemeiitTttiere to 8i>end their iiv(%»— not, indeed, under — ^ 
punishment, or enduring banish ips of any sort beyoftd | 
I enough labor for self-supiK)rt, but wholly secluded frqin the \ 
I world — and absolutely prevcnte<l fi\>m continuing their — ^ 
I kind. By tliis means the race, in the first generation after 
tlie Revolution, was able to leave behind itself forever a 
load of inherited depmvity and base congenital instincts, 
and so ever since it has gone (m from generation to genera- 
tion, purging itself of its uncleanness." 

THE COLORED RACE AND THE NEW ORDER. 

**In my day,'' I said, **a peculiar complication of the 
social ])r«>bleiu in Ani<Ti<*a was the existence in the South- 
ern suites of many millions of recently freed negro slaves, 
but partially lus yet wiual to the responsibility of fi'eedom. I 
should be interested to know just how the new order adapted 
itself to the condition of the colored race in the South." 

" It i>roved," replied the doctor, "the prompt solution of 
a problem which otherwise might have contiiuied indefi- 
nitely to plague the American i>eople. The |K)pulation of re- 
cent slaves was in need of some sort of industrial regimen, 
at once firm and benevolent, administered under conditions 
which should meanwhile tend to educate, refine, and elevate, 
its members. The-se conditions the new oitler met with ideal 
I>erfection. The centralized discipline of the national in- 
dustrial army, depending for its enforcement not so much 
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on force as on the inability of nny ojio to subsist outside of 
the system of which it was a. part, furnished just the sort of 
a controJ— gentle yet resistless— which was needed by the 
recently emancipated bondsman. On the other liand, the 
u ni T Cf s al e ducatiun and CTTe i*elinements and amenities of 
life which came with the economic welfare presently 
brought to all alike by the new onler, meant for the colored 
race even more as a civilizing agent than it did to the wiiite 
population which relatively had been further advanced." 

"There would have been in some pai'ts," I remarked, "a ', 
strong prejudice ou tlie |>art of the white |)opu]ation against 
any system which compelled a closer commingling of the 
mccs.'' ^ 

"So we read, but there was absolutely nothing in the 
new system to offend that prejudice. It relatetl entirely to 
economic organization, and had nothing moi'e to do theji 
than it has now with social relations. Even for indutitrial \ 
puri>oscs the new system invoive<l no uirnTT'cqmniingliii^ 
of nictSlfian the old had done. It was iK?rfcctly consistent 
with any degree of race separation in industry wliich^Jjie I 
most bigoted local piigudices might demand." J 

HOW THE TRANSITION HKIHT HAVE BEEN HASTENED. 

" There is just one point about the tran.sition stage that I 
want to go back to," I said. *' In the actual case, as you have 
stated it it seems that the capitalists held on to their capital 
and continued to coiuluct business as long as they could in- 
duce anybody to work for them or buy of them. I suppose 
tliat was human nature — capitalist human nature anyway; 
but it was also convenient for the Revolution, for this course 
gave time to get the new economic system perfected as a 
fmmovvork Inxfore the strain of providing for the whole 
]M>ople was thniwn on it But it was just [xissible, I sup|K)se, 
that the capitiilists might have taken a different course. 
For example, sup]K>se, from the moment the i>opular ma- 
jority giivo control of tho national Government to thi^ revo- 
hitionisls (ho fapilalists li:ul with nuv arroni :ih:indonf>d 
their functions and refused Ui do business of any kind. This, 
mind you, would have been l)efore the Government luwl any 
time to organize even the beginnings of the new system. 
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That would have made a more difficult problem to deal 
with, would it not ? " 

*" I do not think that the problem would have been mora 
difficult," replied the doctor, "though it would have called 
for more prompt and summary action. The Government 
would have had two things to do and to do at once : ou the 
one hand, to take up and carr}' on the machinery' of produc- 
tive industry abandoned by the capitalists,' and simultane- 
ously to provide maintenance for the people pending the 
time when the new pnxluct should become available. I sup- 
pfise that OS to the matter of providing for the maintenance 
of the people the action taken would be like that usually 
followed by a government when by flood, famine, siege, or 
other sudden emergency the livelihotxl of a whole conmiu- 
iiity has been endangere<L No doubt the first step would 
have been to requisition for public use all stores of grain, 
clothing, shoes, and commodities in general tlun>ughout the 
counti'y, excepting of course reasonable stocks in strictly pri- 
vate use. There was always in any civilized country a suj*- 
ply ahead of these necessities sufficient for several months or 
a year whicli would l)e many times more than would be need- 
ful to bridge over the gap l)etween the stoppage of the 
wheels of production under private management and their 
getting into full motion un<ler public administration. Or- 
ders on the public stort^ for fo<Kl and clothing would have 
been is.sued to all citizens making application and enroll- 
ing thenis(>]ves in the public industrial service. MiMinwhile 
the Government would have inmiediately resumed the 
operation of tlie various proiluctive enterprises abandoned 
by the capitalists. Every l>ody previously employed in them 
would simply have kept on, and employment would have 
been as rapidly as possible provide<l for those who had for- 
merly been without it The new product, as fast as made, 
would l>e turned into the public stores and the process 
would, in fact, have been just the same as that I have de- 
8<*ribed, save that it would have gone through in muck 
quicker time. If it did not go quite so smoothly on account 
of the necessary haste, on the other hand it would have been 
done with sooner, and at most we can hardly imagine tliat the 
inconvenience and hardship to the people would have been 
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greater than resulted from even a mild si)ecimen of the busi- 
ness crises which your contem|)oraries thought necessary 
every seven years, and toward the last of the old order be- 
came perpetual. 

HOW CAPITALIST COERCION OF EMPLOYEES WAS MET. 

"Your question, however," continued the doctor, "re- 
minds me of another point which I had forgotten to men- 
tion — namely, the provisional methods of furnishing em- 
ployment for the unemployed befoi*e the organization of the 
complete national system of industry. What your contem- 
lK)rarics were pleased to call* the problem of the unem- 
ployed' — namely, the n ecessar y^cfFcgLoJ the profit s j'stcffl to^ 
create and periKJtuatc an uneniployed class — had been in- 
creasing in magnitude from the beginning of the revolution- 
ary i>ori<)d, and towanl the close of the century the involun- 
tary idlers were numbered by millions. While this state of 
things on the one hand furnished a powerful argument for 
the revolutionary propaganda by the object lesson it fur- 
nished of the incomjwtence of private capitiilism to solve 
the piH>bIem of national maintenance, on the other hand, in 
projK)rtion as employment became haixl to get, the hold of 
the employers over the actual and would-be employees be- 
came streiigthene<l. Those who hail employment and feared 
to lose it, and those who had it not but hoi)e<l to get it, be- 
ramo, through fear and hoi)c, very pupjicts in the hands of 
the employing class and cast their votes at their bidding. 
Election after election was carried in this way by the capi- 
talists through their power to comi>el the workingman to 
vote tbe capitalist ticket against his own convictions, from 
the fciir of losing or hope of obtaining an opjKjrtunity to 
work. 

" This was the situation which made it necessarj' previous 
to the conquest of the General Government by the I'evolu- 
tionary party, in order that the workingmen should be 
made free to vote for their own deliverance, that at least a 
pr<)visioiinl sj'stem of omjdoyment should l)e establislied 
whereby the wage-earner might be insured a livelihood 
when unable to find a private employer. 

" In dilTerent States of the Union, as the revolutionary 
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imrty camo into power, slightly difFcront methods were 
adopted for meeting this emergency. The crude and waste- 
ful makeshift of indiscriminate employment on public 
works, which had been previously adopte<l by governments 
in dealing with similar emergencies, would not stand the 
criticism of the new economic science. A more intelli- 
gent method was necessary and easily found. The usual 

' plan, though varied in ditfei'cnt localities, was for the 
State to guarantee to every citizen who applied therefor the 
means of maintenance, to be paid for in his or her labor, and 
to be taken in the form of commodities and hxlgings, these 

. comnHxlities and lodgings l>eing theniselves produced and 
maintained by the sum of the labor of those, past and present, 
who shared theni. The necessary imported commodities or 
raw materials were obtained by the sale of the excess of 
product ut market rates, a s)xxnal market being also found 
in the consumption of the State prisons, asylums, etc. This 
system, whereby the State enabled the otherwise unem- 
ployed mutually to maintain themselves by merely furnish- 
ing the machinery and superintendence, came very largely 
into use to meet the emergencies of the tnuisition |Kiriod, and 
played un imiM>rtant part in pi*eparing the i)eople for the 
new order, of which it was in an imi>erfect way a sort of 
anticipation. In some of these State estaiblishments for Uie 
unemployed the circle of industries was i*emarkab]y com- 
pliite, and the whole pixxluct of their labor uImivc ex|ienses 
being shai*ed among the workers, they enjoyed fur better 
fare than when in private employment, together with a 
sense of security then imiK>ssible. The employer's power to 

■ control his workmen by the threat of discharge was broken 
from the time these co-oix»rative systems began to l)e estab- 
lished, and when, later, the national industrial organization 
was ready to absorb them, they mc^itjly melted into it'* 

now ABOUT THE WOMEN ? 

*'How alK)ut the women?" I said. "Do I understand 
that, from the first organization of the industrial public 
service on a complete senile, the women were expecte<l, like 
the men, if physically able, to take their places iu the 
ranks ? " 
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• "Where women were sufficiently employed already in 
housework in their own families," replied the doctor, ** they 
were recog nized as rende ring public service until the new 
co-operative Uous^kfiCIlillg-Wasfiuifipjentl y systematizea to 
do away with the necessity of separate kitchens a nd other 
cfaborute domestic jna^liuiory, fQi*. csftc h famil y. Otherwise, 
except as occasions for exemption existed, women took their 
place from the beginning of the new order as units in the 
industrial state on the same basis with men. 

**If the Revolution had come a hundred years before, 
when as yet women had no other vocation but housework, the 
change in customs might have been a striking one, but 
alrondy at that time women had made themselves a place 
in the industrial and business world, and by the time the 
Revolution came it was rather exceptional when unmarried 
women not of the rich and idle class did not have some reg- 
ular occupation outside the home. Hi rccogmznig vromeri as 
equally eligible and liable to public service with men, ihe 
new ortler simply confirmed to the women workers the in- 
dependence they had arrcaiTy^TTon.*^ - — -— 

** But how about tlie mamed women ? " 

" Of course," replied the doctor, ** there would be consid- 
erable i)eriods during which married women and mothers 
would naturally be wholly exempt from the performance of 
any public duty. But except at such times there seems to 
be nothing in the nature of the sexual relation constituting 
a reason why a married woman should lead a more secluded 
and useless life than a man. In this matter of the place of 
women under the new order, you must understand that it 
was the women themselves, rather than the men, who in- 
sisted that they must sliare in full the duties as well as 
the privileges of citizenship. The men would not have de- 
manded it of them. In this res|>ect you must remember 
that during its whole course the Revolution had been contem- 
|K)mry witli a movement for the enlargement and greater 
fi-eecloin of women's lives, and their equalization as to rights 
and duties with men. The women, m arried a s well as un- 
married, had become thprougliTi' tired of being efTacetl, and 
were in full revolt against the hcadfthip of uiau.. If the Revo- 
lution had not guaranteed the equality and comradeship 
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with him which she was fast conquering under the old or- 
der, it couUl never have counted on her support." 

" But how about the care of children, of the home, etc. ? *' 
** Certainly the mothers could have been trusted to see 
that nothing interfei*ed with the welfare of their children, 
nor was there anything in the public service expected of 
them that need do so. There is nothing in the maternal 
function which estubli&lies sucti a relation between mother 
and child as need iiermanently interfei*e with her perfonn- 
ance of social and public duties, nor indeed does it appear 
that it was allowed to do so in your day by women of suffi- 
cient economic means to command needed assistance. The 
fact that women of the masses so often found it necessary 
to abandon an independent existence, and cease to live any 
more for themselves the moment they had children, was sim- 
ply a mark of the imi)erfection of your social arrangements, 
and not a natuml or moral necessity. So, too, as to what 
you call caring for a home. As soon as co-operative meth- 
ods were applied to housekeeping, aiiSTits various depart- 
ments were systematized as bi*anches of the public service, 
the former housewife had i)erforce to find another vocation 
in order to keep herself busy." 

THE LODQINaS QUESTION. 

"Talking about housework," I said, " how did they man- 
age about houses ? There were, of course, not enough good 
lodgings to go around, now that all were economic equals. 
How was it settled who should have the good houses and 
who the ix)or ? " 

"As I have said," replie<l the doctor, "the controlling 
idea of the revolutionary policy at the climax of the Revo- 
lution was not to complicate the general readjustment by 
making any changes at that time not necessary to its main 
pur|H)se. For the vast num1)er of the badly housed tho 
building of bi^tter houses was one of the first and greatest 
ti)sks of the nation. As to the habitable houses, they were 
all assesstnl at a graduated rental according to size and 
desinibility, which their former occupants, if they desired 
to keep them, were expected to i>ay out of their new in- 
comes as citizens. For a modest house the rent was nomi- 
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na],but for a great house — one of the piilaces of the million- 
aires, for instance — the rent was so large that no individual 
could pay it, and indeed no individual without a host of 
servants would be able to occupy it, and these, of coui-se, he 
had no means of employing. Such buildings had to he 
used as hotels, apartment houses, or for public purposes. It 
would appear that nobody changed dwellings except the 
very i)oor, whose houses were unfit for habitation, and the 
very rich, who could make no use of their former habita- 
tion under the changed condition of things." 

WHEN ECONOMIC EQUALITY WAS FULLY REALIZED. 

"There is one iK)int not quite clc:u' in my mind," I said, 
" and that is just when the guarantee of equal maintenance 
for all citizens went into effect" 

*• I suppose," replied the doctor, ** that it must have been 
when, after the final collajjse of what was left of private 
capitiilism, the nation assunic<l the responsibility of pi'ovid- 
ing for all the |)eople. Until then the organization of the 
public service had been on the wage basis, which indeed 
was the only practicable way of initiating the plan of uni- 
versal public employment while yet the mass of business 
was conducted by the capitalists, and the new and rising 
system had to be accommodated at so many points to the 
existing oixler of things. The tremendous rate at which the 
membership of the national industrial army was growing 
from week to week during the transition period would have 
made it impossible to find any basis of equal distribution 
that would hold good for a fortnight The policy of the 
Government had, however, been to prepare the workers for 
equal sliaring by establishing, as far as possible, a level 
wage for all kinds of public employees. This it was |x>s- 
sible to do, owing to the cheapening of all sorts of com- 
modities by the abolition of profits, without reducing any 
one's income. 

"For example, suppose one workman had received two 
dollara a day, and another a dollar and a half. Owing to 
the cheapening of goods in the public stores, these wages 
presently purchased twice as much as before. But, instead 
of permitting the virtual increase of wages to operate by 
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multiplication, so as to double the original discrepancy be- 
tween the pay of the two, it was applied by equal additions 
to the account of each. While both alike were better off 
t!ian iKifoi'C, tlie disproiM)rti4>n in tlieir welfare was thus re- 
duciid. Nor could the one previously more highly ymd ob- 
ject to this as unfair, because the increased value of his 
wages was not t)ie result of his own efforts, but of the new 
public organization, fi*oni which he could only ask an equal 
benefit with all others. Thus by the time the nation was 
ready for equal sharing, a substantially level wage, secured 
by leveling up, not leveling down, had already been estab- 
lished. As to the high salaries of special employees, out of 
all pi*oi)ortion to workmen^s wages, which obtained under 
private capitalism, they wei*e ruthlessly cut down in the pub- 
lic service from the inception of the revolutionary policy. 

^' But of course the most radical innovation in establish- 
ing universiil economic e^piality was not the establishment 
of a level wage as between the workers, but the admission 
of the eutii-e i)opulatioii, both of workei'S and of those unable 
to work or |)ast thc^ working age, to an equal share in the 
^ national proiluct. During the transition pericxl the Qoveni- 
inent had of necessity proceeded like a capitalist in respect 
to recognizing and dealing only with effective workers. It 
took no moi*e cognizance of the existence of the women, ex- 
cept when workers, or the children, or the old, or the infirm, 
crippled, or sicrk, or other dei>endents on the workers than 
the capifjili.sf.s had Imh^u in fhe habit of doing. Ihit when 
the nation gat)iei*ed into it^ hands the entire economic 
resources of the country it procecde<l to administer them on 
the principle — pi*oclaimeil, indeed, in the great Declaration, 
but i)ractically mocked by the former republic — ^tliat all 
hunum l>eings have an equal right to liberty, life, and happi- 
ne.ss, and that goverrnnents rightfully exist only for the 
purpose of nuiking g(M)d that right — a principle of which 
the first practical consequence ought to be the guarantee 
to all on equal terms of the economic basis. Thenceforth 
all adult i)ersons who could render any useful service to 
the nation were required to do so if they desired to enjoy 
the benefits of the economic system ; but all who acknowl- 
edged the new order, whether they were able or unable to 
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render any economic service, received an equal share with 
all others of the national product, and such provision was 
made for the needs of children as should absolutely safe- 
guard their interests from the peglect or caprice of selfish 
parents. 

"' Of course, the immediate effect must have been that the 
active workers received a less income than when they had 
been the only sharers ; but if they had been good men and 
distributed their wages as they ought among those depend- 
ent on them, they still had for their personal use quite as 
much as before. Only those wage-earners who had for- 
merly had none dependent on them or had neglected Uiem 
suffered any curtailment of income, and they deserved to. 
But indoc<i there was no question of curtailment for more 
than a very short time for any ; for, as soon as the now 
completed economic organization was fairly in motion, 
everybody was kept too busy devising ways to expend his 
or her own allowance to give any thought to that of others. 
Of course, the equalizing of the economic maintenance of 
all on the basis of citizenship put a final end to the employ- 
ment of private servants, even if the practice had lasted till 
then, which is doubtful ; for if any one desired a personal 
servant he must henceforth pay him as much as he could 
receive in the public service, which would be equivalent to 
the whole income of tlie would-be employer, leaving liim 
nothing for himself." 

THE FINAL SETTLEMENT WITH THE OAPITALI8T8. 

"There is one point," I said, **on which I should like to 
be a little more clearly informed. When the nation finally 
t(x)k posseasicm absolutely in perpetuity of all the lands, 
machinery, and capital after the final collapse of private 
capiUilisin, there must have been doubtless some sort of final 
setilinff and balancing of ac^counts between the people and 
the capital ists whose former properties had been nation- 
alizetl. How was that managed ? What was the basis of 
final settlement?" 

"The i)cople waived a settlement," replied the doctor. • 
"The guillotine, the gallows, and the firing platoon played 
no part in the consummation of the great Revolution. 
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During the previous pliascs of tho revolutionary agitation 
there had indeed been much bitter talk of tho reckoning 
which the |)eoplc in the hour of their triumph would de- 
mand of the capitalists for the cruel jmst; but when the 
hour of triumph came, the enthusiasm of humanity which 
glorified it extinguished the fires of hate and took away all 
desii*e of barren vengeance. No, there was no settlement 
demanded ; the people forgave the past." 

" Doctor," I said, ** you have sufficiently — in fact, over- 
whelm ingly — ^answered my question, and all the more so 
because you did not catch my meaning. Remember tliat I 
represent the mental and moral condition of tho average 
American capitalist in 1887. What I meant was to inquire 
what compensation the people made to the capitalists for 
nationalizing what had been then* property. Evidently, 
however, from the twentieth-century point of view, if there 
were to be any final settlement between the people and the 
capitalists it was the former who had the bill to present*' 

**I rather pride myself," replied the doctor, ^*in keeping 
track of your iK>int of view and distinguishing it from ours, 
but I confess that time I fairly misse<l the cue. You see, as 
we look back upon the Revolution, one of its most impres- 
sive features seems to be the vast magnanimity of the people 
at the moment of their complete triumph in according a 
free quittance to their former oppressors. 

"Do you not see that if private capitalism was right, 

^ then the Revolution was wrong ; but, on the otlier hand, if 

the Revolution was right, then private capitalism was wrong, 

and the greatest wrong that ever existed ; and in that case 

hacljwiy pgp d. rather than the iMM>ple who owe<l conifMinsa- 
tiou to the capitiilists for taking from them the means of 
that wrong ? For the people to have consented on any terms 
to buy their freedom froiYi their former masters would have 
been to admit the justice of their former bondage. When 
insurgent slaves triumph, they are not in the habit of pay- 
ing their former masters the price of the shackles and fetters 
they have broken ; the masters usually consider themselves 
fortunate if they do not have their heads broken with them. 
Had the question of compensating the capitalists been raised 
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at the time we are speaking of, it would have heen an unfor- 
tunate issue for them. To their question. Who was to pay 
them for what tlie people had taken frtnn them ? the response 
would have been, Who was to pay the people for what the 
capitalist system had taken from them and their ancestors, 
the light of life and liberty and happiness which it had shut 
off from unnumbered generations ? That was an account- 
ing which would have gone so deep and reached back so far 
that the debtors might well be glad to waive it In tak- 
ing possession of the earth and all the works of man that 
stood uj)on it, the people were but reclaiming their own 
heritage and the work of their own hands, kept back from 
them by fraud. When the rightful heirs come to their own, 
the unjiLst stewards who kept them out of their inheritance 
may deem themselves mercifully dealt with if the new mas- 
ters are willing to let bygones be bygones. 

**But while the idea of compensating the capitalists for 
putting an end to their oppression would have been ethically 
absurd, you will scarcely get a full conception of the situa- 
tion without considering that any such compensation was 
in the nature of the case impossible. To have compensated 
the capitalists in any practical way — that is, any way which 
would have preserved to them under the new order any 
economic equivalent for their former holdings — would have 
necessiirily been to set up private capitalism over again in 
the very act of destroying it, thus defeating and stultifying 
the Revolution in the moment of its triumph. 

" You see that this last and greatest of revolutions in the 
nature of the case absolutely differed! from all former ones 
in the finality and completeness of its work. In all previ- 
ous instances in which governments had abolished or con- 
verted to public use forms of property in the hands of citi- 
zens it had been |>ossib]e to compensate them in some other 
kind of pro|>erty through which their former economic ad- 
vantage should be periietuatctl under a different form. For 
example, in condemning lands it was ])ossib]e to i>ay for 
them in money, and in abolishing ]>ro|K^rty in men it was 
l)<)ssihle to pay for the slaves, so that the ])revious superiori- 
ty or privilege held by the proj^erty owner was not destroyed 
outright, but merely translated, so to speak, into other terms. 
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But tlio great Revolution, aiming' as it did at the final de- 
struction of all forms of advantage, dominion, or privilege 
among men, loft no guise or mode possible under which the 
(uipitulist could continue to exercise his former suixiriority. 
All the modes under which in past time men had exercised 
dominion over their fellows had been by one revolution 
after another reduced to the single form of economic superi- 
ority, and now that this last incarnation of the spirit of self- 
ish dominion was to perish there was no further refuge for 
it. The ultimate mask torn off, it was left to wither in the 
face of the sun." 

*' Your explanation leaves me nothing further to ask as 
to the matter of a final settling between the people and the 
capitalists," I said. '' Still, I have understood that in the first 
ste^Ms toward the substitution of public business management 
for private capitalism, consisting in the nationalizing or 
municipalizing of quasi public ser\Mces, such as gasworks, 
railroads, telcgra])hs, etc., some theory of componsatioi) was 
followed. Public opinion, at that stage not having accepted 
the whole revolutionary prognunme, must probably have 
insisted u])on this practice. J uut when was it discontinued f ' 

** You will readily perceive," I'eplied the doctor. **that in 
measure as it became generally recognized that economic 
equality was at hand, it began to seem farcical to pay the 
capitalists for their possessions in forms of wealth wliich 
must presently, as all knew, become valueless. So it was 
that, as the Revolution approached its consummation, the idea 
of buying the capitalists out gave place to plans for safe- 
guarding them from unnecessary hardshiiw pending the 
transition i)eriod. All the businesses of the class you speak 
of which were taken over by the i)eople in the early stages of 
the revolutionary agitation, were paid for in money or bonds, 
and usually at prices most favorable to the capitalists. As 
to the greater plants, which were taken over later, such as 
railroads and the mines, a different course was followed. 
By the time public opinion was rii)e for these steps, it be- 
gan to be rec(»gnized by the dullest that it was possibhi, even 
if not probable, that the revolutionary programme would go 
completely through, and all forms of monetary value or 
obligation become waste paper. With this prospect the 
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capitalists owning the properties were naturally not particu- 
larly desirous of taking national bonds for them which 
would have been the natural form of compensation had they 
been bought outright Even if the capitalists had been 
willing to take the bonds, the people would never have con- 
sented to increase the public debt by the five or six billions 
of bonds that would have been necessary to carry out the 
purchase. Neither the railroads nor the mines were therefore 
purchased at all. It was their management, not their own- 
ership, which had excited the public indignation and created 
the demand for their nationalization. It was their manage- 
ment, therefore, which was nationalized, their ownership 
renminin^ undisturljod. 

" That is U) say, the Government, on the high ground of 
public policy and for the correction of grievances that had 
become intolerable, assumed the exclusive and perpetual 
management and operation of the railroad lines. An honest 
valuation of the plants having been made, the earnings, if 
any, up to a reasonable percentage, were paid over to the 
security holders. This arrangement answered the purpose 
of delivering the people and the security holders alike from 
the extortions and mismanagement of the former private 
o|>erators, and at the same time brought a million rail- 
road emploj^ees into the public service and the enjoyment of 
all its benefits quite as effectively as if the lines had been 
bought outright A similar plan was followed with the coal 
and other mines. This combination of private ownership 
with public management continued until, the Revolution 
having been consummated, all the capital of tlie country 
was nationalized by comprehensive enactment 

*' The general principle which governed the revolution- 
ary policy in dealing with property owners of all sorts was 
that while the distribution of property was essentially un- 
just and existing proiKTty rights morally invalid, and as 
scx>n as possible a wholly new system should be estab- 
lished, yet that, until the new system of property could as a 
whole replaro the existing one, the legal rights of property 
owners ought to be respected, and when overruled in the 
public interest proper provision should be made to prevent 
hardship. The means of private maintenance should not, 
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that is to say, be taken away from any one until the guar- 
antee of maintenance from public sources could take its 
place. The application of this ]>rinciplo by the revolution- 
ists seems to liuve been extremely logical, clean cut, and 
positive. The old law of projKirty, bad as it was, they did 
not aim to abolish in the name of license, spoliation, and 
confusion, but in the name of a stricter and more logical 
as well as more righteous law. In the most nourishing days 
of capitalism, stealing, so called, was never repi*e8sed more 
sternly than up to tlie very eve of the complete introduction 
of the new system. 

** To sum up the case in a word,^' I suggested, '* it seems 
that in passing from the old order into the new it neces- 
sarily fared with the rich as it did when they passed out of 
this world into the next In one case, as in the other, they 
just absolutely had to leave their money behind them.'' 

'' The illustration is ixiully very apt,'' laughed the doctor, 
'^ except in one important particular. It has been rumored 
that the change which Dives made from this world to tlio 
next was an unhappy one for him ; but within half a dozen 
years after the new economic system had been in oi)eration 
there was not an ex-millionaire of the lot who was not ready 
to admit tliat life had been made as much better worth liv- 
ing for him and his class as for the rest of the community." 

'* Did the new order get into full running condition so 
quickly as that ? " I asked. 

** Of course, it could not get into perfect order as you see 
it now for many years. The personnel of any community 
is the prime factor in its economic efHciency, and not until 
the iirst generation born under the new order liad come to 
maturity — a generation of which every member had received 
the highest intellectual and industrial training — did the eco- 
nomic order fully show what it was capable of. But not ten 
nor two years had elapsed from tlie time when the national 
Government took all the people into employment on the 
basis of equal sharing in the product before the system 
showed results which overwhelmed the world with amaze- 
ment The partial system of public industries and public 
stores which the Government had already undertaken had 
given the people some intimation of the cheapening of prod- 
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ucts and improvement in their quality which might follow 
from the abolition of profits even under a wage system, but 
not until the entire economic system had been nationalized 
and all cooperated for a common weal was it possible com- 
pletely to pool the product and share it equally. No previ- 
ous exi)erience had therefore prepared the public for the 
prodigious efficiency of the new economic enginery. The 
jieople had thought the reformers made rather large prom- 
ises as to what the new system would do in the way of 
wealth-making, but now they charged them of keeping back 
the truth. And yet tlie result was one that need not have 
surprised any one who had taken the trouble to calculate the 
economic effect of the change in systems. The incalculable 
increase of wealth which but for the profit system the great 
inventions of the century would long before have brought 
the world, was being reaped in a long-postponed but over- 
whelming harvest 

" The difficulty under the profit system had been to avoid 
pro<lucing too much ; the difilculty under the equal shar- 
ing system was how to produce enough. The small tiess of 
demand had before limited supply, but supply h:ul now set 
to it an unlimited task. Under private capitalism demand 
had been a dwarf and lame at that, and yet this cripple had 
been paCe-maker for the giant production. National co- 
operation had put wings on the dwarf and shod the cripple 
with Mercury's sandals. Henceforth the giant would need 
ail his strength, all his thews of steel and sinews of brass 
even, to keep him in sight as he flitted on before. 

** It would be difficult to give you an idea of the tremen- 
dous burst of industrial energy with which the rejuvenated 
nation on the morrow of the Revolution threw itself into 
the task of uplifting the welfare of all classes to a level 
where the former rich man might find in sharing the com- 
mon lot nothing to reg^t Nothing like the Titanic achieve- 
ment by which this result was effected had ever before been 
known in human history, and nothing like it seems likely 
ever to occur again. In the past there had not been work 
enough for the |)eople. Millions, some rich, some |K)or, some 
willingly, some unwillingly, had always been idle, and not 
only that, but half the work that was done was wasted in 
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comiHiiition or in producing luxuries to gratify the secondary 
wants of tho few, wliile yet the primary wants of the niass 
remained unsatisiied. Idle machinery equal to the iK)wer 
of other millions of men, idle land, idle capital of every 
sort, mocked the need of the people. Now, all at once there 
were not hands enough in the country, wheels enough in 
the machinery, power enough in steam and electricity, hours 
enough in the day, days enough in the week, for the vast 
task of prepai'ing the ha:sis of a comfortable existence for all. 
For not until all were well-to-do, well housed, well clothed, 
well fed, might any be so under the new order of thing& 

^* It is said that in the lirat full year after the now order 
was established the total product of tho country was tripled, 
and in the second the lirst yearns product was doubled, and 
every bit of it consumed. 

*' While, of course, the improvement in the material wel- 
fare of the nation was the most notable feature in the first 
years after the Revolution, simply because it was the placo 
at which any improvement must begin, yet the ennobling 
and softening of manners and the growth of geniality in 
social intercourse are said to have been changes scai*cely less 
notable. While tho class dilFerences inherited from the 
former order in point of habits, education, and culture must, 
of course, continue to mark and in a measure seiuirate the 
members of the generation then on the stage, yet the cer- 
tain knowledge that the basis of these ditFerenc<^ had passed 
away forever, and that the children of all would mingle not 
only upon terms of economic equality, but of moral, intel- 
lectual, and social sympathy, and entire comnmnity of in- 
terest, seems to have had a strong antici|)atory iiiHuence in 
bringing together in a sentiment of essential brotherhood 
those who wero too far on in life to ex|)ect to see the full 
promise of the Revolution realized. 

**One other matter is worth speaking of, and that is 
tho effect almost at once of the universal and abounding 
material prosperity which the nation had entered on to 
make the i)eople forget all about the importance they had 
so lately attached to |>etty differences in pay and wages and 
salary. In the old days of general poverty, when a suffi- 
ciency was so liard to come by, a difference in wages of fifty 
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cents or a dollar had seemed so frre&i to the artisan that it 
was liard for liim to accept the idea of an economic equality 
in which such important distinctions should disappear. It 
was quite natural that it should be so. Men fight for crusts 
when they are starving, but they do not quarrel over bread 
at a banquet table. Somewhat so it befell when in the 
years after the Revolution material abundance and all the 
comforts of life came to be a matter of course for every one, 
and storing for the future was needless. Then it was that 
the hunger motive died out of human nature and covetous* 
iiess as to material things, mocked to death by abundance, 
perished by atrophy, and the motives of the modern worker, 
the love of honor, the joy of beneficence, the delight of achieve- 
ment, and the enthusiasm of humanity, became the impulses 
of the economic world. Labor was glorified, and the cring- 
ing wage-slave of the nineteenth century stood forth trans- 
figured as the knight of humanity.^' 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

THE BOOK OF THE BLIND. 

If the reader were to judge merely from what has been 
set down in these pages he would be likely to infer that my 
most absorbing interest during these days I am endeavor- 
ing to recall was the study of the political economy and 
social philosophy of the modem world, which I was pur- 
suing under the direction of Dr. Leete. That, however, 
would be a great mistake. Full of wonder and fascination 
as was that occupation, it was prosaic business compared 
with the interest of a certaijijQld_gtory_which his daughter 
and I were going overT^ether. whereof but slight mention 
has been made, because it is a story which ail know or ought 
to know for themselves. The dear doctor, being aware of 
the usual course of such stories, no doubt realized that this 
one might be expected presently to reach a stage of interest 
where it would be likely, for a time at least, wholly to dis- 
tract my attention from otlier themes. No doubt he had 
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been governed by tliis consideration in trying to give to 
our talks a range which should result in furnishing me 
with a view of the institutions of the modern world and 
their rational basis that would be as symmetrical and 
rounded out as was at all consistent with the vastneas of the 
subject and the shortness of the time. It was some days 
after he had told me the story of the transition period be- 
fore we had an opportunity for another long talk, and tlie 
turn he gave to our discourse on that occasion seemed to in- 
dicate that he intended it as a sort of conclusion of tlie series, 
as indeed it proved to be. 

Eklith and I had come home rather late that evening, 
and when she left me I turned into the library, where a 
light showed that the doctor was still sitting. As I entered 
he was turning over the leaves of a very old and yellow-look- 
ing volume, the title of which, by its oddity, caught my eye. 

'" Kenloe's Book of the Blind," I said. '' That is an odd 
title." 

'' It is the title of an o<ld book," replied the doctor. '*The 
Book of the Blind is nearly a hundred years old, having 
been compiled soon after the triumph of the Revolution. 
Everybody was happy, and the people in their joy were will- 
ing to forgive and forget the bitter opposition of the capi- 
talists and the learned class, which had so long held back 
the blessed change. The preachers who had preached, the 
teachers who had taught, and the writers who had written 
against the Revolution, were now the loudest in its praise, 
and desired nothing so much as to have their previous utter- 
ances forgotten. But Kenloe, moved by a certain crabbed 
sense of justice, was bound that they should not be forgot- 
ten. Accordingly, he took the pains to compile, with great 
care as to authenticity, names, dates, and places, a mass of 
excerpts from speeches, books, sermons, and news|ia|)ers, in 
which the apologists of private capitalism had defended 
that system and assailed the advocates of economic equality 
during the long period of revolutionary agitation. Thus 
he pro|)osed to pillory for all time the blind guides who had 
done their best to lead the nation and the world into the 
ditch. The time would come, he foresaw, as it luis come, 
when it would seem incredible to posterity tliat rational 
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men and, above all, learned men should have opposed in 
tlie name of reason a measure whicli, like economic equality, 
obviously meant nothings more nor less than the js^neral 
diffusion of happiness. Against that time he prepared this 
b<x>k to serve as a peri)etual testimony. It was dreadfully 
haixl on the men, all alive at the time and desiring the past 
to be forgotten, on whom he conferred this most undesir- 
able immortality. One can imagine how they must have 
anathematized him when the book came out Nevertheless, 
it must be said that if men ever deserved to endure perpet- 
ual obloquy those fellows did. 

"When I came across this old volume on the top slielf 
of the library the other day it occurred to me that it might 
be helpful to complete your impression of the great Revolu- 
tion by giving you an idea of the other side of the contro- 
versy — the side of your own class, the capitalists, and what 
sort of reasons they were able to give against the proposi- 
tion to equalize the basis of human welfare." 

I assured the doctor that nothing would interest me 
more. Inde<^, I^jjjidlxxx>me-«e4hoiTmghTyTrattM<Ji7ed as w 
twentieth-century American that there was something de- 
cidedly^ piquant tii tlie idea of having my former point of 
view as a nineteenth-century cx^iitalist recalled to me. 

" Anticipating that you would take that view,** said the 
doctor, " I have prepared a little list of the main heads of ob- 
jection from Kenloe's collection, and we will go over them, 
if you like, this evening. Of course, there are many more 
than I shall quote, but the others are mainly variations of 
these, or else relate to points which liave been covered in our 
tilks." 

I made myself comfortable, and the doctor proceeded : 

THE PULPIT OBJECTION. 

** The clergy in your day assumed to be the leaders of 
the people, and it is but resi)ectful to their pretensions to 
take up first what seems to have been the main pulpit argu- 
ment against the proiH)se<l system of economic equality col- 
lectively guaranteed. It api)ears to have been rather in the 
nature of an excuse for not espousing the new social ideal 
than a direct attack on it, which indeed it would have been 
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rather difficult for nominal Christians to make, seeing that 
it was merely the proposal to carry out the golden rule. 

''The clergy reu,soucd tliut .the funduinentul cause of 
social misery was human sin and depravity, and that it 
was vain to ex|M)ct any great improvement in tlie so cial 
condition through mere impi*ovements in social forms and 
institutions unless there was a corres|x>nding mominThi- 
provement in men. Until that improvement {ook' pTaceit 
was thei'cfore of no use to introduce improved social sys- 
tems, for they would work as badly as the old ones if tliose 
who were to operate them were not themselves better men 
and women. 

" The element of truth in this argument is the admitted 
fact that the use which individuals or communities are able 
to make of any idea, instrument, or institution depends on 
the degree to which they have been educated up to the point 
of understanding and appreciating it 

'' On the other hand, however, it is equally true, as the 
clergy nmst at once have admitted, that from the time a 
I>eople begins to be morally and intellectually educated up 
to the point of understanding and appreciating better insti-_ 
tutions, their adopticm is likely to be of the greatest bene- 
fit to them. Take, for exam])le, the ideas of religious libeKy 
and of democracy. There was a time when the race could 
not understand or fitly use either, and their adoption as 
formal institutions would have done no g(xxl. Afti^rwanl 
there came a time when the world was ready for the 
ideas, and then their realization by means of new social 
institutions constituted great forwanl steps in civilization. 

''That is to say, if. on the one hand, it is of no use to 
introduce an improved institution before people begin to bo 
ready for it, on the other hand great loss results if there be a 
delay or refusal to adopt the better institution as soon as 
the readiness begins to manifest itself. '^ 

*'This being the general law of progress, the practical 
question is, How are we to determine as to any particular 
pro))osed improvement in institutions whether the world ia 
yet ready to make a good use of it or whether it is pre- 
mature ? 

''The testimony of history is that the only test of the fit-* 
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iicss of people at any time for a new institution is the 
volume and earnestness of the popular demand for the 
change. When the peoples hegan in earnest to cry out for 
religious libertyanSr f reedomT of conscience, it was evident 
t hat they were ready for them. When nations hegan j 
strongly to demand i^jnilar government, it was proof that 
they were ready for that It did not follow that, they wer© 
entirely ahle at once to make the hest possible use of the 
new institution; that they could only learn lb do by expe>> 
ricnce, and the iurther development which they would at- 
tain through the use of the better institution and could nuT 
otherwise attain at all. What was certain was that after 
the people had reached this state of mind the old institu- 
tion had cejuscd to be serviceable, and that however badly 
for a time the new one might work, the interest of the race 
demanded its adoption, and resistance to the change wa^ 
resistance to progress. r 

"Applying this test to the situation , toward the close of 
the nineteenth century, what evidence was there that the 
world was beginning to be ready for a radically different 
and more hinnane sot of social institutions f The evidence 
was the volume, earnestness, and persistence of the iK>pu- 
lar demand for it which at that period had come to be the 
most widespread, profound, and powerful movement going 
on in the civilized world. This was the tremendous fact 
which should have warned the clergy who withstood the 
IHM^plc's demand for better things to beware lest haply they 
\ye found flghting even against God. What more convinc- 
ing proof could be asked that the world had morally and 
intellectually outgrown the old economic order than the 
detestation and denunciation of its cruelties and fatuities 
wliich had become the universal voice ? What stronger evi- 
dence could there be that the race was ready at least to at- 
tempt the experiment of social life on a nobler plane than 
the marvelous development during this period of the hu- 
manitarian and philanthropic spirit, the passionate accept- 
ance by the ma.«wes of the new idea of social solidarity and 
the nniversiil brothorh(MKl of man ? 

"If the clergymen who objected to the Revolution on the 
ground tliat better institutions would be of no utility with- 
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out a better spirit had been sincere in that objection, they 
would have found in a survey of the state and tendencies of 
popular feeling the most striking proof of the presence of 
the very conditions in extraordinary measure which they 
demanded as necessary to insure the success of the ezi>eri- 
mcnt. 

'' But indeed it is to be greatly feared that they were not 
sincere. They pretended to hold Christ^s doctrine tha t hatred 
of the old life and a desire to lead a_ better one. i&tha..xm|y^ 
vocation necessary to enter ui)on such a life. If they had 
been sincere in professing this doctrine, they would have 
huilod with exultation the appeal of the masses to be de- 
li veretl from their bondage to a wicked social order and to 
be i)erniitteil to live together on better, kinder, juster terms. 
But what they actually said to the people was in substance 
this : It is true, as you complain, that the present social and 
economic system is morally abominable and thoroughly 
antichristian, and that it destroys men's souls and bodies. 
Nevertheless, you must not think of trying to change it for a 
better system, because you are not yet good enough to try 
to be better. It is necessary that you should wait until you 
are more righteous before you attempt to leave off doing 
evil. You must go on stealing and lighting until you shall 
become fully sanctified. 

*' now would the clergy have been scandalized to hear 
that a Christian minister had in like terms attempted to 
discourage an individual |)enitont who pi*ofe«.so4l IcMithhig 
for his former life and a desire to lead a l)etterl What 
language shall we find then that is strong enough . fitly to 
characterize the attitude of these so-called ministers of 
Christ, who in his name rebuked and derided the aspira- 
tions of a world weary of social wrong and seeking for a 
better way ? '* 

THE LACK OP INCRNTIVE OBJECTION. 

** But, after all,'* pursued the doctor, turning the yxiges of 
Kenloe, ** let us not be t4M> haixl on these unfortunate clergy- 
men, as if they were more blinded or bigoted in their op|X>- 
sition to progress than were other classes of the learned 
men of the day, as, for example, the economists. One of 
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the main arguments — perhaps the leading one — of the nine- 
teenth-century economists against the programme of eco- 
nomic c<iua]ity under a nationalized economic system was 
that the people would not prove eflicient workers owing to 
the lack of sufflciently sharp personal incentives to dili- 
gence. 

*• Now, let us look at this objection. Under the old sys- 
tem there were two main incentives to economic exertion : 
the one chiefly operative on the masses, who lived from hand 
to mouth, with no hope of more than a hare subsistence ; the 
other operating to stimulate the well-to-do and rich to con- 
tinue their oiTorts to accumulate wealth. The first of these 
motives, the lash that drove the m«^fiij^tQ.lhfiic.JLQakB^HaSL 
thd'actual pressure or imminent fear of want The second of 
the motives, that whic'B'spiriTeSnKelaTreacry nch, was tlie do- 
sire to be ever richer, a passion which wu kiiOWtBcreosed wiiJi 
what it fed on. . Under the new system every one on easy 
conditions would be sure of as good a maintenance as any 
one else and be quite relieved from the pressure or fear of 
want No one, on the other hand, by any amount of effort, 
could hope to become the economic superior of another. 
Moreover, it was said, since every one looked to his share in 
the general result rather than to his personal product, the 
nerve of zeal would be cut It was argued that the result 
would be that everybody would do as little as he could and 
keep within the minimum requirement of the law, and that 
therefore, while the system might barely support itself, it 
could never be an economic success." 

** That sounds very natural," I said. " I imag^ine it is 
just the sort of argument tliat I should have thought very 
powerful." 

" So your friends the capitalists seem to have regarded it, 
and yet tlic very statement of the argument contains a con- 
fession of the economic imbecility of private capitalism 
which really leaves nothing to be desired as to complete- 
ness. Consider, Julian, what is implied as to an economic 
system by the admission that under it the people never es- 
ca]M» tlie actual pressure of want or the immeiliate dread of 
it What more could the worst enemy of private capitalism 
allege against it, or what stronger reason could he give for 
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demanding thai some mdically new system be at least given 
a trial, than the fact which its defenders stated in this argu- 
ment for retaining it — nniprlyi that undnr it tli o masses 
wqre always hmi gry -? Surely no possible new system 
coujil "work any worse than One which confeasedly- de- 
pended uix)n the perpetual famine of the people to keep it 
going." 

''It was a pretty bad giving away of their case,** I said, 
"when you come to think of it that way. And yet at first 
statement it really had a formidable sound.*' 

'" Manifestly/' said the doctor, '' the incentives to wealth- 
production under a system confessedly resulting in peqietual 
famine must be inelFectual, and we really need consider 
them no further ; but your economists praised so highly the 
ambition to get rich as an economic motive and objected so 
strongly to economic equality because it would shut it off, 
that a word may be well as to the real value of the lust of 
wealth as an economic motive. Di 4 the individual pursy jt 
of riches under your system necessarily te nd to incrcM ^e 
the Jaggregato wealth of the commtinily'f The answer is 
significant It tended to iiicretiso the aggregate wealth only 
when it prompted the production of new wealtli. When, 
on the other hand, it merely prompted individuals to get 
possession of wealth already produced and in the hands of 
others, it tended only to change the distribution without at 
all increasing the total of wealth. Not only, indeed, did 
the pursuit of wealth by acquisition, as distinguished from 
procluction, not tend to increase the total, but greatly to 
decrease it by wasteful strife. Now, I will leave it to you, 
Julian, whether the successful pursuers of wealth, those who 
illustrated most strikingly the force of this motive of accu- 
mulation, usually sought their wealth by themselves pro- 
ducing it or by getting hold of what other people had pro- 
duced or supplanting other people's enterprises and reaping 
the field others had sown.*' 

'* By the latter processes, of course," I replied. ** Produc- 
tion was slow and hard work. Great wcaltli could not be 
gained that way, and everybody knew it The acquisition 
of other |>eop]e's product and the supplanting of their en- 
teri>rises were the easy and speedy and royal ways to riches 
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for those who were clover enough, and were tlie basis of all 
large aiul rapid accuniulations.** 

*• So wc rea<l/' said the doctor ; ** but the desire of getting 
rich also stimulated capitalists to more or less productive 
activity which was the source of what little wealth you had. 
This was called production for profit, but the political-econ- 
omy class the other morning showed us that production for 
profit was economic suicide, tending inevitably, by limiting 
the consuming power of a cx)mmunity, to a fractional part 
of its productive power to cripple production in turn, and so 
to keep the mass of mankind in perpetual poverty. And 
surely this is enough to say about the incentives to wealth- 
making which the world lost in abandoning private capital- 
ism, first general )>overty, and second the profit system, which 
causeil that poverty. Decidedly we can dispense with tlioese 
incentives. 

'' Under the modern system it is indeed true that no one 
ever imagined such a thing as coming to want unless he de- 
liberately chose to, but we think that fear is on the whole 
the weakest as well as certainly the cruelest of incentives. 
We would not have it on any tenns were it merely for 
gain's sake. Even in your day your capitalists knew that 
the best man was not he who was working for his next din- 
ner, but he who was so well off that no immediate concern 
for his living affected his mind. Self-respect and pride in 
achievement made him a far better workman than he who 
was thinking of his day's pay. But if those motives were as 
strong then, think how much more powerful they are now I 
In your day when two men worked side by side for an em- 
plo^-er it was no concern of the one, however the other 
niif^ht rlieat or loaf. It was not his loss, but the employer's. 
But now that all work for the common fund, the one who 
evades or scamps his work robs every one of his fellows. 
A man had better hang himself nowadays tlian get the 
reputation of a shirk. 

"As to the notion of these objectors that economic 
equality would cut the nerve of zeal by denying the indi- 
vidual the reward of his personal achievements, it was a 
coniploto misconception of the effects of the system. The 

assumption that there would be no incentives to impel indi- 
20 
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viduuls to excel one anotlier in iiulustry merely because 
these incentives would not take a money form was absurd. 
Every one is as directly and for more certainly the bene- 
ficiary of his own meriU as in your day, save only that the 
reward is not in what you called *cash.' As you know, 
the whole system of social and otiicial rank and head- 
ship, together with the special honors of the state, are de- 
termined by the relative value of the economic and other 
services of individuals to the community. Compared with 
the emulation aroused by this system of nobility by merit, 
the incentives to effort offered under the old order of things 
must have been slight indeed. 

*' The whole of this subject of incentive taken by your 
contemporaries seems, in fact, to have been based upon the 
crude and childish theory that t he ma in factor in diligence 
or execution of any kind is external^ whereas it is w holly 
internal. A person is congenitally slothful or energetic. 
In the one case no opportunity and no incentive can make 
him work beyond a certain minimum of elHciency, while 
in the other case he will make his oi>portunity and find 
his incentives, and nothing but superior force can prevent 
his doing the utmost possible. If the motive fo rce is not 
in the man to start with, it can not bi'suppiied frcMmjnth- 
out, and there is no substitute for it If a man's main- 
spring is not wound up when he is bom, it ne v e r canHe 
wound up afterward. The i^iost that any industrial system 
can do to promote dili^nce is to estabTistf feiiclij tbsol utely 
fair conditions as shall promise sure recognition for all 
merit in its measure. Tliis fairness, which your system, 
utterly tmjust in all respects, wholly failed to secure, ours 
absolutely provides. As to the unfortunates who are born 
lazy, our system has certainly no miraculous power to make 
them energetic, but it does see to it with absolute certainty 
that every able-bodied )>erson who receives economic main- 
tenance of the nation shall render at least the minimum of 
sc»T vice. Tho_ laziest is . aure ia p^ y his cost. In your day, 
on the other hand, S(x:icty supported millions of able-bodied 
loafers in idleness, a dead weight on the world*s industry. 
From the hour of the consummation of the great Revolu- 
tion this burden ceased to be borne.** 
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" Doctor/* I said, *' I am sure my old friends could do 
better than that Let us have anotlier of tlieir objections.** 

AFRAID THAT EQUALITY WOULD MAKE EVERYBODY ALIKE. 

** Here, then, is one which tlicy seem to have thought a 
gvcni deal of. They argued that the effect of economic 
equality would be to make everybody just alike, as if they 
had been sawed off to one measure, and that consequently 
life would become so monotonous that people would all hang 
themselves at the end of a month. This objection is beauti- 
fully typical of an age whejri eyery-Uiing aud'evcrybady~had 
been reduced to a money valuation. It having been pro- 
posed to equalize everyljody's supply "of money, il was at 
once assumed, as a matter t>feourBe,4hai4}iere would 4>e left 
no points of difference between iudividuals tliat would be 
worth considering. How perfectly does this conclusion ex- 
press the philosophy of life held by a generation in which 
it was the custom to sum up men as respectively * worth * so 
many thousands, hundred thousands, or millions of dollars I 
Naturally enough, to such people it seemed tliat human 
beings would become well-nigh indistinguishable if their 
bank accounts were the same. 

" But let us be entirely fair to your contemporaries. 
Possibly those who used this argument against economic 
equality would have felt aggrieved to have it made out 
the baldly sordid proposition it seems to be. They appear, 
to judge from the excerpts collected in this book, to have 
had a vague but sincere apprehension that in some quite 
undefined way economic equality would really tend to 
make people monotonously alike, tediously similar, not 
merely as to bank accounts, but as to qualities in general, 
with the result of obscuring the differences in natural en- 
dowments, the interaction of which lends all the zest to 
8oc;ial intei'course. It seems almost incredible that the obvi- 
ous and necessary effect of economic equality could be 
apprehended in a sense so absolutely op|)06ed to the truth. 
I low rouhl 3'0!ir conteiniwrarics look about them with- | 
out seeing that it is always inequality which prompts the 1 
suppi'ession of individuality by putting a premium on senile 1 
imitation of superiors, and, on the other hand, that it is I 
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'always among equals that one fiuds independence? Sup- 
|i6se, Julian, you liad a squad of recruits and wanted to 
ascertain at a glance their ditfercnce in height, what sort 
of g^H>und would you select to line theai up on ? '' 

" The levelest piece 1 could find, of course." 

" Evidently ; and no doubt tliese very objectors would 
have done the same in a like case, and yet they wholly failed 
t<.> see that this was precisely what economic equality would 
mean for the community at large. Economic equality with 
the ec^ualities of education and opiK)rtunity implied in it 
was the level standing ground, tlie even floor, on which the 
new oitler proi)osed to range all alike, that they might be 
known for what they were, and all their natural inequalities 
be brought fully out The charge of abolishing and obscur- 
ing the natural dilFerences between men lay justly not 
against the new order, but against the old, which, by a 
fthousand artificial conditions and opx)ortunities arising 
from economic inequality, made it impossible to know how 
far the apparent diifcrences in individuals were natural, and 
Jiow far they were the result of artificial conditions. Those 
who voiced the objection to economic e(iuality as tending 
to make men all alike were fond of calling it a leveling 
process, go, it was, but it was not men whom the process 
leveled, but the ground they stood on. From its ihtrodtie^ 
tion dates the llrst full and clear revelation of the natural 
and inherent varieties in human endowments. EkM)nomio 
equality, with all it implies, is the first condition of any tiaio 
anthroiKiuietric or man-measuring system.** 

'' Really," I said, '' all these objections seem to be of the 
)>oomerang pattern, doing more damage to the side tliat used 
them than to the enemy." 

** For that matter," replied the doctor, ** the revolution- 
ists would have been well off for ammunition if tliey had 
used only that furnished by their op|)onents* arguments. 
Take, for example, another si)ecimcn, which we may call 
the aesthetic objection to economic equality, and might re- 
gard as a development of the one just considered. It was 
asserted that the picturesqueness and amusement o f tlie 
human spectacle would suffer without the coiitraaUof con - 
ditions between the rich and |Kx>r. The question first sug- 
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gested by this statement is: To whom, to what class did 
these contrasts tend to make life more amusing ? Certainly 
not to the poor, who made up the mass of the race. To them 
tljey must have been maddening. It was then in the in- 
terest of the mere handful of rich and fortunate that this 
argument for retaining poveiiij;:. was urged. Indeed this 
appears to have been quite a [fine ladies^ argument /Ken- 
loe puts it in the mouths of r aiders of polite s ociety. As 
coolly as if it had been a question of parlor decoration, 

they appear to liftv«>str£niftd thf^t IhA hlarJc lMMikgronnd nf Um 

genenrfTffisery was a desirable foil to set off the pomp of 
tlie'rich. But, after all, this objection was not more brutal 
than it was stupid. If here imd there might be found some 
perverted being who relished his luxuries the more keenly 
for the sight of others' want, yet the general and universal 
rule is that happiness is stimulated by the sight of the hap- 
piness of others. As a matter of fkct,/ar from^ desiring, to 
see or be even reminded of squalor and pqvertx.the rich- 
seem to have tried to get as far as possible from sight or 
sound of them, and to wish to forget their existence.. 

** A great part of the objections to economic equality in 
this book seems to have been based on such complete mis- 
apprehensions of what the plan implied as to have no sort of 
relevancy to it Some of these I have passed over. One 
of them, by way of illustration, was based on the assumption 
that the new social order would in some way operate to en- 
force, by law, relations of social intimacy of all with all, 
without regard to personal tastes or affinities. Quite a num- 
ber of Kenloe's subjects worked themselves up to a frenzy, 
protesting against the intolerable effects of such a require- 
ment Of course, they were fighting imaginary foes. There 
was nothing under the old social order which compelled 
men to associate merely because their bank accounts or in- 
comes were the same, and there was nothing under the new 
order that would any more do so. While the universality 
of culture and refinement vastly widens the circle from 
which one may choose congenial associates, there is nothing 
to prevent anybody from living a life as absolutely unsocial 
as the veriest cynic of the old time could have desired. ^ 
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OBJECTION THAT EQUALITY WOULD END THE COMPETmYB 

SYSTEM. 

"The theory of Kenloo/' continued the d<wtor, "that 
unless ho curefully recorded and authenticated these objec- 
tions to economic equality, posterity would refuse to believe 
that they had ever been seriously offered, is 8i)ecially justi- 
fied by the next one on the list This is an argument 
against the new order because it would abolish the com- 
petitive system and put an end to the struggle for exist- 
ence. According to the objectors, this would be to destroy 
an invaluable school of character and testing process for the 
weeding out of inferiority, and the development and sur- 
vival as leaders of the best types of humanity. Now, if your 
contemporaries had excused themselves for tolerating the 
competitive system on the ground that, bad and cruel as it 
was, the world was not ripe for any other, the attitude would 
have been intelligible, if not rational ; but that they should 
defend it as a desirable institution in itself, on account of 
its moral results, and thei*efoi*e not to be dispensed with 
even if it could be, seems hard to believe. For what was the 
comi)etitive system but a pitiless, all-involving combat for 
the means of life, the whole zest of which depended on the 
fact that there was not enough to go round, and the losers 
must perish or purchase bare existence by becoming the 
bondmen of the successful ? Between a fight for the neces- 
sary means of life like this and a fight for life itself with 
Hword and gun. it is impossible to make any real distinc- 
tion. However, let us give the objection a fair hearing. 

'' In the fii'st place, let us admit that, however dreadful 
were the incidents of the fight for the means of life called 
competition, yet, if it were such a school of character and 
testing process for developing the best types of the race as 
these objectors claime<l, there would be something to have 
been said in favor of its retention. But the first condition 
of any competition or test, the results of which are to com- 
mand respect or possess any value, is the fairness and equal- 
ity of the struggle. Did this first and ess^ntiaT cdiTditidn Of 
any true competitive struggle characterize the competitive 
system of your day ? " 
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** On the contrary," I replied, " tlie vast majority of the 
contestants were hopelessly handicapixnl at the start by 
ignorance and lack of eiirly advantages, and never had even 
the ghost of a chance from the word go. Differences in eco- 
nomic advantages and backing, moreover, gave half the race 
at the beginning to some, leaving the others at a distance 
which only extraordinary endowments might overcome. 
Finally, in the race for wealth all the greatest prizes were 
not subject to competition at all, but were awarded without 
any contest according to the accident of birth. *^ 

" On the whole, then, it would appear," resumed the doc- 
tor, '' that of all the utterly unequal, unfair, fraudulent, 
sham contests, whether in s|>ort or earnest, that were ever 
engaged in, the so-called coni|>etitive system was the gluist- 
liest farce. It was called the competitive sj'stem apparently 
for no other rexison than that thjBre wasrtl0t~a pariiole of 
genuine competition in it, nothing but brutal and cowardly 
slaughter of the unarmed and overmatched l>y bullies in 
armor; for, although we have compared the competitive 
slruggle to a foot race, it was no such harmless sport as 
that, but a struggle to the death for life and liberty, which, 
mind you, the contestants did not even choose to risk, but 
were forced to undertake, whatever their chances. The old 
Romans used to enjoy the spectacle of seeing men fight for 
their lives, but they at least were careful to pair their 
gladiators as nearly as ixissible. The most hardened attend- 
ants at the Coliseum would have hissed from the arena a 
])crformance in which the combatants were matched with 
such utter disregard of fairness as were those who fought 
for tlieir lives in the so-called competitive struggle of your 
day.'' 

"Even you, doctor," I said, "though you know these 
things so well through the written record, can not realize 
how terribly true your wonls are." 

"Very good. Now tell me what it would have been 
necessary to do by way of equalizing the conditions of the 
competitive struggle in onler that it might be called, 
without mockery, a fair test of the qualities of the con- 
testants." 

**lt would have been necessary, at least," I said, "to 
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equalize their educational equipment, early advantages, and 
economic or money backing.^* 

"' Precisely so ; and that is just what economic equality 
proposed to do. Your extraordinary contemporaries ob- 
jected to economic equality because it would destroy the 
competitive system, when, in fact, it promised tlio world the 
first and only genuine competitive system it ever had.^* 

''This objection seems the biggest boomerang yet^^* I 
said. 

'' It is a double-ended one," said the doctor, " and we 
have yet observed but one end. We have seen that the so- 
called comi>etitive system under private capitalism was not 
a comjietitive system at all, and that nothing but economic 
equality could make a truly competitive system possible. 
Grant, however, for the stike of the argument, that the old 
system wa^ honestly competitive, and that the prizes went 
to the most proficient under the requirements of the com- 
petition ; the question would remain whether the qualities 
the competition tended to develop were desirable ones. A 
training school in the art of lying, for example, or burglary, 
or slander, or fraud, might be efficient in its method and 
the prizes might be fairly distributed to the most proficient 
pupils, and yet it would scarcely be argued that the main- 
tenance of the school was in the public interest The 
objection we ai*e considering assumes that the qualities 
encouraged and rewarded under the competitive system were 
desirable qualities, and such as it was for the public policy to 
develop. Now, if this was so, we may confidently expect to 
find that the prize-winners in the competitive struggle, the 
great money-makers of your ag^, were admitted to be intel- 
lectually and morally the finest types of the race at the time. 
How was that f " 

** Don't be sarcoittic, doctor." 

'' No, I will not be sarcastic, however great the tempta- 
tion, but just talk straight on. What did the world, as a 
rule, think of the g^reat fortune-makers of your time f 
What sort of human types did they represent f As to in- 
tellectual culture, it was held as an axiom that a college 
education was a drawback to success in business, and natu- 
rally so, for any knowledge of the humanities would in so 
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far have un manned men for the sordid and pi tijicss condi; 
timis o* tJ^e Hghi (or wcaltli. We find Uie gfreat prize takers 
ill t]ie coni|>ctitivc struggle to liave generally been men who 
made it a boast that they had never had any mental educa- 
tion beyond the rudiments. As a rule, the children and 
grandchildren, who gladly inherited their wealth, were 
ashamed of their appearance and manners as too gross for 
refined surroundings. 

" So much for the intellectual qualities that marked the 
victors in the race for wealth under the miscalled competi- 
tive system ; what of the moral ? What were the qualities 
and practices which the successful seeker after great wealth 
must systematically cultivate and follow ? A lifelong habit 
of calculating upon and taking advantage of the weaknesses, 
necessities, and mistakes of others, a pitiless insistence u|K)n 
making the most of every advantage which one might gain 
over another, whether by skill or accident, the constant habit 
of undervaluing and depreciating what one would buy, and 
overvaluing what one would sell ; finally, such a lifelong 
study to regulate every thought and act with sole reference 
to the pole star of self-interest in its narrowest conception 
as must needs presently render the man incapable of every 
generous or self -forgetting impulse. That was the condition 
of mind and soul which the competitive pursuit of wealth 
in your day tended to develop, and which was naturally 
most brilliantly exemplified in the cases of those who car- 
ried away the great prizes of the struggle. 

" But, of course, these winners of the great prizes were 
few, and had the demoralizing infiuence of the struggle 
been limited to them it would have involved the moral ruin 
of a small number. To realize how wide and deaiUy was the 
depraving infiuence of the struggle for existence, we must 
remember that it was not confined to its effect upon the char- 
acters of the few who succeeded, but demoralized equally 
the millions who failed, not on account of a virtue superior 
to that of the few winners, or any unwillingness to adopt 
their motluxls, but merely through lack of the requisite 
ability or fortune. Though not one in ten thousand might 
surceed largi^ly in the pursuit of wealth, yet the rules of the 
contest must be followed as cloeely to make a bare living as 
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t<) gain a foriuno, iu bargiiiiiing for a bag of old rags as 
ill buying a railroad. So it was that ilio necessity equally 
upon all of seeking their living, however huniblo, by the 
nietluHls of coni|)etition, forbmlo the solace of u gt>od con- 
science as effectually to the i>oor man as to the rich, to tho 
many losers at the game as to the few winners. You re- 
member the familiar legend which represents the devil as 
bargaining with people for tliein souls, with the promise of 
worldly success as the price. The bargain was in a manner 
fair as set forth in the old story. The man always received 
the price agreed on. But the competitive system was a 
fraudulent devil, which, while requiring everybcKly to for- 
feit their souls, gave in return worldly success to but one 
in a thousand. 

*' And now, Julian, just let us glance at the contrast be- 
tween what winning meant under the old false competitive 
system and what it means under the new and true competi- 
tive system, both to the winner and to tlie others. The win- 
ners then were those who had been most successful in get- 
ting away the wealth of others. They liad not even pre- 
tended to seek the good of the community or to advance 
its interest, and if they had done so, that result had been 
quite incidental. More often than otherwise their wealth 
represented the loss of others. What wonder that their 
riches became a badge of ignominy and their victory their 
shame ? The winners in the competition of to-day are Hume 
who have done most to increase the general wealth and wel^^ 
faix3. The losei*s, those who have failed to win the prizes, 
are not the victims of the winners, but those whose interest, 
together with the geiiei*al interest, has been served -by 
them better than they themselves could have served it 
They are actually better off 1)ecause a higher ability than 
theirs was developed in the race, seeing that this ability re- 
dounded wholly to the common interest The badges of 
honor and rewards of rank and olTice which are the tangible 
evidence of success won in the modern competitive struggle 
'are but expressions of the love and gratitude of the people 
to those who have proved themselves their most devoted 
and efficient servants and benefactors." 

'* It strikes me," I said, "■ so far as you have gone, that if 
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some one had been employed to draw up a list of the worst 
find weakest aspects of private capitalistn, he could not have 
done better than to select the features of the system on 
wliicli its champions seem to have based their objections to 
a change." 

OBJECTION THAT EQUALITY WOULD DISCOURAGE INDEPEND- 
ENCE AND ORIGINALTT. 

"That is an impression," said the doctor, "which you 
will find confirmed as we take up the next of the arguments 
on our list against economic equality. It was asserted that 
to have an economic maintenance on simple and easy terms 
guaranteed to all by the nation would tend to discourage 
originality and independence of thought and conduct on 
the part of the people, and hinder the development of char- 
acter and individuality. This objection might be regarded 
as a branch of the former one that economic equality would 
make everybody just alike, or it might be considered a corol- 
lary of the argument we have just disposed of about the 
value of com|)etition as a school of character. But so much 
soems to have l>een made of it by the opponents of the 
Revolution that I have set it down separately. 

*' The objection is one which, by the very terms neces- 
sary to state it, seems to answer itself, for it amounts to say- 
ing that a person will be in danger of losing independence 
of feeling by gaining independence of position. If I were 
to ask you what economic condition was regarded as most 
favorable to moral and intellectual independence in your 
day, and most likely to encourage a man to act out himself 
without fear or favor, what would you say ? " 

'' I should say, of course, that a secure and independent 
basis of livelihood was that condition." 

*' Of course. Now, what the new order promised to give 
and guarantee every l)ody was precisely this absolute inde- 
pendence and security of livelihood. And yet it was argued 
that the arrangement would be objectionable, as tending to 
discouraqro indo|>endenre of rlmractor. It seems to us that 
if there is any one particular in which the influence upon 
humanity of economic equality has been more beneficent 
than any other, it has been the effect which security of 
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economic position has had to make every one absolute lord 
of himself and answerable for his oi)inions, speech, and con- 
duct to his own conscience only. 

** That is iicrhai)s enough to say in answer to an objec- 
tion which, as I remarked, really confutes itself, but the 
monumental audacity of the defenders of private capitalism 
in arguing that any other possible system could be more 
unfavorable than itself to human dignity and independence 
tempts a little comment, especially as this is an aspect of the 
old order on which I do not remember that we have had 
much talk. As it seems to us, perhaps the most offensive 
feature of private capitalism, if one may select among so 
many offensive features, was its effect to make cowardly, 
time-serving, abject creatures of human beings, as a con- 
sequence of the dependence for a living, of pretty nearly 
everybody upon some individual or group. 

'' Let us just glance at the si)ectacle which the old order 
presented in this respect Take the women in the first place, 
half the human race. Because they stood almost univer- 
sally in a relation of economic dependence, first upon m en 
in general and next upon some man in particular, they 
were all tlieir lives in a state of subjection both to tHe jpcf- 
sonal dictation of some individual man, and to a set of iric^ ~ 
some and mind-benumbing conventions representingjradi; 
tional standards of opinion as to their proper conduc t fix e d — • 
in accordance with the masculine sentiment. But if the 
women had no independence at all,' the fiien were not so 
very much better off. Of the masculine half of the world, 
the greater part were hirelings dependent fop-ilibicjiying 
u|x>n the favor of employers and having the most diiecLip- 
tcrest to conform so far as possible in opinions and conduct 
to the prejudices of their masters, and, when they cpuld not 
conform, to be silent Look at your secret ballot laws. You 
thought them absolutely necessary in order to enable work- 
in gmen to vote freely. What a confession is that fact of 
the universal intimidation of the employed by the employer I 
Next there were the business men, who held themselves above 
the workingmen. I mean the tradesmen, who sought a liv- 
ing by persuading the people to buy of tiiem. But here our 
quest of independence is even more hopeless than among 
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tlie workingfiTien, for, in order to be successful in attracting 
the custom of those whom they cringingly styled their 
patrons, it was necessary for the merchant to be all things 
to all men, and to make an art of obsequiousness. 

*• Let us look yet higher. We may surely exjxjct to find 
inde|)endence of tliought and speech among the learned 
classes in the so-called liberal professions if nowhere else. 
Let us see how our inquiry fares there. Take the clerical 
))rofe8sion first— that of the religious ministers and teachers. 
Wo find that they were economic servants and hirelings 
either of hierarchies or congregations, and paid to voice the 
opinions of their employers and no others. Every word 
that dropped from their lips was carefully weighed lest it 
should indicate a trace of independent thinking, and if 
it were found, the clergyman risked his living. Take the 
higher branches of secular teaching in tlie colleges and pro- 
fessions. There seems to have been some freedom allowed 
in teaching the dead languages ; but let the instructor take 
'Up s<3me living issue and handle it in a manner inconsistent 
i with the ca))italist interest, and you know well enough what 
I became of him. Finally, Uxke the editorial profession, the 
Vjuril<}rs for the press, who on the whole represented the 
most influential branch of the learned class. Tlie great 
nineteenth-century newspaper was a capitalistic enterprise 
as purely commercial in its principle as a woolen factory, 
and the editors were no more allowed to write their own 
opinions than the weavers to choose the patterns they wove. 
They were employed to advocate the opinions and interests 
of the capitalists owning the paper and no others. The only 
respect in which the journalists seem to have differed from 
the clergy was in the fact that the creeds which the latter 
were cniployeil to preach were moro or less fixed traditions, 
while those which the e<li tore must preach changed with the 
ownership of the paper. This, Julian, is the truly exhilarat- 
ing s|KH»tacle of abounding and unf(!ttered originality, of 
sturdy moral and intellectual independence and rugged in- 
dividuality, which it wa.s frared by your con tern |K>rarica > 

might bo endanji^ercd by any change in the economic sys- 
tem. We may agree with them that it would have been in- 
deed a pity if any influence should operate to make inde- 
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pciulence any rarer than it was, but tliey need not have 
been ai)prelicnsive ; it could not be." 

''Judging fiH>ni these examples of the sort of argumenta- 
tive opposition which the revolutionists had to meet," I 
observed, '' it strikes me that they must have had a mighty 
easy time of it." 

''So far as rational argument was concerned," replied 
the doctor, " no great i*evolutionary movement ever had to 
ccmtend with so little opposition. The cause of the capital- 
ists was so utterly bad, either from tlie point of view of 
ethics, polities, or economic science, that tliei-e was literally 
nothing that could be said for it that could not be turned 
against it with greater eifect. Silence was the only safe 
])olicy for the capitalists, and they would have been glad 
enough to follow it if the people had not insisted that they 
should make some sort of a plea to the indictment against 
them. But because the argumentative opposition which the 
revolutionists had to meet was contemptible in quality, it 
did not follow that their work was an easy ona Their real 
task — and it was one for giants — was not to dispose of the 
arguments against their cause, but to overcome the moral 
and intellectual inertia of the masses and rouse them to do 
just a little clear thinking for themselves. 

POLITICAL CORRUPTION AS AN OBJECTION TO NATIONALIZING 

INDUSTRY. 

"The next objection — there are only two or three more 
worth mentioning — is directed not so much against eco- 
nomic equality in itself as against the fitness of the ma- 
chinery by which the new industrial system was to be 
carried on. The extension of popular government over 
industry and commerce involved of course the substitution 
of public and political administration on a large scale for 
the previous in*esponsible control of private capitalista 
Now, as I need not tell you, the Government of the United 
States — municipal, State, and national — in the last third of 
the nineteenth century had become very corrupt It was 
argued that to intrust any additional functions to govern- 
ments so corrupt would be nothing short of madness." 

" Ah ! " I exclaimed, '^ that is perhaps the rational objeo- 
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tion we liave been waiting for. I am sure it is one that 
would liavc weighed liojivily with me, for the corruption of 
our governmental system smelled to lieaven." 

" There is no doubt," said the doctor, " tliat there was a 
great deal of political corruption and that it was a very bad 
thing, but we must look a little deeper than these objectors 
did to see the true bearing of this fact on the propriety of 
nationalizing industry. 

" An instance of political corruption was one where the 
public servant abused his trust by using the administration 
under his control for purposes of private gain instead of' 
solely for the public interestr-that is to say, he managed his 
public trust just as if it were his private business and tried 
to make a profit out of it A great outcry was made, and 
very projierly, when any such conduct was suspected ; and 
therefore the corrupt officers operated under great difficul- 
ties, and were in constant danger of detection and punish- 
ment Consequently, even in the worst governments of 
your period the mass of business was honestly conducted, as 
it professed to be, in the public interest comparatively few 
mid occasional transactions being afl*ected by corrupt in- 
fluences. 

" On the other hand, what were the theory and practice 
pursued by the capitalists in carrying on the economic 
machinery which were under their control ? They did not 
))rofess to act in the public interest or to have any regard 
for it The avowed object of their whole policy was so to. 
u.se the machinery of their position as to make the grcatesc 
|)ersonal gains possible for themselves out of the coinnmnity. 
That is to say, the use of his control of the public ma- 
chinery for his personal gain — which on the i>art of the 
public ofTlcial was denounced and punished as a crime, and 
for the greater jwirt prevented by public vigilance — was the 
avowed |)olicy of the capitalist It was the pride of the 
public official that he loft offfce as poor as when he entered 
it but it was the boast of the capitalist that he made a for- 
tinio out of tho opiMirtunitifs of his position. In the case of 
the o.'ipitdlist these gains were not callcnl corrupt, as they 
were when made by public offfcials in the discharge of pub- 
lie business. Tliey were ciiUed proffts, and regarded as 
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lei^itiinate ; but the practicul point to consider as to the 
results of the two systems was that these profits cost the 
people they came out of just as much as if they liad been 
called political plunder. 

** And yet these wise men in Kenloe^s collection taugfht 
the people, and somebody must have listened to them, that 
because in some instances public oilicials succeeded in spite 
of all precautions in using the public administration for 
their own gain, it would not be safe to put any more public 
intei*ests under public administration, but would be safer 
to leave them to private capitalists, who frankly proposed 
as their regular policy just what the public officials were 
l)unished whenever caught doing — namely, taking advan- 
tjige of the opiM)rtunities of their position to enrich them- 
selves at public ex])ense. It was precisely as if the owner 
of an estate, finding it difficult to secure stewards who 
were perfectly faithful, should be counseled to protect 
himself by putting his affairs in the hands of professioiml 
thieves." 

" You mean," I said, " that iK>litical corruption merely 
meant the occasional application to the public administra- 
tion of the profit-seeking principle on which all private busi^. 
ness was conducted." 

"Certainly. A case of corniption in office was simply a 
case where the public ofllcial forgot his oath and .i^>r.tlj[ilLi>e- 
casion took a businesslike view of the oppor tunitio s of hi s 
l)osition — that is to say, when the public official fell from 
grace he only fell to the normal level on whichr all pFlVUle 
busThess was admittedly conducted. It is simply astonish- 
ing, Juliaii, liow completely your contemporaries overlooked 
this obvious fact Of course, it was highly proper that they 
should be extremely critical of the conduct of their public 
officials ; but it is unaccountable that they should fail to see 
that the profits of private capitalists came out of the com- 
munity's pockets just as certainly as did the stealings of dis- 
honest officials, and that even in the most corrupt public 
departments the stealings represented a far less percentage 
than would have been taken as profits if tlie same business 
were done for the public by capitalists. 

*' So much for the precious argument that, because some 
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officials sometimes took profits of the people, it would be 
more ecoiioiiiical to leave their business in the hands of 
those who would systematically do so ! But, of course, al- 
thouji^h the public conduct of business, even if it were 
marked with a certain amount of corruption, would still be 
moi-e economical for the community than leaving it under 
the profit system, yet no self-resjKJcting comnmnity would 
wish to tolerate any public corruption at all, and need not, 
if only the people would exercise vigilance. Now, what 
will compel the i)eople to exercise vigilance as to the public 
mlministration ? The closeness with which we follow the 
course of an agent depends on the importance of the inter- 
ests put in hLs hands. Corruption has always thrived in 
political departments in which the mass of the people have 
felt little direct concern. Place under public administra- 
tion vital concerns of the community touching their wel- 
fare daily at many points, and there will be. no further 
lack of vigilance. Had they been wiser, the people who 
objected to the governmental assumption of new economic 
functions on account of existing political corruption would 
have advocated precisely that policy as tlie specific cure for 
the evil. 

'* A reason why these objectors seem to have been espe- 
cially short-sighted is the fact that by all odds the most 
serious form which political corruption took in America at 
that day was the bribery of legislators by private capital- 
ists and corporations in order to obtain franchises and 
privileges. In comparison with this abuse, peculation or 
bribery of crude direct sorts were of little extent or im- 
portance. Now, the immediate and express effect of the 
governmental assumption of economic businesses would 
be, so far as it went, to dry up this source of corruption, 
for it was jn'ccisely this cla.ss of capitalist undertakings 
which the revolutionists proposed firat to bring under pub- 
lic control. 

"Of course, this objection was dii'ected only against the 
new order wliile in process of introduction. With its com- 
plete establishment the very possibility of corruption would 
disappear with the law of absolute uniformity governing all 

incomes. 

27 
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" Worse and worse," I exclaimed. " Wliat is ilio use of 
going f urtlier ? " 

" Patience," said the d<x!top. *' I^et lis complete the sub- 
ject while we are on it. There are only a couple more of 
the objections that have shai>o enough to admit of being 
stated." 

OBJECTION THAT A NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 

WOULD THREATEN LIBERTY. 

" The fii-st of them," pursued the doctor, " was the argu- 
ment that such an extension of the functions of public ad- 
ministration as nationulisuxl industi*ies involveil would lodge 
a i)ower in the hands of the Qovernment, even though it 
wei'e the people's own government, that would be dangerous 
to their liberties. 

'' All the plausibility there was to this objection rested 
on the tacit assumption that the people in their industiial 
relations had under private capitalism been fixK) and un- 
constrained and subject to no form of authority. But 
what assumption could have been nioi*e regardless of facts 
than this ? Under private capitalism the entire scheme of 
industry and commerce, involving the employment and 
livelihocKl of every Ixnly, was subject to the despotic and 
irresponsible government of private masters. The very de- 
mand for nationalizing industry has I'esulted wholly from 
the sutlerings of the people under the yoke of the capi- 
tal) ists. 

*' In 177(5 the Americans overthrew the British royal gov- 
ernment in the colonies and established their own in its place. 
Hu))pose at that time the king hod sent an embassy to woiii 
the American peo])1e that by assuming these new functions 
of government which formerly had been iKirfonned for 
them by him they were endangering their libeily. Such 
an embassy would, of coui'se, have Ix'^en laughed at. If any 
reply hml l>een thought ne4ulful, it would have been iM)inted 
out that the Americans were not establishing over them- 
selves any new government, but were substituting a gov- 
ernment of their own, acting in their own interests, for the 
government of othei*s conductcnl in an iudil1'ei*ent or hostile 
interest. Now, that was precisely what nationalizing indus- 
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try meant The question was, Given the necessity of some 
sort of regulation and direction of tlie industrial system, 
whether it would tend more to lil)crty for the people to 
leave that power to irres^ionsible persons with hostile inter- 
ests, or to exercise it themselves through responsible agents ? 
Could there conceivably be but one answer to that question ? 

'*And yet it seems that a noted philosopher of the pe- 
rio<l, in a tract which has come down to us, undertook 
to demonstrate that if the people perfected the demo- 
cratic system by assuming control of industry in the public 
interest, they would presently fall into a state of slavery 
which would cause them to sigh for the days of Nero and 
Caliguhv I wish we had that philosopher here, that wo 
might ask him how, in accoi*dance with any observed laws 
of hunuin natui'e, slavery was going to come about as 
the result of a system aiming to establish and i)erpetuate a 
more perfect degree of equality, intellectual as well as ma- 
terial, than had ever been known. Did he fancy that the 
people would deliberately and maliciously impose a yoke 
u)M>n themselves, or did he apprehend that some usurper 
would get hold of the social machinery and use it to reduce 
the |)eople to servitude ? But what usurper from the begin- 
ning ever essayed a task so hopeless as the subversion of 
a state in which there were no classes or interests to set 
against one another, a stjvte in which there was no arist(x;racy 
and no popuhice, a state the stability of which represented 
the equal and entire stake in life of every human being in 
it ? Truly it would seem that people who conceived the sub- 
version of such a republic possible ought to have lost no 
time in chaining down the Pyramids, lest they, too. defying 
ordinary laws of Nature, should incontinently turn upon 
their tops. 

"But let us leave the dead to bury their dead, and consider 
how the n.itionalization of industry actually did affect the 
l>earing of government upon the people. If the amount 
of governmental machinery — that is, the amount of regu- 
lating, controlling, assigning, and directing under the pub- 
lic management of industry — had continued to be just 
the sjune it was under the private administration of the 
capitalists, the fact that it was now the people^s government, 
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managing everything^ in the people's interest under responsi- 
bility to the ixK>ple, instead of an irres|)onsible tyranny seek- 
ing its own interest, would of course make an absolute dilFer- 
ence in the whole character and effect of the system and 
make it vastly more tolei'uble. But not merely did the 
nationalization of industry give a wholly new character and 
purpose to the economic administration, but it also greatly 
diminished the not amount of governing necessary to carry 
it on. This resulted naturally from the unity of system with 
the consequent co-ordination and interworking of all the 
parts which took the place of the former thousand-headed 
management following as many different and conflicting 
lines of interest, each a law to itself. To the workers the dif- 
ference was as if they had passed out from under the capri- 
cious i)ersonal domination of iniminerable petty despots to a 
government of laws and principles so simple and systematic 
that the sense of being subject to personal authority waa 
gone. 

But to fully realize how strongly this argument of too 
much government directed against the system of national- 
ized industry i)artook of the boomerang quality of tlie pre- 
vious objections, we must look on to the later effects which 
the social justice of the new order would naturally have to 
render su])erihious well-nigh the whole machinery of gov- 
ernment as previously conducted. The main, often almost 
sole, business of governments in your day was the protection 
of pro|HU*ty and |)ei'son against criminals, a system involving 
a vast amount of interference with the innocent. This func- 
tion of the state has now become almost obsolete. There are 
no more any disputes about property, any thefts of property, 
or any need of jirotccting ])roi)crty. EverylxKly has all he 
needs and as much as anylM)dy else. In former ages a great 
numl)er of crimes have resulted from the passions of love 
and jealousy. They were consequences of the .idea derived 
fi*om immemorial barl)arism that men and women might 
acquii*e*"SCXiidr proprleUirahip in""7>ne anottieJ^ to . be mam^ 
tained and ussertetl against the will of the person. Such 
crimes ceased to lie known after the first generation luid 
gi*own up under the absolute sexual autonomy and inde- 
pendence which followed from economic equality. There 
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being no lower classes now which upper classes feel it their 
duty to bring up in the wny they should go, in spite of 
themselves, all sorts of attempts to regulate personal be- 
havior in self -regarding matters by sumptuary legislation 
have long ago ceased. A government in the sense of a co- 
ordinating directory of our associated industries we shall 
always need, but that is practically all the government wo 
have now. It used to be a dream of ))hilosophers that the 
world would some time enjoy such a reign of reason and jus- 
tice that men would be able to live together without laws. 
That condition, so far as concerns punitive and coercive 
regulations, we have practically attained. Asj;0 compulsory 
laws, we might be said to live almost in a stateof^iarcliyr 
*'Thei*e is, as I explaiiKnl to you in the Liibor Kxcliange 
the other morning, no compulsion, in tlie end, even as to the 
performance of the universal duty of public service. We 
only insist that those who finally refuse to do their part' 
toward maintaining the social welfare shall not be partakers 
of it, but shall resort by themselves and provide for them- 
selves. 

THE MALTHUSIAN OBJECTION. 

** And now we come to the last objection on my list It is 
entirely different in character from any of the others. It 
does not deny that economic equality would be practicable 
or desirable, or assert that the machinery would work badly. 
It admits that the system would prove a triumphant success 
in raising human welfare to an unprecedented point and 
making the world an incomparably more agreeable place 
t4) live in. It was indeed the conceded success of tlie plan 
which was made the basis of this objection to it'^ 

'' That must be a curious sort of objection,'' I said. " Let 
us hear alK)ut if 

" The objectora put it in this way : * Let us suppose,' they 
sjiid, * that poverty and all the baneful infiuences upon life 
and health that follow in its train are abolished and all live 
out their natural si)an of life. Everybody being assured of 
niaintonnnce for self and children, no motive of prudence 
would l>e oi)erative to restrict the number of offspring. 
Other things l>eing equal, these conditions would mean a 
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much faster increase of population than ever before known, 
and ultimately an overcrowding of the earth and a pressure 
on the food supply, unless indeed we supiMKse new and in- 
definite food sources to be found ? * " 

'' I do not see why it might not be reasonable to antici- 
pate such a result/* I ol)served, '' other things being equal.** 

''Other things being equal,'* replied the doctor, "such a 
result might be antici])atcd. But other things would not be 
equal, but so ditferent that their influence could be deiHsnded 
on to prevent any such result** 

" What are the other things that would not be equal ? *' 

" Well, the first would be the diifusion of education, cul- 
ture, and general refinement Tell me, were the families of 
the well-to-do and cultured class in the America of your 
day, as a whole, large ? ** 

'' Quite the contrary. .They did not, as a rule, more than 
replace themselves.** 

"Still, they were not prevented by any motive of pru- 
dence from increasing their numbers. They <x;cupied in this 
resi)ect as iHde|>endcnt a ])osition as families do inider the 
present order of economic equality and guaranteed main- 
tenance. Did it never occur to you why the families of the 
well-to-do and cultured in your day were not larger ? " 

" Doubtless,** I said, *' it was on account of the fact that 
in proportion as culture and refinement opened intellectual 
and aesthetic fields of interest, the im)>ulses of crude animal- 
ism phiyed less important parts in life. Then, tcx), in pro- 
IM>rtion as families were refine<l the woman ceased to be, the 
mere sexual slave of the husband, and her wishes as to such 
matters were considere<l.** 

*' Quite so. The rellecticm you have suggested is enough 
to indicate the fallacy of the whole MaJthusian theory of 
the incrciise of population on which this objection to better 
social conditions was founded. Malthus, as you know, held 
that i)opulation tended to increase faster than means of sub- 
sistence, and therefore that |)overty and the tremendous 
wastes of life it stood for were absolutely necessary iu 
order to prevent the world from starving to death by over- 
crowding. Of course, this doctrine was enonnously popu- 
lar witli the rich and learned class, who were responsible 
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for the world's misery. Tliey naturally were delighted 
to be assured that their indilFerence to tlie woes of the 
IKKjr, and even their |)ositive agency in multiplying those 
woes, were providentially overruled for good, so as to be 
ro^illy rather pniiscworthy than otherwise. The Malthus 
d<K*trine also was very convenient as a means of turning the 
tiiblos on reformers who projKJsed to abolish poverty by 
proving that, instead of benefiting mankind, their reforms 
would only make matters worse in the end by overcrowd- 
ing the earth and starving everybody. By means of the 
Malthus do<^trine, the meanest man who ever ground the 
face of the poor had no dilliculty in showing that he was 
rcMilly a slightly disguisc<l In^nef actor of the race, while the 
philanthropist was an injurious fellow. 

" This prodigious convenience of Malthusianism has an 
excuse for things as. they were, furnishes the explanation 
for the otherwise incomprehensible vogue of so absurd a 
theory. That absurdity consists in the fact that, while lay- 
ing such stress on the direct effects of poverty and all the 
ills it stands for to destroy life, it utterly failed to allow for 
the far greater influence which the brutalizing circum- 
stances of poverty exerted to promote the reckless multipli- 
cation of the si)ecies. Poverty, with all its deadly conse- 
quences, slew its millions, but only after having, by means 
of its brutalizing conditions, promoted the reckless repro- 
duction of tens of millions — that is to say^ the Malthus 
doctrine recognized only the secondary effects of misery 
and degradation in reducing population, and wholly over- 
looked their far more important primary effect iu multiply- 
ing it. Tliat was its fatal fallacy. 

*' It was a fallacy the more inexcusable because Malthus 
and all his followers were surrounded by a society the con- 
ditions of which absolutely refuted their theory. They 
had only to oi>en their eyes to see that wherever the poverty 
and squalor chiefly abounded, which they vaunted as such 
'vahinble checks to population, humankind multiplied like 
rabbits, while in proportion as the economic level of a class 
w;is raise<l its proliferousness declinetl. What corollary 
frr)in this fact of universiil ol)servation could be more ol>- 
vious than that the way to prevent reckless overix)pula- 
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tion was to raise, not to depi'ess, tho economic status of 
tlie moss, with all the grenci'ul iiii])royenient in well-being 
which that iniplie<l ? How long do you 8ui)i)08o such an 
absunlly fundamental fallacy as underlay the Maltlius the- 
ory would have remained unexposed if Malthus had been a 
revolutionist instead of a champion and defender of capital- 
ism ? 

« 

'' But let Malthus go. While tho low birth-rato among 
the cultui'cd classes — whoso condition was the prototype of 
the general condition under economic equality — was refu- 
tation enough of the overpopulation objection, yet tliere is 
another and far more conclusive answer, the full force of 
which remains to be brought out. You said a few moments 
ago that one reason why the birth-rate was so moderate among 
the cultured classes was the fact that in that class tho wishes 
of women were more considered than in the lower classes. 
The necessary effect of economic equality between the sexes 
would mean, however, that, instead of being more or less 
considered, the wishes of women in all matters touching the 
subject we ai*e discussing would be final and absolute. Pre- 
vious to the establishment of economic equality by the 
great Revolution tho non-child-bearing sex was the sex 
which determined the question of child-bearing, and the 
natural consecpience was the ))ossibility of a Malthus and 
his doctrine. Nature has provided in the distress and in- 
ccmvenience of the maternal function a suflicient check 
ui)on its abuse, just as she has in regard to all the other natu- 
ral functions. But, in order that Nature's check should be 
pi*opcrly oj)erative, it is necessary that the women tlimugli' 
whose wills it must operate, if at all, should be a'bsoT utely 
free agents in the disi)osition of themselves, and Oie neces- 
sary coudition of that free agency is economic independ-^ 
once. That secured, while we may be sure thatHiFmater- 
nal instinct will forever prevent the race from dying out, the 
world will be equally little in danger of being recklessly 
overcrowded." 

THE END. 
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an«i the life of diamonds to be caught and held palpitating in expressioa's gra&p." — 
Hos/i^H Courier, 

" llardlv a fketch amon^ them all that will not afford pleasure to the reader for 
its gcni.il humor, artistic local coloring, and admimble prntrayal of character."— 
Bf»$t/>n Home yonmnl. 

" On<* dips into the hook anywhere and reads on and on, fascinated by the writer's 
charm of manner."— Afinmea/oiis Tritune, 

ITlLE LLLAC SUNBONNET Eighth edition. 

•■ A love story pure and simple, one of the old-fisshinned, wholesome, sun- 
shiny Iciful, with a pure-minded, sniind-hcnned hem, and a heroine who b merely a 
pood and beautiful wom.in ; and if any other love story half ao sweet has been written 
this year, it has escaped our notice."— A'rw York limeM 

" The general conception of the story, the motive of which is the growth of knre 
between the youni; chief and heroine, is delineated with a sweetness and a freshness, 
a nntumliie<w and a ceitainty, which pbces 'llie Lilac bunbonnct* among the best 
stones of the time."— A'rtw York Mtul amd Express. 

" In its own line this little love story can hardly be excelled. It b a pastoral, an 
idvl — the story of love nnd courtship and marriage of a fine young man and a lovdy 
pirl— no more. But it is lokl in so thorotighly delightful a nnnner, with such pbyful 
humor, sncS delicate fancy, such true and sympathetic feeling, that nothing morecoold 
be desired." — Boston Imveller. 
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PLEA FOR LIBERTY. An Argument against 

Socialism and Socialistic Legislation : Consisting of Essays by 
various writers, with an Introduction by Hkruert Sp£NCER. 
Edited by Thomas Mackay, author of **The English Poor." 

8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 

" TliiK book is a roost eloaucnt and comprehensive argument ajgaintt governmental 
aid to private enterprises, and the consequent and rapidly increasmg liabit of looking 
Co the Government for \vt\^'*—Boit0n 'J'imts, 
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POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE, Essays by 

Various Writers, on the Economical and Social Aspects of Free 
Exchange and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Thomas Mackay, 
editor of " A Plea for Liberty." 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

" Taken as a whole, these essa^ constitute a powerful argument in fiivor of the 
doctrine, once very generally admitted, but now often ignored even Ly lawmakers, 
that, for laborers an well as for all other members of the cummuniiy, free exchange, and 
not coercive combination, is the safest rule of guidance." — N€V» York Journal t/ 
Commtrci, 
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RINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, with 

some of their Applications to Social Philosophy, By John Stu- 

ART M11.U 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00; half calf, extra. $8.oq 

The ** Principles of Political Kcononiy " is an orderiy, symmetrical, and lucid expo- 
sition of the science in its present advanced state. In extent of information, breadth of 
treatment, pertinence of fresh illustration, and accommodation to the present wants of 
the statesman, the merchant, and the social philosopher, this work is unrivaled. It b 
written in a luminous and smooth vet clear-cut style; and there is diffused over it a 
soft atmosphere of feeling, derived &um the author s imafiected humanity and enlight- 
ened interest m the weliaure of the masses. 

Ti/riLLS PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECON- 

•^K/ OAIY, Abridged, with Critical, Bibliographical, and Explan- 
atory Notes, and a Sketch of the Flistory of Political Economy. 
By J. Laurence Lauohlin, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy in Harvard University. With 24 Maps and 
Charts. A Text-Book for Colleges. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 

"An experience of five years with Mr. Mill's treatise in the classroom not only 
convinced me of the greut usefulness of what still remains one of tlie most lucid and 
systematic books yet (Jiibli&hed, but I have alto been convinced of the need of such 
additions as should give the results of later thinking without militating against the 
general tenor of Mr. Mill's system; of such illustrations as should fit it Letter fur 
American students ; of a bibliography whicli should make it easier to get at the writers 
of other schools, who ufTcr oppo%ing views on ctmtrovcrted (questions; and of some 
attempts to lighten those parts of his work in which Mr. Mill frightened away the 
reader by an appearance ottoo great abstractness, and to render them, if possible, more 
easy of comprelicnsion to the student who first approaches political economy throu^ 
this author." — From tho Fr^ace, 
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